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THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





ME), EaR after year the 
> ') of the y reba 
chronicled on the cata- 
logue--this is the Eighty- 
ninth Exhibition : in deten 
years more the first century 
of its existence will be com- 
plete. There may be those 
still living who remember 
Reynolds; there are un- 
questionably those who have known some 
of his contemporaries and friends. Nine- 
tenths of a century is relatively a long or a 
short period; it is a period sufficiently long 
to admit of numerous and great changes in 
many things, but not in Art. Antithetically 
to the shortness of life, it is well said that Art 
is long. Since the time of the first Academi- 
cians, the change is indeed great ; but the great 
—_- has only of late years become confirmed. 
Coul Pineal: or even those of his more 
recently deceased friends, make a shadowy tour 
round these: three rooms in Trafal uare, 
and could they express themselves intelligibly 
to mortal ears, they would say that Art in 
England was ruined. West might speak in 
mild but earnest language ; but George Mor- 
land would not hesitate to say, in the coarsest 
terms, that all was gone to where— 
“ A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost.” 
Reynolds was a great authority in Art, and is 
still so, but we cannot agree with him in what 
surely would be his absolute dictum. When 
the principle of the three lights was propounded, 
nobody thought of painting pictures with more 
or less than three lights ; and the highest light 
in every picture was, according to prescription, 
warm, and every landscape without a brown tree 
was unendurable. But now we see unexception- 
able pictures with any number of lights—with 
cool principal lights, and without brown trees. 
We admire now landscapes with a quantity of 
green that would set Fuseli’s teeth on edge, 
and perilously shake the nerves. of Sir George 
Beaumont. We reverence the austerities of 
our ancestors: we respect their virtues, but 
we absorb them in our e principles. 
We receive as truths all they advance in the 
limited sphere to which they confined them- 
selves; but we develop truths of which they 
did not dream. If there be any theorists living 
who deny that Art does not advance, we simply 
ask them, if it be not advancement to receive 
all the sound prescriptions of those who have 
gone before us, and to add to them others more 
strictly natural? Eighty-nine years ago—nay, 
less than that—our painters generally studied 
Art with too little Nature; now they study 
Nature with too little Art. We become by 












custom so habituated to certain things that we 


.| cease to be sensible to their new im 


It was only when the French artists of all 
classes saw with amazement, and discussed 
frequently with py the extent to which 
our school had carried finish, that we ourselves 
recognised the distance that we had insensibly, 
but enthusiastically, travelled in that direction. 
Everybody has eagerly sought out the Pre- 
Raffaellite essays in each exhibition of late 
pons but more from curiosity than love. They 

ve been the lions of the exhibitions, and the 
orst and most extravagant have always been 
e most fruitful source of public pleasure and 
amusement. Photography has done much for 

in the smaller works,—it is i 


ble 
“| everywhere in small landscapes, and small | 


figure pictures; the finish of some of these is 
beyond all praise. We still feel the effects 
of the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in occupying certain of our most distin- 
og painters, who would otherwise contri- 
ute to the Royal Academy; many artists 
who have frequently contributed important 
works, have this year contented themselves 
with sending pictures smaller than usual, 
though not less careful as to execution than 
their larger productions. The number of oil 
pictures is 641, but the last number in the 
catalogue is 1372; the difference is, therefore, 
made up of miniature drawings, engravings, 
and sculpture. The Academicians and Asso- 
ciates who exhibit are, Mulready, Maclise, 
Stanfield, Roberts, A. E. Chalon, Cooper, Cres- 
wick, Sir J. W. Gordon, Grant, suber 
F. W. Pickersgill, Redgrave, Uwins, Leslie 
Dyce, Witherington, Cope, Jones, Sir W. C. 
Ross, Thorburn, Millais, Weekes, &c.; but, 
notwithstanding this array of names, there are 
very few productions in the highest class of 
subject : the pictures of Maclise and Cope are 
the two most ambitious and earnest produc- 
tions; Mulready’s picture for the Vernon 
Collection has cost him an immensity of labour, 
but it is of a domestic character. e names 


of E. M. Ward, Webster, Lee, Gibson, &c., do | 


not appear in the catalogue as exhibitors. 
Millais contributes some works of which we 
shall speak in their place in the catalogue ; but 
Pre-Raffaellism—guoad figure pictures —is not 
this season so prominent as it was last. The best 
spirit of landscape painting may be said to be 
entirely unrepresented in the Academy: and 
it is deeply to be lamented that, in the place 
of subjects of interest, so much of the s 
should be occupied by portraiture, of which so 
great a proportion is unqualified by any marked 
excellence. ‘There are, we repeat, many small 
works of rare merit, but they must be sought 
out by taste and experience; several of these 
we shall particularise in the following notes. 

No. 8. ‘Life and Still-life,’ J. C. Horsuey, 
A. We are introduced a “au 1 ney 
Paris,” according to the catalogue—per: in 
the Rue des Petits Bossus, Quarher Mcet- 
martre. The “life” is a couturiére, and the 
“still-life” one of those wooden heads on 
which women’s caps and bonnets are made, 
The style of the fi is successfully French ; 
she is one of woe oe seamstresses, 
but she is perso “in case ”—a con- 
trast to tae cheloun of women of the same 
class in London. The head is most satisfac- 
tory. ‘This excellent artist has been gradually 
improving from year to year. 

o. 10. ‘Spanish en,’ F. W. Key. 
There are two of them—wild-looking animals 
with enormous horns, very like the cattle of the 
Roman States; they have been studied very 
searchingly as to the distinctive points of their 
race, and they strike the observer at once as of 
foreign breed. 

~ 13. ‘Mont Blanc from Servoz,’ H. 
Moore. 





_the “manner” could scarcely have been sug- 
gested by the ideal. In the valley the sun has 
set, but the light yet lingers on the sides of 
the mighty mountain mass. There is no undue 
attempt at grandeur, but yet the scene is grand 
in its simple tranquillity. 
No. 14. ‘ Narcissus,’ W. E. Frost, A. 
“ For him the Naiads and the mourn, 

pop p= pa 

When looking for An imam they only found 

A rising with yellow blossoms crown'd.” 
This is the story of the sorrowful surprise of 
the nymphs at finding only the flower instead 
of the body of Narcissus. It grpws at the 
| brink of the pool, and is regarded with wonder 
by a mournful triad, representing the nymphs 
of the rivers and the groves. To the classical 
reader the subject is patent, but to others the 
aid of the quotation may not be ——— 
jv figures are very skilfully — ; — 
there is t power, as well as grace an 
beauty in the work. 
| No. 15. ‘Her Majesty the Queen,’ E. Bov- 
| TIBONNE. An equestrian portrait of her Ma- 
jesty in the costume worn at reviews at Wind- 
sor and Aldershot. The horse on which the 
Queen is mounted is white, and in the distance 
troops are seen mancuvring. The resem- 
esl is striking; and the picture is carefully 


painted. 

No. 16. ‘ Burial of King Charles I.,’ C. Lucy. 
A picture, from the composition of which 
is judiciously excluded everything that could 
injutiously affect the solemnity of the occasion. 
The coffin is just disappearing in the vault, 
being lowered by men at the head and fect. 
There are few mourners present, but all the 
few who are there are not mourners ; for there 
are some of the officers of the Commonwealth 
in attendance, one of whom rudely lays his hand 
on the book from which the bishop reads the 
burial service. The picture is not advantage- 
ously seen because the varnish is chilled. Jt 
is, however, oe the most meritorious work 
| that has been uced by this artist. 

No. 24. ‘H.R.H. Prince Albert,’ E. Bov- 
TIponNE. A pendant to the portrait of the 
Queen already noticed. His Royal ~~ 
ness is represented also on horseback, in the 
uniform of a Field-marshal. He is mounted on 
a black horse, and circumstanced in an open 
composition, in which at a short distance is seen 
a review of the household cavalry. The features 
are like those of the Prince, but we think they 
make him appear older than he is. 

No. 25. ‘A Yorkshire River-bank,’ H. F. 
Witnersy. This is a study of the tangled 
greenery of the river-side and the hedgerow, 
made out with the most exemplary patience— 
a confusion of docks, grass, ivy, dog-rose, di- 
verse foliage, and a variety of small salad, 
realised in a manner to which no praise can do 
justice. 

No. 27.%* * * ® Miss R. Soromon. 

“*Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with lowly lovers in content, 

Than to be perked up in glistening grief, 

And wear a golden * 
Such is the quotation from Shakspere, stand- 
ing in the place of a title. The —~ is of a 

tleman of the time of Charles II, who, 
a been playing cards and dice, appears to 





| 


sorrow, 


have lost v my ae . He is sitting in 
des me Bae is wife standing in sorrow 

ge The narrative is clear enough, and 

the picture is y well executed. 

o. 28. ‘A Crab and Lobster Shore,’ E. W. 


ance of having been painted from a pho’ h; 

at cere een i on vactech 0 that 
i is as as 

of the light . The pith of the picture 

lies in the wondrous painting of the . 

every individual stone of which is ted. 

The entire shore, moreover, is brought forward 





Cooxe, A. This picture has much the appear- — 
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und of greater 
The work has, how- 


however, coincide in the geology of the compo- | ever, very considerable merit ; and adds to the 


ition. 
‘ No. 29. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ Mrs. W. Car- 
pexteR. She is seated, and the figure has been 
studied in profile in a pose easy and natural. 


The features are clear in colour, and well | foaming impetuosity. 


drawn: the work is one of high merit. 
No. 38. ‘The View,’ F. W. Keyz. A small 
icture, of which the subject is a lady and her 
_ : she has dismounted, and stands by the 
animal, contemplating the expanse of country 
which lies-below her. The horse is drawn 
with a perfect knowledge of the form of the 
animal. 

No. 39. ‘A Syrian Sheik,’ J. F. Lewis. 
The costume of this figure is such as we may 
believe the prophets and patriarchs of old to 
have worn; the Arab costume of to-day is the 
same ‘as that of three thousand years ago. 
There’js something grand in the breadth and 
forms of the classic draperies; but with our 
improved knowledge of the costume of sacred 
history, it is an impertinence to use them now 
in religious art. sis is a small picture, in 
which the sheik appears at half-length. The 
appearance of finish is not so obvious here as 
in the painter’s water-colour works. 

No. 40. ‘Captain M‘Clintock, R.N., late com- 
manding H.M. discovery-ship Jn/repid,’ 8. 
Peance. A small portrait worked into ex- 
treme softness of surface. 

No. 41. ‘Interior of the Duomo, at Milan,’ 
D. Rorerts, R.A. It has often been a source 
of surprise to us, that this magnificent interior 
is so rarely painted. We feel here, perhaps 
more than in the place itself, the full import- 
ance of the two great pillars which support the 
t n, with the bronze and silver pulpits by 
which they are encircled—works un by 
Carlo Borromeo and completed by the é ardinal 
Frederick. The bassi-rilievi by which they 
are,enriched were executed by Andrea Pel- 
lizone, and the caryatides which support them 
represent the symbols of the four Evangelists 
and the four doctors of the Church,—St. Gre- 
gory, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augus- 
tine,—modelled by Brambilla and c&st by Busca. 
A procession ascends the steps leading to the 
choir, and a rather thin attendance of visitors 
and devotees is distributed in the area. It is 
a noble production, painted with the true feel- 
ing for giving effect to this kind of subject ; 
and such as few artists, living or dead, have 
surpassed. 

io. 48. ‘An Arab of Mocha,’ T. Pickentne. 
A study of a head rendered with a softness of 
line and imperceptible gradation, which rounds 
the features with the closest imitation of 
nature. The face is full of animated cha- 
racter, 

No. 50. ‘ News from Home,’ J. E. Munzats, A. 
The trenches before Sebastopol form the scene 
of this composition, wherein is introduced a 
principal figure, that of a soldier of the 42nd, 
who, on his post and with supported arms, very 
attentively peruses a letter, in which is con- 
veyed to him the “news from home.” Mr. 
Millgis’ small pictures have generally, of late, 
been his best, but this is much inferior to his 
minor works of last year. 

No. 51. ‘Sir Roderick Impey Murchison,’ 
S. Peance. A small portrait rivalling enamel 
in the softness of its textures and gradations. 

No. 53. ‘From the early Life of ueen Fli- 
rabeth,’ W.J.Graxt. During the harsh im- 
prisonment of Queen Elizabeth in the Tower, 
the only kindness she received was from a 
little child, who used to run into her room 
every morning with a present of fresh flowers. 
We find, therefore, the princess caressing the 
little boy as she receives the flowers. It is an 
original subject, but the background is too 


black ; the figures would have been quite as 


4 _ 





well-earned repute of the painter. 

No. 54. ‘A Salmon Leap,’ T. Creswick, 
RA. This “leap” is formed by a fall in the 
watercourse, over which the stream rushes with 
The picture has not the 
spirit of carlier works. 

No. 55. ‘Mrs. Creyke,’ T.S. Hearny. The 
lady is in full dress, and presented at half-length ; 
the figure is graceful, and the features are ani- 
mated and intelligent. 

No. 61. ‘Fort Socoa, St. Jean de Luz,’ C. 
Sranrietp, R.A. The fort is a round Roman 
tower, situated close to the water’s edge, machi- 
colated, and bearing an armament limited to one 
gun, pointing seawards. This picture, as to sub- 
ject, classes with the “ Ancona,”—the Spanish 
coast scene of two years ago,—and others in 
which, as a point d’appui, a shred of the coast 
is given with its actual and probable incident, 
a with all the solidity of reality. Beyond the 
tower the eye is led to the line of coast which 
trends to distance, until lost behind a brig and a 
felucca—primary objects in the composition. 
The shore is lashed by a heavy sea, the volume 
of which is painted with this accomplished 
artist’s usual felicity. 

No. 62. ‘The Well-known Footstep,’ R. 
Reperave, R.A. The cott and garden 
described here exists, we think, in some pri- 
vate collection as a sketch, but here it is so 
assiduously worked out as to form a picture of 
itself; there is now, however, a story—that 
of the return of a wounded soldier, whose home 
it is, and whose wife sits in the little porch, 
listening momentarily to the familiarity of the 
footfall, without being able to see her husband. 

No. 63. ‘Reading the Psalms,’ W. C. T. 
Doxsox. In this work are introduced two chil- 
dren of tender years reading, the upper part 
only of whose persons are shown. In cha- 

racter and expression the little heads are 
spiritualised beyond the cast of children of that 
age; and, although this is strictly inappro- 

riate, it is yet a conquest in the field of the 

autiful. The work is an essay in the “ ssthe- 
tic” walk (like Gratiano, we are thankful for 
this word), that is, the children are set before 
us as ox this earth, but not of it. The picture 
is of high merit—simple, forcible, and sugges- 
tive. 

No. 64. ‘The Jew’s-harp,’ C. Rossiter. 
This study, although illustrating the common- 
place of domestic life, is a finished example of 
the successful study of direct and reflected 
lights. The truth is pursued with as much 
tenacity of purpose as if the subject had been 
of the worthiest and most elevated kind. The 
figures in the composition are a boy sitting 
near ihe window playing the Jew’s-harp for 
the amusement of a child held on its elder 
sister’s knee. 

No. 65. ‘At Rest,’ A. J. Starx. The com- 

ition contains two horses standing at a 
yarn-door ; they are well drawn and substan- 
tially painted. 

No. 69. ‘A Highland Interior,’ D. W. 
Deane. Discomfort and the picturesque are 
almost essentially conjoined: the houses we 
prefer to paint are not often those we desire 
to inhabit ; and the habiliments we select for 
painting are seldom those in which we should 
choose to appear. The very desolation of this 
hovel is most valuable on canvas; the depth 
and subdued lights of its darker ay are 
precisely what they should be; the light from 
the window, broken on the girl seated at the 
cradle, is perhaps a trifle exaggerated, but time 
will reduce it. 

No. 70. ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne,’ F. 
Grant, R.A. This is a head and bust of the 
Marquis, the features of which are pointedly 
expressive. His Lordship is dressed according 











to the taste of the commencement of the pre- 
sent 7-2 a blue coat with plain gilt 
buttons, and a buff waistcoat,—a combination 
discountenanced by Brummell, because it was 
worn by the Prince Regent. 

No. 71. ‘The Rev. Dr. Adler, the chief 
Rabbi,’ 8. A. Hart, R.A. A life-sized portrait, 
in which the subject is presented in the costume, 
we presume, of his bases. The portrait is 
unaffected and life-like. 

No. 72. ‘The Evening Saunter,’ G. P. Green. 
A portrait—that of a young ay wearing a 
grey dress; it is a graceful performance, re- 
minding the spectator of the earlier school of 
our portraiture. 

No. 77. ‘Scene on Brae Mar— Highland 
Deer, &c.,’ Sir E. Lanpszrer, R.A. This large 
picture takes rank by the side of the best 
works of the artist of the same class of subject. 
The deer are placed on one of the peaks of the 
mountain, above the eye of the spectator, so as 
to bring them in relief against the sky. The 
principal of the group is an old antlered stag 
with limbs very deficient in grace, but they are 
of course represented as they appeared. It 
is a family party,—there are does and fawns, 
two of a 5 are attentively looking at what 
appears to be, for it cannot be very distinctly 
seen, an eagle, that has risen into the air 
with prey in its talons. The point of the work 
~ hy movement and character of the stag’s 

ead. 

No. 78. * * * * D. Macrisz, R.A. We 
know not whether a redundant or a defective 
imagination be the greater evil in the practice 
of Art: the former we always observe dero- 
gates from the solemnity of grave subjects, 
while the latter is frequently right in the abne- 
gation of supernumerary and injurious acces- 
sory. The observation is suggested by the 
bewildering plenitude of objects, which in 
this really splendid picture importune the eye. 
The subject is a visit paid by William IIL, at- 
tended by Lords Carmarthen and Shrewsbury, 
to Peter the Great, in the winter of 1697-8, 
when working as a shipwright in the dockyard 
at Deptford. The Czar is attended by Men- 
schikoff, Golownin, Galitzin, and Prince Si- 
berski; he has also in his train a dwarf, a 
negro boy, a young actress of Drury Lane, and 
a monkey, the familiarity of which caused some 
alarm to William on the occasion of a later 
visit to Deptford. It is generally asserted 
that Peter not only worked hard himself, but 
made all about him exert themselves with equal 
industry. We find him accordingly in the 
act of sawing a rudder or stern-post, momen- 
tarily resting from his work to address William, 
who has placed himself in a somewhat formal 
attitude, while gravely receiving the Czar’s 
salute. Two more opposite characters can- 
not well be imagined. Peter is a jocund and 
hilarious perso as we encounter him here, 
but nothing in life can be more sad or solemn 
than William in expression, dress, and demea- 
nour. The attention of the entire Russian 
party is fixed upon William, with that happy 

rsistence which Mr. Maclise always evinces 
in indicating the points of his subject. Near 
Peter his three officers are working, one of 
them with an adze, but handling it so awk- 
wardly that it cannot be well determined 
whether he is aiming at the head of one of 
the group or at some unseen block of wood. 
On the left are three women—one of them 
the actress aforesaid; on the right, behind 
William, are the Lords Carmarthen and Shrews- 
bury; and in the centre, near the base of the 
composition, are the dwarf, the negro boy, and 
the monkey, with an endless diversit of tools 
and scientific instruments ; while yet farther on 
the left—a quiet allusion to Peter’s predilection 
for the bottle—is an assemblage of bottles and 
glasses, with an accompaniment of fruit, which 
simply and alone would form a picture, so 
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wonderfully is the texture of the orange-peel 
imitated. The enumeration of this material 
would furnish an auctioneer’s catalogue, and 
the drawing and painting of the items are a 
kind of perfection in Art which it is difficult to 
describe. But these are the injurious particles 
of the picture, with all their excellence of deli- 
neation ; it is these that induce a doubt whether 


we are most to admire the life or the still-life of | dra’ 


the picture; and we cannot leave the canvas 
without remarking the linear hardness of the 
execution. But, withal, we know of no other 
painter of our school who could send forth such 
a composition. We know not the destiny of 
the picture, but the subject is national, and it 
is well worthy to form one of the historical 
series in the New Houses of Parliament. 

No. 79. ‘Marlborough Forest,’ J. Sranrx. 
We can scarcely venture to allude to improve- 
ment in speaking of the works of this veteran 
artist. Nevertheless, this is the best produc- 
tion we have ever known him exhibit. 

No. 80. ‘Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., 
D.C.L., &c.,’? J. P. Knient, R.A. This head 
and bust of the President is a presentation to 
the Royal Academy. The likeness must be at 
once adsoulaigi it is an excellently painted 
work, and a valuable acquisition to At, in 
more senses than one. 

No 87. ‘The Duke Orsino and Viola,’ F. R. 
PicKERSGILL, A. 


Viola. My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 


I should your lordship. 
. . * + 


Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 
Viola. I am all the daughters of my father's house, 
And all the brothers too,—ané yet I know not. 


This is Viola’s famous confession in the fourth 
scene of the second act. The Duke is seated 
—Viola stands by him, looking on the ground, 
in maidenly diffidence at having proceeded so 
far in her declaration. The sentiment of the 
features is perfectly in accordance with the 
literal expression. She has excited the atten- 
tion of the Duke, who does not understand, 
nor does he care to understand her answer to 
his question, but at once returns to the subject 
of his thoughts. The picture is excelient in 
that best quality which is the essence of true 
Art—expression. 

No. 88. ‘The Piazza Navona at Rome,’ 
D. Roserts, R.A. This large picture illus- 
trates a subject less pictorial—more architec- 
tural—than the interior of the Cathedral of 
Milan ; it is, however, highly interesting, as 
affording an example of the modern ecclesiastical 
architecture of Rome. It is admirable in exe- 
cution. 

No. 89. ‘ Slender’s Wooing of Anne Page,’ 
A.M. Manor. The fatuity of Slender, and the 
aversion of Anne, are distinctly pronounced 
here, In this we say enough for the figures ; 
and it is hoped that a seat in favour of the 
brick wall behind them will be considered no 
cepemgemiees of the impersonations. 

No. 91. ‘Scene in a Welsh Valley,’ F. W. 
Itutmz. This is very like the Conway, with 
its alternate streams and pools flanked with 
river shingle and n trees—rendered_ here 
with the finest feeling; like all the works of 
this excellent artist, it is pure and true, and 
very carefully manipulated. 

No. 92. ‘ The Fhslepingher’ G. Smirm. 
The deficiency of the picture is, that we cannot 
see a subject of interest sufficient to engage the 
attention of the pho her ; nevertheless his 
camera is set, and he is adjusting his lens. 
The theatre of his oe is a village, the 
entire youthful population of which is come 
forth to wonder at the magic of his doings. 
The picture is remarkable for careful finish. 

No. 93. ‘Rough and Ready,’ Sir E. Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. This is a portrait of a pony—a 
quiet, sensible, and very safe animal. ‘The ac- 
cessories of the picture are simple and common- 





place, but yet they are adjusted with the taste 
and feeling of a master. There is nothing that 
could be exp without a sensible hiatus ; 
nor could anything else be introduced without 
a sense of repletion. 


No. 102. ‘To Let,’ J. Contixson. The 
point of the title is not very clear; the picture 
shows a lady in a dark s, in the act of 


wing » r Venetian blind, at a window 
well furnished with flowers. The figure is round 
and well drawn. 

No. 103. ‘Sacred Song,’ S. A. Hant, R.A. 
Extremely chaste in treatment, containing two 
figures singing from a slip of music which they 
hold before them. The expression in the fea- 
tures of each is of pure and elevated character. 

No. 104. ‘Upon the Mountain,’ T. 8. 
Cooper, A. The subject is a small society of 
goats and kids upon the summit of a hill sparse 
with pasture, and hard with the cropping out 
of the limestone rock. Goats are not the 
forte of this painter; it would ap that he 
paints them with difficulty; certainly not with 
the same felicity that he paints sheep and 
reece The composition does not hold well 

ther. 

o. 107. ‘Titian i. to make his first 
Essay in Colouring, W. Dyce, R.A. “ Ri- 
dolfi states that Titian yave the earliest indi- 
cation of his future eminence as a colourist b 
drawing a Madonna, which he coloured wit 
the juices of flowers”—such is the legend which 
follows the title in explanation of the picture. 
This picture is what would have been called 
Pre-Raffaellite before the inconsistencies and 
extravagances presented in the works so called. 
But it differs from such productions in two 
very important particulars, which are—the 
accurate drawing of the figure, and that it 
represents what might have been a living crea- 
ture. The boy is seated on a chair, looking 
over the back of it in contemplation at the 
marble figure of a Madonna, which resembles 
more one of the beautiful Nuremberg Madonnas 
than anything we have seen in Italy. His hand 
rests upon the paper on which he has been 
drawing, and he is surrounded by flowers 
strewed upon the ground. Everything in the 
picture is worked out with the utmost refine- 
ment of labour; the leaves are individually 
represented, and every crack in the bark of the 
trees is made out in the spirit of the most per- 
fect imitation. The expression of the boy is 
intense; he looks as if he had not succeeded. 

No. 108. ‘The Rev. G. T. Marker, Rector 
of Uffculme, Devon, and Mrs. Marker,’ J. P. 
Kyicut, R.A. The two portraits are painted 
on the same canvas, the figures being seated 
side by side. The features of both are animated 
and agreeable. 
No. 114. ‘Flowers,’ T.Gréytanp. A small 
study consisting principally of yellow roses, 
rendered with the truth which usually dis- 

ishes the works of the artist. 
o. 116. ‘A Portrait, A. Boxatt, A. It) 
is that of a lady wearing a white dress; the 
features, which are turned full towards the spec- 
tator, are painted with the utmost softness, 
but the chin is out of drawi This artist is, 
rhaps, the last of the sketching school—upon 
im the new movement has no influence. We 


tin 


No. 118. ‘Clearing Off,’ J. Meavows, Sen. 
A small marine subject, in which the sea is 
described with spirit, while the aspect of the sky 
is co-incident with the title. 

No. 122. ‘God Save the Queen,’ Mrs. E. M. 
Warp. We listen here to a chorus of small 
voices singing the national anthem, the per- 
formance being conducted by a lady who pre- 
sides at the piano. This is, we presume, a 
composition of family portraiture, rendered 
interesting from the manner in which the 
youthful characters are introduced. It is a 
picture of very great merit, and of general 
interest: indeed, there are not many better 
works in the collection than this production of 
a lady—whether we regard the composition 
or the execution. 

No. 123. * * * ® F, Goopats, A. 

** Veux-tu la tendresse, me voila Jenny ; 

Veux-tu Ja richesse—nenni, nenni.” 
We have here a Breton youth and maiden 
seated on a grassy bank which rises behind 
them, so as to form the background to the 
picture. He advances his suit with the ques- 
tions constituting the distich that forms the 
title. He leans back, so that the girl is the 
, rome figure, and she comes forward many 
e more brilliant than her lover. The 
colour and sentiment of the head rivet the at- 
tention. She isa most piquante impersonation ; 
the felicitous relation of the figures tells the 

we in terms plain enough. 

0. 125. ‘Kate Nickleby at Madame Man- 
talini’s,’ W. P. Fritu, R.A. The particular 
here illustrated is as follows:—*Kate’s 
_ in the t was humble enough, her 
uties being limited to holding articles of cos- 
tume until Miss Knag was ready to try them 
on.” We find Kate, accordingly, standing with 
a mantle thrown over her arm, we learn 
from the reflection in a cheval glass, that Miss 
Knag is in the act of trying on another, but 
not within the field of view. The picture is 
low in tone, and sober in colour, and the flesh 
tints are not of those bright hues to which we 
have been accustomed in the works of this 
painter ; the subject is also of a lower order 

than subjects that have preceded it. 

No. 126. ‘Mrs. Markham,’ F. Grant, R.A. 
This is a portrait of a lad equip for a win- 
ter walk in “a wide-awake’ dark cloak. 
There is much more of pictorial quality in this 
treatment than if the subject had been presented 
in the costume of the drawing-room, with her 
hair 4 la Semiramis. 

No. 130. ‘The Right Honourable Sir George 
Clark, of Pennycuik, Bart.,’ Sir J. Watson 
Gorpoy, R.A. This painter in a 
high degree the art of concentrating the interest 
of his portraits in the heads. force and 


vitality of this head approximate to the life as - 


nearly as Art can to Nature. 

No. 132. ‘ Early Summer,’ W. F. Wirner- 
mncton, R.A. There is a greater degree of 
breadth in this work than in many other pic- 
tures of its author, which, with the utmost 
nicety of elaboration, have nevertheless been 
injured by a reckless distribution of light. 

No. 133. ‘A Welcome Arrival,’ J. D. Luar. 
We are here introduced into a hut in the 
Crimea, the dwelling of one, or it may be two, 





do not mean that the head is in anywise loosely 
executed; but the dress is sketchy, and the 
left hand, which rests in the lap, is only indi- | 
cated; it is, however, a production of much | 
elegant simplicity. 
0: 117. ‘ The First of October,’ A. Coors, | 
R.A. This picture contains portraits of the | 
inter and his son, who are resting at the skirt | 


of their cover after their sport ; for it is scarcely | 
necessary to say that “the first of October” 
means pheasant-shooting. Mr. Cooper, Sen., 


is in conversation with a lady who has ridden 
up to the party on a grey horse, which is ex- 
tremely well painted. 


cavalry officers, one of whom has received a 
case from home containing a variety of neces- 
saries and luxuries, among which there has been 
a packet of illustrated newspapers, the cuts 
whereof have been clipped out and pasted on to 
the sides of the hut. We conceive there may 
be truth in the picture rather from what the 
hut wants in comfort than what it contains. - 
No. 134. ‘In Sussex,’ J. Stank. The com- 
ition strongly resembles those scenes which 
nd favour with this painter—that is, it con- 
sists of a few trees, well and carefully painted, 
with a portion of di . There is, within 
the s of the trees, a rvin of an abbey or a 
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monastery—an association which must, we con- 
ceive, exist in reality. 

No. 135. ‘Thoughts of the Future,’ R. Car- 
nick. The title is not so appropriate as many 
others that might have been given to this work, 
which shows a mother contemplating her sleep- 
ing boy. The window of the room is at the 
head of the bed, and the manner in which the 
light breaks upon the figure communicates to it 
roundness, force of tone, and substance. ‘The 
effect is admirably managed ; there is — 
to distract the eye, and in execution the work 
is very skilful. 

No. 136. ‘The Mountain Path,’ J. T. Liy- 
weit. As an expression of sunshine, this is 
among the most successful works we have ever 
seen. The /ocale is a section of upland pasture, 
witha footpath leading over it definitely marked 
by the current of the rain-water which has flowed 
down the hill. It would be diflicult to discover 
in the place itself anything worthy of being 

ainted; but everything in Nature, faithfully 
yrought forward, will become a picture qualified 
by some feature of the beautiful. ‘The colour 
is powerful, yet it is well supported, and is, 
therefore, not crude; but in the distance there 
are certain ges of purple shade which are 
altogether inharmonious with the rest of the 
composition—these are dull and opaque spots. 

No. 138. ‘The Young Brother,’ W. Mut- 
neapy, R.A. This picture has, we believe, been 
long on Mr. Mulready’s easel, and has cost him 
much anxiety ; but this, to a casual observer, is 
not at all apparent. It was commissioned by 
the late Mr. Vernon, and is to be added to the 
Vernon Gallery. It contains only three figures, 
which are larger than any we have ever seen 
from the easel of this eminent painter. The 
three figures are achild in the arms of its 
elder sister, or mother, shrinking in play from 
an elder brother, who is about to pinch its ear. 
The back of the woman is turned to the spec- 
tator, and the child rests upon her left shoulder, 

while the youth on the right passes his arm in 
front of the principal figure. Beyond this there 
is no narrative, no allusive incident ; the beauty 
and power of the work lie in its execution and 
colour—the former is marvellously minute, the 
latter brilliant and most harmonious. The 
oe breadth of the woman’s dress is 
Mars orange, in proximity with which there are 
powerful and positive reds and blues. There 
is also a strong green, in the shape of foliage, 
overhead, which, under certain circumstances, 
would look cruder and greener than anything 
that Nature has in her ample stores, but it is 
reduced to harmony with masterly power. 
Looking closely at the hand of the child, and 
other hands in the picture, it would appear 
that some of these parts have been painted 
from photographic pictures. This may or may 
hot be; but such is the appearance of these 
extremities. Fine as this picture is, we confess 
we would rather have seen a work with smaller 
figures and more of a story. It is exhibited by 
the executors of the late Mr. Vernon. ? 

No. 145. ‘In Lyndale, North Devon,’ W. F. 
Witueninetox, R.A. This, it may be pre- 
sumed, represents a passage of the course of 
the river Lynn; it is very like Devonshire 
scenery, but perhaps not the most paintable 
morcean that might have been selected 

No. 146. ‘ The Lonely Hearth,’ A. Rawx- 
LEY :— 

“ Weep not, she ’ + sle 
‘ tw he mm nm boar ee pain, 
We are here introduced to the humble home of 
an aged cottager, who sits at his hearth in 
widowed loneliness. The crape band on his 
a hapa ase -s lost bm wife; and 
_ from a shadowy Ht in which the wile i —_ 
to be borne away b vels. T ——an 
- me away by angels. The poor old 
man's position is very clearly set forth. 
No. 150. ‘Ye Bauks and Braes,’ C. Duxes. 


A rustic group, somewhat in the sentiment of 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” A youth is playing on 
the pipe the air, it may be supposed, mentioned 
as the title. ‘The figures are natural and well 
rounded. 

No. 151. ‘ Margaret and Lizzy with Pitchers 
at the Fountain,’ Mrs. M. Rossinson. This 
is the scene between the gossips at the foun- 
tain, in Faust :-— 

Lieschen. Hast nichts yon Barbelchen gehiirt? 

Gretchen. Kein Wort. Ich komm’ gar wenig unter Leute. 
Lieschen. Gew'ss, Sibylie sagt’ mir’s heute, &c. 
The fountain is placed in an open space, and 
the two figures are immediately in front of it, 
engaged in their earnest scandal. But this 
picture is drawn and painted with all the mas- 
culine vigour of a student who had graduated in 
every Art-school in wos 2 The execution 
evinces power and knowledge, and the ex- 
pression of the women accords with the spirit 
of the text. 

No. 152. ‘A London Flower Girl,’ W. P. 
Fritu, R.A. This is, we believe, the first time 
this picture has been exhibited, although we 
have seen it, or a replica, in a private collection. 
The girl stands holding before her a number 
of flower-pots, in which are growing various 
plants, and looking up at some neighbouring 
window. . 

No. 153. ‘Heat Showers in August,’ T. S. 
Coorer, A. This is not esscntially a land- 
scape, as the title might be supposed to sig- 
nify ; it is a cattle picture, but in every respect 
superior to recent works of the artist; it 
approaches the quality of his early master, 
Verbockhoven. It represents the everlasting 
knoll with sheep and a cow, very carefully 
painted. 

No. 154. ‘Mrs. Peel,’ F. Grant, R.A. The 
lady is introduced in a plain walking-dress, 
holding before her a round hat. It is a portrait 
of much grace and sweetness. 

No. 157. ‘ Dressed for the “ Kermesse ” (vil- 
lage féte), Antwerp,’ E. H. Harpen. A single 

figure,—that of a woman,—apparently well 
executed, but hung so high that it cannot be 
inspected. 

No. 158. ‘The Holy Family before Jeru- 
salem,’ E. Kircupacu. An example of the 
German school, but referring directly to those 
of the old masters, who, before the time of 
Masaccio, knew not that much of the beauty of 
composition lay in variety of line and quantity. 
The three heads are in profile, and all are turned 
one way. 

No. 160. ‘A Signal in the Horizon,’ J. C. 
Hoox, A. We are introduced here to the 
family of a pilot, or boatman, living on the cliff 
somewhere, perhaps, about the Isle of Wight. 
All the figures are on the steps by which the 
cliff is ascended to the boatman’s dwelling ; and 
there he is himself, looking searchingly through 
his glass, his wife dragging the tanned mainsail 
out of its resting-place, Lis son standing on 
the steps a little higher up, and, above all, a 
child at the door of their cottage. No artist 
describes these humble sea-side realitics with 
so much truth. 

No. 161. ‘A Sea Nymph,’ W. E. Frost, 
A. She stands in the water adjusting her 
hair. The picture is one of those miniature- 
studies of which this painter exhibits one or 
a every year; all being of great beauty and 
Vaiue, 

No. 162. ‘The Confidante,’? W. Gate. This 
is a small picture, in which appear two ladies 
in earnest conversation on a subject which it is 
not necessary to mention. The scene is a grove, 
which, with the figures, is exquisitely mani- 
pulated. 

No. 167. ‘ Rather Fractious,’ G. Smiru. A 
group of a mother and child, the former washing 
the latter. The figures tell forcibly, relieved by 
a plain wall, with somewhat of a Dutch simpli- 
city of taste. 











No. 171. ‘ The Author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory” in his Dining-room,’ G. Jonrs, R.A. 
A a sketchy picture, in which we see an 
old gentleman, which may represent the late 
Mr. Rogers, seated at a table. The room looks 
out upon the Green Park. 

No. 172. ‘ Breakfast - time — Morning 
Games,’ C. W. Corr, R.A. These “ morning 
games” are something in the spirit of “Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes,” &c. A child 
stands on a chair with eyes closed and mouth 
open, receiving from her mother a piece of 
su The scene, as may be inferred from 
the title, is a breakfast-room of very comfort- 
able appearance ; the subject is interesting, and 
the work supplies ample evidence of power. 

No. 180. Youth and Age,’ J. C. Horstey, 
A. The contrast here is sufficiently obvious— 
a poor old widow in a red cloak, having been 
collecting sticks, is resting on her way home; 
she is in the shade; near her stands a party of 
vil children, one of whom, with infantine 
simplicity, offers the old dame a flower: they 
are in the light, and the light and the shade, in 
this case, have a pointed signification. The 
place in which _— and age thus meet is a 
descending road, flanked by high banks and 
shaded by trees. ‘The life of the picture has 
been successfully studied, and the secondary 
passages show an equally satisfactory result. 

No. 181. ‘Faces in the Fire,’ J. Brerr. 
The subject is by no means worthy of the 
execution. The picture is small, containing 
one figure—a youth sitting at his ease contem- 
plating the glowing embers. 

No. 186.* * * * Miss E. Turck :— 

* T'll sit me down and muse 
Beneath yon shady tree,” &c. 

The practice of substituting a poetical quota- 
tation for a title is becoming very common. 
Where there is any difficulty in finding a title, 
this may be intelligible, but it cannot otherwise 
be understood. This picture shows a female 
rustic figure seated under a tree, but she comes 
entirely out of the picture. The ferns and 
undergrowth are very carefully painted. 

No. 188. ‘At Berncastle, on the Moselle,’ 
G.C. Staxrietp. This work is more interest- 
ing from its execution than the agreeable nature 
of the subject. The prominent feature of the 
view is a crucifix in the nearest site, placed 
over an arch, under which a rapid stream flows. 
It is painted with a substantial success that 
gives to every object the weight and hardness 
of nature. 

No. 189. ‘ The Cradle of the River,’ R. Rep- 
Grave, R.A. One of those sylvan subjects 
which this artist realises with much feeling. 
The cradle of the river is a w —a 
spring in the hill-side supplying, it may be sup- 
osed from the title, the nascent rill of some 
important stream. ‘The entire site is covered 
with trees, and it rises so as to close imme- 
diately without distance. From the appear- 
ance of the whole it seems to have been painted 
on the spot. 

No. 190. ‘ Margaret,’ F. Stonz, A. This is 
the scene from “ Faust,” in which Margaret, 
sitting at her spinning-wheel, and alone, thus 
laments :— 

** Meine Ruhe ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer ; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmer mehr.” 


She is seated, her head resting on her hand, 
aud the tears falling from her cheeks. It is 
so different in manner from the usual work 
of the artist that we should not have attributed 
it to him. The change seems to result from 
the new influence. It is very beautiful in cha- 
racter and in execution. 

No. 191. ‘Mrs. Gisbourne,’ J. Lucas. A 
life-sized figure representing a lady in a coloured 
dress, agreeable in expression, and without 
affectation. 

No. 196. ‘The Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D., 
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LL.D.,’ D. Macxez. A characteristic por- 
trait of an elderly gentleman, presented at full- 
length, and wearing a gown and bands. He 
rests his left hand on some papers and books ; 
the pose is easy, and the features animated. 

No. 197. ‘Sophia Western,’ A. E. Cuaron, 
R.A. She is reclining in an arm-chair, in dee 
meditation, and near her lies a muff, from whic 
a Cupid is creeping with the evident intention 
of wounding her with an arrow, which he ps 
in his hand. The picture, to speak mildly, is 
sketchy, and not up to the average of the pre- 
sent day. 

No. 198. ‘Sketching from Nature,’ W. 
Hemstry. The study is made by an artist 
surrounded by a group of village children, 
from one of whom he is drawing. The model, 
amid the jokes of his companions, looks as 

ve and collected as he can. Each figure 
= been drawn and painted with a resolution 
to carry it out to perfection. The colours are 
strong and effective; the work is one of rare 
excellence. 

No. 201. ‘A Swiss Meadow in June,’ H. 
Moore. If this be true, the meadows in 
Switzerland are more flowery than our own. 
The site is a gentle slope, covered with long 

rass, enriched with flowers of a variety of 

ues. ‘There is nothing remarkable in the 
subject as to striking feature ; the beauty of 
the work is entirely due to the extreme tender- 
ness and fulness of the elaboration, which has 
repeated the grass and flowers blade for blade, 
and leaf for leaf. 

No. 204. ‘Port na Spania, near the Giant’s 
Causeway, Antrim, Coast of Ireland,’ C. Stan- 
rieLD, R.A. In this grand picture there is 
more of dignified and serious narrative than in 
the others generally of Mr. Stanfield’s recent 
works, with the exception of “The Wreck” — 
the lone ship. The picture sets forth the de- 
struction of certain of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada, that were cast upon this part of the 
coast of Ireland. ‘These vessels, driven on shore 
in the mist, and supposing the isolated rock, 
called the Chimney-tops, to be in reality the 
chimneys of Dunluce Castle, wasted their 
powder in firing at them. The gale increased 
and they were totally lost. We see, therefore, 
two of these redoubted vessels lying shattered 
on the rocks; portions of their crews, that 
have escaped the waves, are clambering up 
the rocks; and drifting on the shore is a large 
boat full of people—priests, soldiers, sailors, 
and officers, who have crowded into her with- 
out order. All this passes immediately beneath 
the famous basalt rocks of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, the base of which is lashed by the billows 
of a heavy sea; the right is enveloped in the 
fatal mist which accelerated the destruction 
of the ships. This is a picture which should 
be possessed by the nation as an ornament of 
the Houses of Parliament, for the subject is 
unquestionably historical. More might have 
been made of the ships. 

No. 210. ‘The Lady North,’ H. We1catt. 
The head and bust of a lady painted in a 
manner extremely simple and ful. 

No. 212. ‘General Sir James Simpson, 
G.C.B.,’ Sir J. W. Gorpoy, R.A. This is a 
full-length portrait, in which the subject is in- 
troduced, standing, and in uniform, relieved by 
a dark smoky background, with a slight allusion 
in the rear to the operations before ‘Sebastopol. 
The background, without being at all forced 
upon the eye, is extremely significant of move- 
ment and action. 

No. 213. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley in Church,’ 
C. R. Lestiz, R.A. The subject is from the 
112th number of the “Spectator,” the text 
runs thus :— As Sir Roger is landlord to the 
whole con; ion he keeps them in very good 
order, and will suffer ssbady to sleep in it 
besides himself; for if by chance he has been 
surprised-into a short nap at sermon, upon 





recovering out of it he stands up and looks 
about him, and if he sees anybody else nodding 
either wakes them himself or sends his servant 
to them.” In this instance one of his humble 
tenantry is dozing, and a servant in a very 
white wig and bright yellow livery is about to 
wake him. This picture is less finished than 
others exhibited lately by the artist, but the 
alternations of the light and shade are effectively 
, and the whole is very true. 

0. 214. ‘A Quiet Nook,’ A. J. Starx. 
The nearest site exemplifies a small brook-side 
wilderness of those rank aquatic plants that 
are so rich in pictorial composition—docks, 
sedges, rushes, long grasses, and tangled weeds. 
The remoter trees and distance are not less 
successful. 

No. 215. ‘Craig Dulyn, Caernarvonshire,’ 
J.W.Oaxes. The ey of this picture also 
lies in the immediate foreground, wherein a 
large boulder, abounding in moss and lichens, 
forms a prominent object, where also we have 
the utmost wealth of the rank weeds; while 
beyond the foreground section is presented a 
view of a wild and broken country. This is 
the most profitable—the most earnest—kind of 
study for improvement in landscape art. We 
cannot praise the picture too highly. 

No. 216. ‘Heaven,’ P. Levixy. An absurd 
title to give to a study of a nun, without any 
further accessory, and looking rather a daughter 
of earth than heaven : it is a pendant to another 
work, No. 218, entitled “ Heaven,” patched and 
costumed as in the time of Louis Quinze. 

No. 219. ‘ Autumn Morning—Where Brook 
and River meet,’ T. Creswick, R.A. The title 
is assisted by a quotation from Tennyson :— 
“*Q, bubbling brook,’ says Edmund in his rhyme, 

* Whence come you ?' and the brook *‘ Why not?’ replies, 
* I come from haunts of coot and hern ; 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valiey,’” &c. 
The foreground is rich and solid, as are gene- 
rally such passages in the works of this painter ; 
the — ~ — nye latter re- 

ting the sky—are highly satisfactory. A 
Emall foot-bridge pace. the brook, Tayend 
which the bank rises and intercepts the view. 
On the right flows the river ina bright stream, 
its banks shaded by trees. Trees rise also in 
the nearer s, but they seem rather to 
have been improvised than painted from Nature, 
and on the left the ruins of an abbey are seen 
through the trees, an object in the composition 
which does not aid it. 

No. 225. ‘The Prison Window, Sevilla, 
1857,’ J. Pur. The title iss tive ; there 
are many ways of illustrating it, but perhaps 
none more touching than this direct appeal to 
our humanities. A prisoner is seen at the 
window, to which his wife, on the outside, lifts 
their child to kiss the father, whose anxiety to 
meet the embrace, causes him to press eagerly 

inst the iron bars, insomuch as to distort 
his features. The mother looks down weeping 
while holding up the child. The vigorous exe- 
cution of the and their simple, even 
rude, nature gives emphasis to the incident. 

No. 227. ‘The Dame’s Absence,’ A. Rayx- 
LEY. 

“ Forewarn’ their pranks behold, 

"Twill tate ny ey and all the scenes unfold.” 
The little bird is a robin, which has made his 
at the deor, and his advent seems 


ap : 
to have effected a temporary sus of the 
“ pranks” alluded to in the distich. We know 


not which most to admire in this composition 
—the children, or the that we see in 
summer sunshine, for door is open. As 


ma: be oupent, Oo ad usied in 
pa we: way but the of their 
lessons ; some are 


ye into the 
ight, others are in the mut are emi- 
oeatiy successful as constituting a pictorial 


whole. 





No. 229. * * * A. E, Cuaron, R.A. 


“. ... The isle is full of noises— 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.” 


These lines tell us that the subject is from the 
“ faerie” of the “ Tempest,” and we are intro- 
duced to some of the spiritual essences—the 
authors of these sweet noises. They are sport- 
ing in a sunbeam—dancing merrily to their 
own music. Grace and poetry are im the con- 
ception, but the canvas is too full; the compo- 
sition is confused, and the idea is not worthily 
out. 

No. 230. ‘On the Coast of France, in the 
Autumn of 1853,’ J. R. Herpert, R.A. This 
study presents nothing very remarkable or at- 
tractive in coast scenery. “The purpose of the 
artist has been a truthful version of nature. 
From an elevation, the spectator traces the line 
of the shore until it is lost in distance. There 
is but little of life; the broad sea is rippled 
only by such waves as simply assist its colour. 
The whole is a tranquil breadth of sunshine, 
described with much intensity of feeling. 

No. 232. ‘An American Gentleman in the 
Costume of a Bedouin Sheik—Mount Sinai in 
the und,’ M. K. Ketiece. This is a 
striking , and, if it be a portrait, it must 
be admitted that the personage is admirably 
adapted to the character. The dress is one 
which, with every propriety, might be introduced 
into religious art, and with more truth than 
classical ey * 

No. 234. ‘ Vintage Time,’ J. A. Hovstoy. 
This presents a graceful and effective arrange- 
ment ; but the picture hangs high, and nothing 
more can be said of it. 


No. 236. ‘Eleanor,’ L. W. Desaxces. A 
head and bust of a young Indy, life-like, well 
relieved, and beautifull 


No. 237. ‘Tangford Bridge, Staines, from 
my Study Window,’ T. Uwiys, R.A. A small 
picture, painted with much firmness of touch. 

No. ahs. ‘The Moorland Child,’ R. Rep- 
crave, R.A. A small picture, containing 
study of a child standing at a stile. She is in 
pom and comes in forcible relief against the 
bright sunshine which lights up the field behind 
her. The little fi and all the auxiliary 
objects are ren with earnestness and truth. 

o. 245. ‘The Court, Palace, and Gardens 
of Alcinous—A Ruddy Morning,’ F. Dawsy, 
A — 


“ Close to the gates a garden lies, 
From storms and inclement skies ; 
Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 
Fenced with a green inclosure all around.” 


This picture alludes to the entertainment of 
Ulysses by Alcinous, King of Phmacia, and 
Nausicoa, his daughter, after the shipwreck of 
the wandering king, caused by Neptune in 
revenge for the extinction of the sight of Poly- 
phemus. The palace, a spacious edifice, stands 
on an eminence which is ascended by flights of 
wide steps from a sheltered creek, in which are 
seen the ships of Ulysses, who is about to em- 
bark once more for Ithaca, and is conducted 
down to the ships by Alcinous, his daughter, 
and a train of attendants. Corfu may not be 
far to go for a subject, but we have seen better 
pictures painted by this artist from subjects 
nearer home. The effect seems timidly subdued, 
and the colour of the light, instead of 
being ruddy, is copper-coloured. 

No. 246. ‘Lady Jenkinson,’ R. Bucxwer. 
The lady is presented at full- attired in 
black. The it is effective, but we cannot 
help - king that ee ayy many of 
those of this painter t e. 

No. 253. ‘A Christmas Party,’ F. D. 
Hanpy. One of those humble interiors which 
this artist paints with such minute finish ; but 
we find here, as in antecedent works of a similar 
kind, that the shaded peamnape ase black. 

consists of a society of village ps. 

‘0. 254. ‘The Message,’ G. B. zu. A 





boy is dispatched with a basket containing, 
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perhaps, a present, and he is strictly charged 
to deliver “ the message ” as he receives it. 

pose of the boy and the action of the woman 
are sufficiently definite ; but he is a spot in the 
picture—had his jacket been dark instead of 
white the feeling of the whole would have been 
improved. 





THE MIDDLE ROOM. 
No. 257. ‘Incident in the Massacre of the | 
Saint Bartholomew,’ FE. B. Morris. — This | 
incident is the rescue from death by Queen | 
Margaret of a man who was pursued by the 
arehers into the apartments of the queen, and | 
wounded there by them. They were followed | 
by their captain, who censured their indiscretion, 
and this is the moment represented in the pic- 
ture. The lines in the draperies contend in | 
force with the lines formed by the figures, which 
look rather formal than accidental. 
No?262. ‘Mrs. Robert Smith,’ E. Kauisacn. 
This figure, which is of the size of life, seems to 





have been executed with some reference to the 


feeling of the “old masters”—an extremely 
difficult and unsatisfactory method of treating 
portraiture. ane 
No. 264. ‘The First Break in the Family, 
T. Faxp. 
“Oho! drear dawn'd the morning, and dark lower'd 
the sky, 
When our moorland cottage the mai! coach cam bye; 
And grief at our couthy hame made his first ca; 
When that coach bore our bonnie young Willie awa. 
* 7 . * * 
We gazed till the coach faded far ower the moor, 
When a rainbow stream‘d down ower our auld cottage 


door, 
And we hail'd the blest omen, as Hope's happy daw, 
That Heaven would shed blessings on Willie awa.” 


The story of the departure is very graphically 
and circumstantially told, and literally accord- 
ing to the text of the verses quoted above. 
The vehicle is seen in the distance, and the 


‘ entire family—mother, father, and sisters—have 


come forth from their cottage home to watch 
the departing coach. The mother on her knees 
implores blessings on her son, and in her prayer 
every member of the family joins. The ex- 
pression of the entire party points directly to 
the loss they have sustained. The figures are 
very a painted, and in the detail there 
is greater breadth and less fastidiousness of de- 
tail than in antecedent works. 


No, 265. ‘French Fishing-lugger at Anchor | 


off Hastings,’ J. Witsoy. She is scarcely 
“off” Hastings, being some half mile from 
Hastings on the Brighton side. It is not 
credible either, that, with a breeze off the sea, 
any seaman would come to an anchor within 
= break of the waves, for the cliffs are within 
vail. 

No. 268. ‘A Stream from the Hills,’ B. 
Leaver. The light and shade of the remoter 
portions of this work are highly satisfactory. 

No. 269. ‘Half an Hour at Noon,’ t 8 
Coorer, A. The principal in the picture is a 

y horse, which is well drawn and painted, 
insomuch as to supersede his companion—a 
boy, resting also for the “half-hour at noon.” 
On the left there is a bank, rich with docks and 
rushes, on which as much care has been be- 
stowed as on the horse. Although only a horse, 
it is at least a rariorwm from the unique series 
of late works. 

No. 270. ‘Susannah,’ R. Tarr. This is a 
full-length quasi nude figure about, we presume, 
to descend intoa bath. She is not a Susannah, 
nor is the figure of sufficient elegance for a pic- 
ture of this kind: 

No. 278. ‘A Widow’s Son going to Sea,’ J. 
C. Hook, A. 

* Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 
Through wind and wave right onward steer ; 


The moisten‘d eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear.” 


The compositions of this artist, that is, his 


recent figure pictures, are at least extremely 





| lines in praise of the gallant “ Dextrier,” the 
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original. ‘They are generally such as enable 

him to place one figure above another. The 

widow’s son is on the ladder of a landing- 

lace, about to swing himself into the boat 

Salou, which is to convey him to his ship. His 

mother stands above him. The substance and 

reality which he gives to his accessories fre- 

uently, as in this case, deprive the figures of | 
their due importance. 

No. 279. ‘The Scheldt from the Quai Van- | 
dyke, Antwerp,’ E. Haves. We know the | 
Scheldt well, but we have never seen it so | 
rough as it is here represented, so high up as | 
Antwerp. 

No. 281. ‘ Place des Grandes Fontaines, | 
Auxerre, France,’ L. J. Woop. One of those 
street-views which this painter executes with so 
much taste. But this is not one of the most 
favourable examples of the “ paintable” material 
of Auxerre: there are more advantageous 
points, which comprehend the cathedral and 
also the river. 

No. 283. ‘A Dream of tlie Past—Sir Isum- 
bras at the Ford,’ J. E. Mittais, A. “The 
Metrical Romance of Sir Isumbras” is men- 
tioned as the source of this subject. After eleven 


_ broad-backed, powerful horse of Sir Isumbras, 
| then follow the lines which more immediately 
| supply the incident :— 
* And als he wente by a wood schawe, 

Thare mette he with a lyttille knave, 

Came rynnande him agayne— 

* Gramercy, fair Syr Isumbras, 
Have pitie on us in this case, 

And lifte us uppe for Marie's sake!’ 

N‘as never childe so fayre.” 

The rhyme proceeds to mention a “ mayden,” 
also, as being desirous of crossing the river, and 
Sir Isumbras, in his good-nature, places the girl 
before him and the boy behind, and so crosses 
the river, in which act he is represented. Mr. 
Millais has quitted the beaten track in search 


removed the casque, substituted the beret ; 
there are many other inaccuracies in the work 
to which we might allude, but we cannot devote 
more s to the picture; indeed, it is not 
entitled to occupy space—its merits are not to 
be discovered, while its defects are palpable. 
No. 285. ‘ La Pensée,’ T. G. Gooprerson. 
The head of a young lady ; the face is animated 


| by much sweetness of expression. 


No. 294. ‘ Parted Streams,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A. :— 
“That meet again, 
And mingle as of old.” 

There are here more of nature and of the colour of 
nature than in others of the late productions of 
the painter. ‘The strength lies in the description 
of the nearest site, which abounds with stones, 
each of which is individualised, together with 
the weedy incidents of the river-side. The 
rivulet divides into two streams, and beyond 
this there is a line of trees traversing the 

icture, the whole shut in by high ground. 
Nature is most closely followed in the nearest 
passages of the work. 

No. 296. ‘Orchids,’ Miss A. F. Murtrie. 
They are cast, as it were, on a mossy bank, 
which, with the flowers themselves, constitutes 
an agreeable picture. 

No. 297. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ 8. Comz. A 
miniature in oil, of much excellence in execution. 

No. 299. ‘ Nameless and Friendless,’ Miss FE. 
Oszorn. This subject is extremely well carried 
out; and, in execution and drawing, it is much 
firmer than the works of ladies generally. A 
eg girl has painted a picture, which she offers 

or sale to a dealer, who, from the speaking 
expression of his features, is sor to depre- 
ciate the work. It is a wet, dismal day, and 
she has walked far to dispose of it; and now 
awaits in trembling the decision of a man who 
is become rich by the labours of others. The 
incident is narrated with feeling and emphasis. 
No. 300. ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ A. Bon- 





of subject, but his success is not ere 
to the distance he has travelled. But, to | 


has yet exhi 
nearly of the size of life. Sir Isumbras wears a 
tilting suit of gilt armour, of about the period | 
of our Henry VIII. ; his head is uncovered, and | 
he carries his helmet suspended from his saddle ; | 
behind him sits the little boy, with the faggot 
of sticks which he has gathered, and before | 
| him the girl, and thus he crosses the ford, the | 
| water reaching nearly to the horse’s chest, and 
his body being but a very little removed from 
| the lower portion of tlie frame—a disposition of 
—_ unseeinly appearance. The time is evening, 
and on the opposite side of the river there are 











HEUR. This is a picture of much excellence ; 


describe the Eee :—It is larger than any he | it is definite and clear in manner, without the 
ited, the man and horse being | slightest affectation. The water exhibits the 


closest imitation of nature in its reflection, and 
the trees and rising ground are a very literal 
transcript from nature. There are, however, 
two objects which would have been better 
omitted — these are nondescript mounds, or 
heaps, in the foreground. 

o. 301. ‘Lord Bridport, J. P. Kyicuz, 
R.A. This head is successful in the best 
qualities of portraiture. 

No. 307. ‘ Major Cumming Demar, Bengal 
Army, in the uniform of the First Irre ular 
Cavalry, Gwalior Contingent,’ C. Satu. This 


| two nuns, and, at a greater distance, buildings | is a life-sized portrait, man and horse. The 


among the trees. Mr. Millais usually proposes 
a sentimental solution to every passage in his 


compositions, but we can discover nothing here | 
3, | beyond a common-place act of a kind-hearted 


/man. If there be any lofty didactic interpreta- 
_ tion involved in the picture, it is too obscure 

for common understandings. If it be proposed 
, to exemplify the protection of the weak by the 
| strong, we have seen it better illustrated with 
| simple materials. The armour we think we 
/have seen before; it is of the square-toed 


orbould ; it may be his property, but it seems 
to have been gilt for this occasion. This artist 
professes extreme accuracy in every minute 
circumstance. This metrical romance is a pro- 
duction of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
it is, therefore, not enough to appeal to the 
| allegorical tendency of the picture to account 
| for this. The horse, moreover, is imperfectly 
| drawn, and is of a purple bronze colour—a hue 

unknown in reference to horses. The features 

of the knight are full of benevolence, but the 
| expression of the girl is that of vulgar idiotic 
wonder. It was not usual for knights to ride 
with the head uncovered, they generally, having 





pret. and has been frequently painted by Mr. | 


expression is penetrating, and the entire figure 
conveys the impression of a dashing officer. 

No. 308. ‘Calais Fishermen taking in their 
| Nets—Squall coming on,’ C. Sranrrexp, R.A. 
| The a object is a fishing-lugger, which 
| is rolling heavily over the seas, and, secondarily, 
a boat hauling in the nets; the sky, to the left, 
is rainy, and looks threatening. The breadth of 
the water surface, and the rolling volume of 
the waves, are painted with the usual masterly 
power of the painter. 

No. 309. ‘Cottage Interior—Woman Iron- 
ing,’ W. Nicot. The interior has been followed 
out brick by brick from some snug cottage, but 
it appears to have been set in order to be 
painted,—there is no picturesque accident. The 
principal figure—a woman—is standing at a 
table occupied according to the title ; there is 
much reality in this figure. 

No. 312. ‘The Never-failing Brook—The 
Busy Mill,” W. F. Witnertneton, R.A. The 
trees in the works of this artist are very carefull 
wrought, but they are often spotted with lights, 
which distract the eye and are otherwise fatal 
to the composition. The water, the little mill, 
and the banks of the stream are perfect in exe- 
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scenery descri “The ‘ 

No. 314. ‘ Ploughing in the Cam > G. 
Mason. The interest of the composition centres 
in the yoke of oxen that are working in the 
plough; they are fine long-horned animals of 
the Spanish breed. 

No. 315. ‘H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia,’ 
C. Scummpt. The Prince is standing; he 
wears the blue Russian uniform turned up with 
red; he is sufficiently well known to enable us 
to recognise a resemblance, not only to the 
prince, but also to the King of Prussia. 

No. 321. ‘Contemplation,’ 8. 8S. Mornrisu. 
A study of the head and bust of a girl painted 
with much firmness, but wanting delicacy of 


tin 

No. 323. ‘The First Lamb,’ J. Taompson. 
The picture presents a neatly manipulated 
section of mountainous scenery, like that of 
Scotland. In the nearest site a country girl is 
seated, holding on her lap a lamb, near which 
stands the mother, little satisfied with the 
attentions shown to her offspring. 

No. 324. ‘Dumbarton Castle,’ W. E. Bates. 
The castle is seen at a little distance, but the 
cliff on which it is perched is unmistakeable. 

No. 325. ‘Turf—The entrance to Exeter 
Canal,’ J.H. Deu. There is but little subject 
here, but it is rendered interesting by good 
colour and nicety of pencilling. 

No. 327. ‘O’Donohue’s Mistress,’ W. E. 
Frost, A. The well-known legend has sup- 
plied many pictures :— 

“ When the last April sun grows dim, 

Thy naiads prepare his steed for him 

Who dwells, bright lake, in thee.” 
The picture is small, yet it contains enough to 
satisly the conditions of the subject. _O’Dono- 
hue a pe mounted on his white horse, at- 
tended y a company of nymphs. The figures 
have been worked out with the same assiduity 
that distinguishes all the works of its author. 

No. 328. ‘Coaxing,’ W.E. Frost, A. This 
is a miniature containing two figures—one a 
husband, who sits poring, with an expression 
of anger, over a newspaper before him, while 
his wife looks up in his face with gentle words 
to charm away his discontent. 

No. 331. ‘Scene from Thackeray’s “ History 
of Henry Esmond, Esq.”—Esmond returns 
after the Battle of Wynendel,’ A. Eac, A. 
There is nothing attractive in this subject ; 
there are excellent qualities in the working 
of the picture, but the figures and their dispo- 
sition tell no story. : 

No. 334. ‘Hassman, the Arab Interpreter,’ 
J. 8. Cavern. A very effective study, but 
placed too high to admit of any examination of 
the merits of the execution. 

No. 338. ‘Hide and Seek—Found,’ J. C. 
Horstey, A. The argument of this story is 
wes ws get in the figure of a young man, who 

aving concealed himself behind a tree out of 
the sight of a couple of maidens, is discovered 
by a spaniel, which by its barking announces 
the discovery to the young ladies, who are at a 
little distance. The dress of the youth is that 
¢ hare time of Elizabeth i, he hag erect, 
shrinking against a tree, and in his grimaci 
menaces to silence the dog, lies the gist of the 
story, which is told with much gusto. The 
scene is a grove of well-grown forest trees. 

No. 339. ‘Beilstein, on the Moselle,’ G. 
C. Stanrietp. This view of Beilstein is given 
at a little distance from the place, so as to 
show the town, dominated by the mountain 
crowned by the ruined castle, which consti- 
tutes a striking feature in the landscape. The 
effect is extremely simple, the nearer portions of 
the composition being in shade, and contrasting 
very forcibly with the sunny distance. In this 
picture it is felt that the more distant parts are 
detailed with as much severity as the nearest : 
had they been painted with greater breadth 











cution, but the leo is nothing like the | 
ibed in “The Deserted Vi ts 





and softness, the work would have been unex- 
ceptionable. 

_ No, 343. ‘Peep-bo!’ W. J. Graxt. The 
title may be supposed to be the gratified ex- 
clamation of a mother who raises from her boy 
the veil by which he had been covered during 
sleep. The feeling of the work is that of the 
earlier schools; that is, the subject is relieved 
by a perfectly black background. The colour 
of the principal figure is bright and fresh. 

; a mony . A nad - be wat = sub- 
ject is not interesting ; the point of the com- 

tion seems the dleseetion of a pigeon pie. 

e figures are numerous, well drawn, an 
well painted; but in an assemblage of people 
sitting down to eat—sub viridi fronde—there 
is neither story nor anecdote. 

_No. 345. ‘Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale,’ 
Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A. This picture is brought 
up to that kind of sentiment which transcends 
the limits of canine intelligence : we know not 
whether to admire the work more in its canine 
relation, or as a caricature in reference to human 
kind. The work has all the breadth, firm- 
ness, concentrated point, and character of Sir 
E. Landseer’s best works, which have always 
been those of the most simple composition. 
Uncle Tom and his wife are two black pugs, or 
mastiffs, seated together in melancholy com- 
panionship. The cast of Uncle Tom’s features 
contain a ridiculous allusion to some configura- 
tions of the African face, and the doleful sym- 
pathetic look of the wife we have seen as well 
in human as in canine life: not only in the 
faces, but also in the limbs and bodies do these 
animals refer immediately to humanity. It is 
not too much to say that no painter that has 
ever lived could have painted a dog-picture at 
once so full of truth sud whimsy 

No. 346, ‘ In the Church of San Francesco, 
at Assisi,’ S. A. Hart, R.A. One of those 
subjects on which this painter built his early 
reputation ; it is well drawn, and we doubt not 
an une rated picture of the locality. 

No. 347. ‘The Spring in the Wood,’ M. 
Antuony. This is a large picture, with every 
appearance of having been painted /oliatim 
from nature. It is nota subject that we should 
compose, but it has every ap ce of a 
reality. The spring is the smallest feature in 
the picture, the substance being a dense grove of 
forest trees, with a preliminary section of rough 
bottom, in which is “the spring.” The picture 
is broad, earnest, and forcible, with little devia- 
tion from a rather low uniformity of tone. 

No. 353. ‘ Miss Edwards,’ T. Y. GooDERSON. 
The lady is seated, having before her a sketch- 
book. e simplicity of the work assists very 
much its pictorial ay 5 

No. 355. ‘ Bon Jour, Messiecurs,’ F. Stowe, A. 
The tone and feeling of this work are so different 
from everything we have heretofore seen under 
this name, that we have seriously supposed 
some typographical error. To take it, how- 
ever, as we find it, we are reminded, by the 
spirit of the narrative, of that class of French 
artists who have suspended themselves between 
truth and caricature. The description is liter- 
ally French—of a party going to market in a 
long cart drawn by a won miserable horse. 

No. 356. ‘Mules Drinking, Sevilla,’ R. Aws- 
DELL. As there is an ish name for this place, 
it would be in much better taste to write it as it 
is commonly known. The mules are drinki 
at a way-side spring, being laden with go 
and merchandise in the manner still pre 
in Spain. That the animals, with their gear 
and their drivers, are most accurately descri 
cannot be questioned. 

No. 357. ‘Scene at a Ghaut, on the Banks 
of the Ganges,’ M. Cuaxton. The subject is 
a description of the ceremony of committing to 
the waters of the Ganges a woman, who is 
about to die. The picture shows a striking 
power of colour. 


d | tume and character. 


No. 363. ‘The Hon. Lord Murray, one of 
the Senators of the Co of Justice in Scot- 
pe J. W. Gornoy, ah. This ab aay 
a cent portrait. e might be a 
little more dignified ; but in significant expres- 
sion and concentrated power we have never 
seen anything finer than this portrait. 

No. 364. ‘The Wedding Dee. Brittany,’ 
F. Goopatt, A. We are reminded here of the 

ualities of Teniers. The subject is not of 
the elevated character of the picture of last 
year, but it is wonderfully spirited, and most 
circumstantial in its description of Breton cos- 
di It is an open-air scene ; 
the musician stands on a raised platform on the 
right, and the wedding party dance the chaine 
longue before him, not in the id movements 
of a modern drawing-room, but the dancing 
here is a very subduing kind of exercise. The 
picture is gues low in tone, with shaded 
ssages of much transparent purity.. The 
ride is dressed in white, and brought forward 
as a brilliant focus in the composition, to which 
all other tones are subject in their rs It 
is a work in which the principles of effect have 
—_ consulted with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, 
K No. ~ ‘The —, 7. the ee § at 
ssouan, Egypt,’ F. Druson. ese 
desert see om so much alike, that they all 
look but a transposition of the same material. 
It is, moreover, a distance to travel for 
subject-matter of inferior interest. We doubt 
not, however, the perfect truth of the repre- 
sentation. 

No. 366. ‘A Village School,’ W. H. 
Kwnicut. A village school is a hazardous sub- 
ject,—every puertle enjoyment has been already 
set forth under this title. The pedagogue 
here is apparently above his position ; he wears 
a green velvet waistcoat and black continua- 
tions; he has risen, and forms the prominent 

uantity in the composition, as about to inflict 
chastisement on a delinquent pupil. The 

figures and accessories have been most assi- 
duously worked out. 

No. 368. ‘ Roses,’ Miss A.F. Mutrie. Ori- 
ginal in composition, and very brilliant in 
effect. 

No. 369. ‘Scene on the West Lynn, Lyn- 
mouth, Devon,’ J. GenpaLu. 
ae forming the subject of this essay 
could be represented in no other form than in 
an upright picture. The river being sunk, as 
it were, in a cleft between perpendicular sides 
of rock, which, with the trees that shade them, 
constitute interesting material for study; the 
artist has transferred to canvas a beautiful 
“bit” of nature—and that with considerable 
ability. 

No. 371. ‘Calm in the Gulf of Salerno,’ 
C. Sranrietp, R.A. If there were no more 
seen than the fragment of sand at the base of 
the picture, it would be enough to determine 
the artist. That serves to the water with 
an idle we All the rest is perfectly smooth, 
—an English bark with varieties of nondescript 
craft. e mountainous shore commences on 
the left of the picture, and retires until 
dually lost in distance. The effect is that of 
a breadth of unbroken daylight, which is every- 
where beautifully sustained. 

No. 372. ‘ twater — The Vale and 
Town of Keswick, and the Mountains of New- 
lands and Buttermere, from the hanks of the 
Greta, below the Penrith Road.’ W. Linton. 


“To Nature's y 
Sweet Keswick’s vale, the Muse will guide ; 
The Mase who trod th’ enchanted ground, 


Who sail'd the wondrous lake around.” 
This is a large picture, and, we doubt not, is a 
literal transcript from the beautiful locality 
which it assumes to represent; but the pic- 
ture wants delicacy of colour and atmosphere ; 
the distances seem to have been wrought with 





the same strong colours as the foreground, and 


The passage of 
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the whole seems to have been finished with a | 
iversal stipple. 
n No. 383. Morning,’ H. Weieaut. The | 
head and bust of a young lady, sparkling and | 
graceful. 
No. $84. ‘Waterfowl,’ A. Coorrr. A 
small picture, containing a composition of 
duck, snipe, and other birds, which have been 
very successfully studied. Why id 
No. 388. ‘Did it pout with its Bessie?’ 
E. Nicon. A further illustration of the agre- 
mens of the married state, by the same gentle- 





man and lady who figure in the button-sewing 
scene by this painter; and there is another, 
No. 390, ‘The Ryans and Dwyers’—calum- | 


niated men. | of effect. 


No. 391. ‘A Field Conventicle,’ P. F. Poor, 


A. The subject is one which has been already 
‘frequently treated—that is, the open-air preach- | 


ing of the Covenanters in Scotland. This 


instance, we are told, has been suggested by | 


Wodrow’s “ History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland,” which accords with 
every other work in its details of these perse- 
cutions. As a mere essay in colour, the pic- 
‘ture is powerful to a degree. Colour seems to 


have been the aim of the painter, and he has | 


not carried his picture further than that. In 
the figures there is but little of Scottish cha- 


racter; were it not that we see a bonnet here | 
| Desances. This is a full-dress portrait, pre- 


| senting the lady erect, and at three-quarter 


and there, the scene might be in Hungary. The 
preacher is erect, delivering his exhortation in 

_ the centre of the composition to an audience 
singularly in contrast with what we know of the 
materials which constituted these hypethral 
meetings in the hills. The figures are few, distri- 
buted, and want earnestness ; they are but indif- 
ferent listeners. All the beauties in the work 
we have already ofttimes contemplated in other 
works. For such a subject the heads want 
vigorous drawing, thought, argument, and 
soul, 

No. 392. ‘The Exile,” W. Gare. Appa- 
rently a Frenchman, who sits thoughtfully in 
his little room holding in his hand La Presse, 
which he has been reading. The subject is, 
perhaps, of a class too ordinary to be executed 
in &@ manner so exquisitely refined. It is a 
charming production. 

No. 393. ‘ Luna,’ G. Jones, R.A. A small 
picture representing the moon as a crescent, 
with a female figure resting within the curve. 

No. 394. ‘Affronted,’ C. W. Corr, R.A. 
The aggrieved one is a little girl, whose dinner 
is placed before her, but she declines touching 
it, and looks extremely dignified. This painter 
is eminently successful in this class of subject. 

No. 404. ‘ Master Henry Lionel Bathurst,’ 
J. Sant. The perfect simplicity of this por- 
trait constitutes its charm. The figure is but 
little distinguished from the dark background, 
by which it can scarcely be said to be relieved. 


| ing,’ G. E. Hicks. The figures here are nume- 
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he threatens her life or that of a third person, 
indistinctly seen in the background, is by no 
means clear. If this third person is gagged, 
we cannot see the force that restrains him ; if 
the man struggling with the woman be the 
person by whom her release is effected, we 
cannot see the advantage of making this 
struggle the point of the picture. As to nar- 
rative, we have never seen a less intelligible 
picture ; the drawing and proportions of the 
figures are the same as those which we have 
already often had occasion to censure. 

No. 409. ‘Osier whitening, or Withy peel- 


rous and well painted, but there is an absence 


No. 410. ‘The World Forgetting,’ J. C. 
Horstry, A. ‘The title applies to a novice, 
who, it may be supposed, is entering her first 
profession of religious life. The ceremony 
seems to be concluded, and she returns from 
the chapel to the cloister. She is attired in 
white, and followed by a procession of nuns. 
The appropriate conditions under which the re- 
lation is made, and the felicitous result, place 
this among its author’s best works. 

No. 411. ‘Lady Eastlake, J. R. Swixton. 
The expression is thoughtful; but the resem- 
blance determines the identity. 

No. 412. ‘Miss Drummond Davis,’ Tl. W. 


length. There is a pendant to this, No. 428, 
‘Mrs. Henry White,’ also a full-dress figure, 
hoth ladies being attired in white lace dresses. 
The heads of both are full of animated expres- 
sion, especially that of the latter. 

No. 418. ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Gom- 
maire, at Lierre, in Brabant,’ D. Roserts, 
R.A. The screen which partially traverses the 
composition is extremely beautiful. The church 
was much injured by the iconoclasts, in 1580 ; 
but perhaps the most remarkable of the pictures 
has been preserved—that representing the mar- 
riage of Philip the Handsome, of Burgundy, to 
Johanna, only child of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The other parts of the church are without orna- 
ment; bat the interior is full of interest from 
the masterly style of treatment whereby it is 
brought forward. 

No. 424. ‘Sabrina releasing the Lady,’ J. 
Woop. 

“ Brightest lady look on me; 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure.” 
The lady is seated, having at her right hand 
the brothers, and on her left Sabrina, in the 
act of disenchanting her; and in the water, 





There is but little colour in the work—the head, | 
with the flaxen curls, constituting the one 
high light in the picture. 
No. 408. ‘The Escape of a Heretic, 1559,’ 
J. EK. Mitiais, A. This work professes to 
describe the escape of a young lady who was 
imprisoned as a heretic at Valladolid. Two | 
monks, familiars of the Inquisition, were ap- | 
pointed her confessors, and on the morning on | 
which her execution at the stake was decreed 
to take place, one of these visited her in prison. 
Having obtained access to her cell, he found 
there already a person in the monastic habit, | 
whom he supposed to be his coadjutor in the 
good work, but he was attacked and gagged 
y this person, who with the prisoner effected 
his escape. Such, we are told, is the incident 
which the artist has proposed to himself to 
illustrate ; but from the composition it is im- 
possible to collect any intelligible story. There 
are two principal figures—a ian and a woman 
engaged in a struggle; the former holds a 
dagger over the head of the latter, but whether 


| therefore, the angels hovering over the Queen, 


near the principal Fs, reser there is a com- 
any of nymphs, the attendants of Sabrina. 
lhe subject is sufficiently perspicuous, but the 
figures are superseded by the undue hardness 
of the manner in which the trees are painted. 
No. 425. ‘The Vision of Queen Katherine,’ 
IL. Le Jeune. 
* Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promised me eternal happiness : 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
Iam not worthy yet to wear; I shall 
Assuredly.” 
The Queen still sleeps, and in a pose extremely 
uncomfortable. Griffith sits near reading. The 
dream follows rather the feeling of the — 
sentation at the Princess’s Theatre, than 
the descriptive text in the play. We see, 


the nearest presenting the crown of which she 
speaks to Griffith. ‘These impersonations are 
as palpable as the Queen herself, or Griffith. 
They had, we submit, been much more accord- 
ing to the feeling of the poet had they been 
less substantial. Griffith is a very successful 
study. / 

No. 426. ‘Repose after the Bath,’ W. 


Goutp. She who reposes is a Turkish lady ; 
she rests upon a couch enveloped in white 
drapery, but disposed in an attitude by no means 
ful. She is in the act of receiving a cup 
of coffee from a black slave. From the absence 
of accessory the picture is very effective. 

No. 433. ‘ Roland and Edith, children of R. 
C. L. Bevan, Esq., and the late Lady Augusta 
Bevan,’ J. Sant. The two children are seated 
looking at a book. The figures are brought 
forward with much taste, relieved by a wooded 
background. 

No. 434. ‘ Lesbia,” W. J. Grant. This is 
a head and bust, the. features of which are 
worked up to a high degree of brilliancy ; but 
the impersonation is of a character too domestic 
to represent the Lesbia of Moore’s verse. 

No. 436. ‘On the Norfolk Coast,’ A. J. 
Stark. A small landscape through which runs 
a road, by the side of which, at a little distance, 
stands a farm-house, and beyond we have a 
glimpse of the sea. It is a work of much 
merit. 

No. 438. ‘ The Blackberry Dell,’ H. Jursum. 
A picturesque fragment containing, on the left, 
a pool of water lying in shade, the deep tone 
of which is carried into the picture: on the 
right is a descending road leading to the lower 
site. The drawing and painting of the trees, 
and all the undergrowth, afford a masterly re- 
presentation of Nature. 

No. 442. ‘Morning afier a Heavy Gale 
—Weather Moderating,” KF. W. Cooxr, A. 
An Indiaman has run on the Goodwin in the 

le, and the men in charge of the floating light 
have fired signal guns, which have been heard 
by the crews of the life-boat, and also of a 
pilot-boat,—both are bearing up for the sink- 
ing ship, of which the crew has perished : 
the captain, who would not forsake his ves- 
sel, is still on the quarter-deck. The pilot 
nears the light-boat, and further to the night, 
the life-boat makes for the ship, which went 
down soon after the rescue of the captain. 
The sky falls on the sea like a black curtain. 
It is a large picture; the circumstances are 
very strikingly set forth, but the sea is thin, 
liney ; it wants softness and volume. 

No. 446. ‘On the Conway, North Wales,’ 
P. W. Exeyx. All the scenery of the Conway 
is available for painting. This is a bright and 
broad picture, but we cannot see it distinctly 
enough to speak particularly of it. 

No. 447. ‘Frederick Perkins, Esq., High 
Sheriff of Kent, 1843,’ J.G. Mippieton. The 
subject is presented in court dress ; the features 
are earnest and thoughtful. 

No. 448. ‘Charity —Sevilla, 1857,’ J. 
Puiuir. ‘This is the appeal of a poor Spenish 
beggar-woman with a child in her arms, to a 
well-conditioned priest, who passes on with a 
red umbrella under his arm, and his hands 
folded before him, deaf to the poor woman’s 
wail. Torender more pointed the appeal, there 
is bread exposed for sake on a stall—an addition 
which in a ten-fold degree makes the woman’s 
importunity the more urgent, and the priest’s 
refusal the more uncharitable. The woman 
and the child are very firmly delineated, and 
the man, we presume, is a burly type of his 
community. It is a very powerful and charac- 
teristic production. 

No. 449. ‘The Rehearsal: Scene—the Gar- 
dens, Elvaston, Derbyshire,’ J. D. Wincriep. 
A goodly company of dames and cavaliers as- 
sembled in a garden, which sorts well with the 
style of the party—that of the cavalier period. 
There is much elegant taste in the composition. 

No. 450. ‘In the Welsh Meadows—Morn- 
ing,” A. W. Wit11ams. ‘The picture is divided 
into two spnesveess breadth of grassy fore- 
ground and a mountain range—each very much 
assisting the other; the nearer portion, with 
+2 gg grazing on it, is a beautiful passage 
ol srt. 
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No. 452. ‘Sir James Scarlett, F. Grant, 
R.A. - This officer is mounted, and may be 
sup to be at Balaclava; he wears over his 
uniform a plain dark morning coat, the dress, 
it may be supposed, which he wore in the Cri- 
mea. He is introduced in a landscape which 
represents, perhaps, a portion of the scene of 
the famous charge. Behind him, and in line, 
are the Fifth Dragoon Guards, and the Scots 


Greys. 

No. 453. ‘Apollo and Clytie, G. Parrex, 
A. This is a large picture, in which both 
figures are introduced nude. The colour of 
the flesh is too ruddy. 

No. 457. ‘Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Principal of 
New Inn Hall, Oxford; President of the Ox- 
ford Art Society.’ 

No. 458. ‘Sculptor’s Work-shop at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, A.D. 1617,’ H. Wauuis. In this 
picture we find a sculptor at work, at the bust 
of Shakspere, which is in Stratford Church. 
The bust is before him, and a gentleman stands 
near holding a plaster mask, and suggesting 
some improvement. The subject is at once 
clear, but the picture is not so forcible as the 
Chatterton picture of last year. 


WEST ROOM. 


No. 467. * * * ® W. Livwett. 
“ Where the nibbling flocks do stray.” 


A magnificent composition, but not of the kind 
contemplated by Milton when he wrote that 
line. The flock is climbing, not straying, on a 
dry bank, but little relieved in Sslene Ve the 
parched herbage on its sides. The extreme left 
of the foreground is closed by a stunted oak, 
near which is a figure with a donkey. A low 
belt of trees crosses the bottom of the descent, 
and thence opens an expanse of richly-wooded 
country, such as we see in some parts of Surrey 
or Sussex. The colour of the bank and that 
of the distances is too much opposed, but it is 
nevertheless a masterpiece. 

No. 470. ‘Thomas Henry Wyatt, Esq.,’ 
Georce LanpsEER. This is a small portrait 
of a gentleman engaged in drawing a ground- 
plan. The pose is not well suited for the de- 
termination of resemblance. 

No. 471. ‘Interior, North Wales,’ A. Provis. 
It is impossible to carry more colour or finish 
in a story of this kind: the value of the exe- 
cution here is to show the raggedness of the 
dwelling. 

No, 472. ‘Fruit, &c.,? W. Durrietp. A 
tankard, with a goblet and fruit—equal to the 
best of the artist’s works. 

No. 473. ‘ Dew-drops,’ E. V. Rirprneti1z. 
This is a large picture, presenting a group of 
two girls, circumstanced in a landscape ; one is 
seated on the grass, from which the other 
gathers the dew, which she sprinkles on her 
seated companion. The conception is qualified 
with a vein of poetry, which is sustained in the 
realisation. 

No. 481. ‘ Flower-market, Rouen,’ J. O’Con- 
nor. The representation is very like the place, 
but the houses are too well-conditioned for the 
reality. 

No. 483. ‘Sabbath,’ A. Jonnston. The 
scene is the home of a Scottish farmer, whose 
family, with himself, are assembled at the break- 
fast-table, and he is in the act of asking a bles- 
sing. The heads and features are warm, life- 
life, and rich in colour, insomuch as to support 
themselves in the proximity of powerful reds 
and yellows. 

No. 489. ‘The Drachenfels, on the Rhine,’ 
Mrs. G. E. Hentne. This well-known peak, 
with its crown of ruins, comes nearly into the 
centre of the little picture, rising into the light 
of the setting sun, while the river and the lower 
part of the rock are already in shade. 

No. 497. ‘An Indian Summer Morning in 
the White Mountains, America,’ J. F. Cror- 


sEY. This is the work of an excellent American 
painter recently settled in London: it is highly 
coloured, and every incidental line in the moun- 
tams has been signalised. The water is ex- 
tremely well rendered, being distinguished in 
an eminent degree by that which is wanting in 
other th. 

No. 498. ‘The Chamber Scene from “ Ham- 
let,’’ W.S. Herrick. The ghost is a very 
felicitous conception ; the shadowy phantom 
realises Hamlet’s descriptions of ‘his father. 
Hamlet is also successful, but the queen is a 
failure. The apartment and the auxiliary com- 
position are unexceptionable. 

No. 499. ‘ David Cox, Esq.,’ W. Boxant, A. 
The resemblance is at once acknowledged. 

No. 500. ‘A Bit of English Coast,’ E. W. 
Cooke, A. In looking at the shingle of this 
pentes we feel as if pelted with stones; we 

ave here, however, a fragment of cliff, chalk, 
and gravel, with innumerable attempts at rude 
breakwaters below, all of which are most con- 
scientiously painted. Simplicity of colour is 
carried too far—the picture is too grey, it wants 
a stimulus. 

No. 501. ‘Montaigne—The Library, from 
Studies made at Montaigne’s Chateau, in Gas- 
cony,’ H. Watts. The head of Montaigne, in 
this picture, is as successful with respect to the 
manner in which it is lighted as any similar 
study can be; the shaded passages are some- 
what too warm, but the head is a s ing 
reality. Montaigne is introduced in his library, 
into which a young lady has penetrated, and on 
her knees supplicates that he will adopt her as 
his daughter. In every passage it merits the 
highest eulogy. 

o. 503. ‘The Pilgrim Fathers—Departure 
of a Puritan Family for New England,’ C. W. 
Corz, R.A. The event took oe in July, 
1620, from Delft. This was the party that 
embarked in the famous and good ship May- 
lower, after a residence of twelve years at Ley- 
den. The composition shows two parties—the 
pilgrims, who are embarked in the boat that is 
to convey them to the Mayflower, and their 
friends, who are assembled on the shore to take 
leave of them, one of whom has fallen on his 
knees to supplicate God for their safe transit to 
their new home. The narrative is perspicuous 
and circumstantial ; the valediction is emphatic 
on both sides. 

No. 504. ‘The Source of the Thames, near 
Cheltenham,’ H. W. Pearsatt. The subject 
is a shallow pool shaded with trees, and deriving 
interest as being the earliest current of the 
metropolitan river. 

No. 506. ‘The Fisherman’s Family,’ W. 
Unperuitt. A group of figures relieved by a 
dark background. The entire composition is 

inted aks t firmness. 

No. 507. ‘Crossing the Stream,’ F. Unpen- 


nitt. The feeling of this work is very like 


that of the preceding. 
No. 511. ‘ Driving Cattle to the Alps, near 


Hasle,’ R. Kotter. This picture is executed | 


in the manner of a foreign school; the heads of 
the cattle appear to be well drawn, but the sub- 
ject is injadisionsly closed in with trees. 

No. 514. ‘The Harvest-field,’ R. Rep- 
crave, R.A. The perfect realisation of the 
stubble and the sheaves in the foreground of 
the view cannot be su . The compo- 
sition may be somewhat formal, and the lines 
too continuous, but it is most conscientiously 
worked out. 

No. 517. ‘Tartuffe at Supper,’ W. M. Ecrey. 
This is derived from the scene in which Orgon 
so icularly inquires for Tartuffe, but asks 
nothing about his wife. Dorine tells him that 
Madame was extremely indisposed, but Tar- 


tuffe discussed for supper two and a 
part of a leg of mutton hashed. e pe 
s wife 


therefore, Tartuffe at supper, and Orgon 
lying on a couch. The execution 1s careful, 





even to extreme hardness; and the characters 
want point. 

No. 520. ‘The Love Test,’ T. M. Joy. This 
is much the best uction we have ever seen 
exhibited under this name. The story is re- 
lated of two girls who test the fidelity of their 
lovers by the irial of the two floating lights. 
In this case one is extinguished, to the dismay 
of her who has made the trial. It is the most 
finished picture we have ever seen under this 


name. 

_ No. 522. ‘ The Patriot,’ Miss Fox. The scene 
is a vaulted prison, not unlike the vaults of 
Chillon; a prisoner is chained to one of the 
pillars. The conception is touchingly carried out. 

No. 532. ‘In Time of War,’ J. Ancner. 
This is a domestic subject, in praise of which 
there is much to be said, but it does not sup- 
port the title. 

No. 533. ‘The Clergyman’s Widow,’ E. T. 
Parris. In this composition we read a 
lengthened narrative of past happiness and 

resent woe. ‘The clergyman, a country pastor, 
is recently dead, and his widow is compelled to 
vacate the vicarage in which the happiest years 
of her life have been passed. The most affect- 
ing incident is the removal of her late hushand’s 
portrait. This is the composition of a practised 
racconteur. 

No. 534. ‘The Water Carrier, Sevilla,’ R. 
AnspeLL. Why “ Sevilla?” in preference to 
Seville ; had the artist condescended to use the 
English, we should have had no doubt about 
the locale ; or had the title been “ El Aguador, 
Sevilla,” we should have been at no loss 
about it, although the affectation would not 
have escaped us; but these kind of hybrid titles 
are more than absurd. It is an admirable pic- 
ture ; the water carrier, with his donkeys and 
jars, looks every whit a wealthy proprietor. 

he insertion of the cane into the fountain-spout 
is not well explained, and the effect is enfeebled 
by the desire of showing a veritable suburb of 
“Sevilla ;” but the old man’s head is original— 
invaluable. 

No. 535. ‘A Thunder-cloud poomeg. err 
the Dutch Coast—Tide on the turn,’ E. W. 
Cooke, A. The place described here is very 
like the neighbourhood of Scheveling. We see 
nothing but a sand-bank shore,—a minutely 

i ed foreground, with a fishing-boat and 
om It may, however, be observed that 
this artist paints the sea em, Be more 
naturally in CS ont than in his pictures. 

No. 537. ‘John Gibson, Esq., R.A.’ Mrs. 
W. Carrenter. The resemblance will be at 
once mengnient 

No, 54]. ‘The Last Day of the Sale,’ G. B. 
O’Nemx. This picture is very full of figures, 
all of which have been conscientiously studied, 
insomuch that we are immediately at home 
with all the characters. Amateurs of this kind 
of subject will find it full of interest. 

No. 542. ‘Rydal, Westmoreland,’ J. M. 
Carrick. The amount of work represented 
by this camparatively small surface is really 
equal to the labour and anxiety of a large his- 
torical picture. To an artist who professes to 
deal honestly with nature, nothing is more 
difficult than to secure any given effect, so 
mutable and eapricious is the face of any 
terrene ex . We look across the lake, the 
surface of which, as a picture of Justrous re- 
flection, has never been su d ; and on the 
other side rise the mountains, which are painted 
with the nicest finesse of execution. The 
effect is that of a broad and sunny daylight, 
painted on the spot, touch for touch. 

No.543. ‘ ale of Bettwys, North Wales,’ 
F. W. Huume. This is an extremely romantic 
subject, brought forward under the shade cast 
down from a clouded summer sky. That por- 
tion, however, that we see of the sky is bright 

ing forcibly with the lower 
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Hoox, A. We often 
works of this painter, that the landscape or | 
the accessories supersede the figures. 
here; the father and mother of the yous | 
sailor are reading his letter in the garden of | 


No. 545. ‘The Ship-boy’s Letter,’ J. C. | the success with which the water is painted, are 
) feel, in looking at the | co-incident with all our impressions of Italy. 


No. 570. ‘The Minstrel,’ A. Jounstoy. This 


It is so | is Beattie’s minstrel : 


* Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 


their cottage; both figures are painted with | He is seated on a point of rock which raises 


inuch earnestness of purpose, but they lose 
importance in opposition to the vividness of 
the landscape. 

No. 549. ‘Going to the Fair,’ G. W. Horzar. 


well executed. 
No. 551. ‘ Villa Chiatamone Naples,’ H. J. 
Jouwson. An interesting and romantic subject, 


manner cannot be seen. 

No. 552. ‘Cordelia Disinherited,’ R. Nor- 
pury. ‘This is the moment when the King of 
France declares his purpose of making the dis- 
inherited Cordelia his queen. All the charac- 
ters of the scene are present in the picture. 
There is good intention in many of the heads ; 
but Lear, who is placed in the background, is 
not sufficiently important. 

No. 553. ‘A Group in Belgium,’ H. Weexes, 
Jun. Consisting of donkeys ; the animals ap- 
i to be well drawn, but the picture wants 
orce. 

No. 554. ‘The way by the Beach at Sunrise, 
Neven Sands,’ H. Mocrorp. In the subject 
there is nothing remarkable, but it is treated 
with a power of colour which enhances the 
brilliancy of the proposed effects, without in 
anywise compromising its truth. 

No. 556. ‘ The Child Jesus going down with 
his Parents to Nazareth,’ W. E. T. Donson. 
The purity and sweetness of thie work, with its 
exquisite colour and the chastity of its expres- 
sion, render it a production of rare excellence ; | 
but after looking at it many times, we cannot | 
feel otherwise than that the child Jesus is too 
much grown to be carried in the arms of Joseph. 
The composition is extremely simple, the group 
are relieved only by a background of trees ; but 
its force of relief is its least quality; the high 
tone of the picture is such as is rarely attained. 

No. 558. ‘Art Treasures,’ J. D. Wixertexp. 
The scene is the section of a studio containing 
casts—as the Clytie, Cupid and Psyche, and 
other paintable material : these are the still-life 








of the composition, but its life is a young lady 


him in relief against the sky; the light of the 
sun falls upon the further cheek, and touches 
upon the figure with the most charming effect. 
It is altogether a masterly essay. _ 

No. 581. ‘Bruce in his Adversity,’ H. C. 
Sevovs. The idea of adversity is not well 
sustained here: we find Bruce and his wife, 
with some attendants, boating on a sunny lake, 
and the king reading to his attendants. If tone 
and colour assist narrative, the brilliancy of 
the hues here bespeaks the highest condition 
of prosperity. The figures are well drawn, and 
very skilfully manipulated. 

No. 589. ‘Houda,’ F. Wysarp. The figure 
is in shade; she lies on a couch extemporised 
for her on deck, and shaded by the richest 
draperies of the eastern looms. It is impossi- 
ble to excel the imitative surfaces shown in 
this composition. 

No. 591. ‘The Courtship of Shakspere,’ 
T. Brooxs. The picture, we are told, was 
painted in the cottage of Anne Hathaway— 
therefore the truth of the circumstance is in- 
disputable ; but the impersonation of Shakspere 
is not happily conceived—that of Anne Hath- 
away is the preferable of the two. 

No. 595. ‘Highland Poachers,’ R. H. Roe. 
These poachers are a pair of eagles, which, from 
their rocky eyrie, survey the country below 
them. ‘The movement and vitality given to the 
birds are the result of anxious and close study. 

No. 596. ‘Caernarvonshire Hills from An- 
glesea,’ J. W. Oakes. The treatment of this 
foreground evidences great power in dealing 
with nature in what form soever she presents 
herself. The tendency to hardness, which fre- 
quently accompanies very careful execution, is 
entirely obviated here. 

No. 597. ‘ Ploughing—Sevilla, 1857,’ R. 
AnspeLt. The date is affixed here; but for 
this we should doubt the authenticity of a 

jlough that would disgrace the days of Hesiod. 

t is drawn by a pair of well-conditioned cows, 
attended by a calf; and these animals form 
the interest of the picture. The agriculturist 


, quietly seated, as if set for painting, in the | behind them consorts with the plough, for he 
midst of these so called “art treasures.” This | is equally original. The picture is large, and, 
is the best picture of this kind we have ever | it cannot be doubted, accurately descriptive. 


seen. 


No. 599. ‘ March of the May Garlands, Isle 


No. 559. ‘A Devonshire Fishing Village at | of Wight : Time—Charles I.’ R.T. Srornarn. 


Evening,’ H. Jursum. 
the village from the land side, with a wide ex- 
— of the sea, and a commanding view of the | 
ine of coast. 


We look down upon | Both the name and the picture call up a multi- 


plicity of ideas associated with the past of our 
school. 


It is a darker picture than those | No. 601. ‘ Broken Vows,’ P. H. Catpgron. 


which this painter has recently exhibited, but | The composition is suggested by the verse of 
its simple and impressive truth appeals at once | Longfellow— 


to the feelings. 

No. 562. ‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ A. Soro- 
MAN. This is an earnest and profoundly pathetic | 
> 5 of Art. The title is unnecessary, | 
or we see the court; but we are especially | 
affected towards those who are “ waiting for 
the verdict.” These are a family—the wife, 
father, mother, and children of one who has, by 
some es act, outraged the laws of his 
country. The despair of the father, the bitter 
grief of the wife, the unspeakable distress of 
the mother, are set forth in terms the most 
touching. Every portion of the canvas teems 
with expression contributive to the theme. 

No. 568. ‘Infancy,’ J. Sanr. 
a child lying dressed upon a bed. The head is | 
an admirable study. 

No. 569. ‘On the Lake of Lugano,’ G. E. 
Henino. One of those enchanting Italian 
lake views, which, for appropriate effect, require 
& certain treatment in which few painters suc- 





| to a rival. 


A picture of | 


** More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
Than one would say.” 

The story is told of a lady who, being on one 
side of a garden paling, hears, on the other 
side, the flattering attentions paid by her lover 
From the little that we see of the 
two figures on the other side, the subject might 
be liable to misrepresentation. There is, how- 
ever, nothing left to desire in the principal 
figure ; it is unexceptionable. 

No. 604. ‘Tantallon Castle and Bass Rock, 
Frith of Forth,’ J. W. Carmicnar. This ro- 
mantic ruin is frequently painted, especially by 
our northern artists; but we have never seen 
it brought forward with feeling so appropriate 
and elegant as we see it here. It is high-water, 
and the sea washes the base of the rock with a 


| succession of heavy waves, and, at the same 


time, the ruin is in shade, opposed to a bright 


| sky. We cannot understand why a work of 


ceed. The purity of tint in the mountains, and | 


such quality should be placed almost out of | 
| sight. 





No. 608. ‘Canute listening to the Monks of 
Ely,’ W. C. Tuomas. The king, and those 
with him in the boat, are listening to the chant- 
ing of the monks; but the singers are too far 
from the king. We believe he was passing 
immediately under the windows of the monas- 
tery when he remarked the chant. 

No. 613. ‘Shades of Evening on the Glas- 
lyn, North Wales,’ H. J. Boppineron. The 
fading light on the mountains is painted with 
muclf truth and tenderness. The whole of the 
lower breadths are in subdued tones, which 
confer an enhanced value on the upper part of 
the subject. 

No. 614. ‘Adopting a Child,’ F. B. Bar- 
WELL. In sentiment, and also in execution, 
this is a production of much excellence. An 
elderly couple in wealthy circumstances desire 
to adopt a child, which, with its mother, con- 
stitutes the key-group of the picture. But the 
child clings to her mother, a young woman who 
appears to have seen what are known as “ better 
days ;” the repugnance of the child to its new 
protectors makes the poor woman falter in her 
determination. The narrative comes at once 
home to the feelings. 

No. $16. ‘ The Sick Child,’ J. Crarx. The 
quality of vais picture is of a very unusual kind ; 
it contains but little colour, or, rather, that 
which it does contain is so harmonised by neu- 
trals that nothing but the substance and cha- 
racter of the figures are felt. The subject is 
unaspiring, but the manner of its treatment is 
worthy of the warmest eulogy. 

No. 617. ‘Among the Wild Flowers,’ J. D. 
Watson. An agroupment of children circum- 
stanced in an open scene, playing on the grass, 
and decorating each other’s heads with flowers. 
In movement and feeling the figures have been 
studied with much precision ; but a little more 
refinement of colour would have given increased 
value to them. 

No. 622. ‘ Fair and Fruitful Italy,’ G. Lance. 
A very rich collection of fruits, rendered with 
all the truth with which this painter qualifies 
this department of subject. 

No. 635. ‘ Bacchus, Silenus, Faunus, and Po- 
mona,’ G. Parren, A. After some of the sadder 
and severer scenes which we have just quitted, 
we find ourselves here in a right jovial com- 
pany. It is a large composition, in which 
the figures are the size of life; the absorbing 
idea of the painter has been colour, but a 
final glaze has deprived the figures of their 
proper roundness, and given to them a hue 
unnaturally red. 

No. 336. ‘Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D.’ 
In this portrait there is an unconventional indi- 
viduality which at once arrests the eye of the 
visitor. 

No. 637. ‘Sunny Pastures in Sussex,’ H. 
B. Wits. This is a large picture, in which a 
group of cattle is thrown up against the airy 

istance and the lighter sky—a very common 
form of composition in animal painting. But 
this is a work of the highest quality; the ani- 
mals are palpable realities, and the light and 
shade are expressed with a felicity equal to that 
of the very best essays in this genre of Art. 

No. 638. ‘On Ockham Common, Surrey,’ 
W. 8S. Rose. A piece of rough and broken 
bottom, enclosed by a belt of trees; there is 
great richness in the nearer section of the 
work. 

No. 639. ‘ Thomas Landseer, Esq.,’ G. Lanp- 
sEER. An identity unvitiated by any affectation 
of taste or refinement. 


THE NORTH ROOM. 


The North Room contains many valuable 
pictures, of which we have space to give only 
the titles. It is in this room that are exhibited 
a marvellous series of drawings, by Maclise, 
illustrating the story of the Norman Conquest. 
These works are forty-two in nuinber; we say 
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of them, without fear of contradiction, that had 
Maclise lived and given to the world a couple 
of centuries ago such a history, they would 
have achieved for him an immortality had he 
done nothing else. That he has consulted the 
Bayeux tapestry is perfectly true, and we 
should have had no faith in any artist who 
treating the subject had not gone to that 
authority. In these drawings we see Harold 
mounted, and with his hawk on his wrist, as 
we see him in the tapestry, but this is only an 
indication of the artist’s desire to see his 
heroes with the eyes of the industrious lady 
by whom the tapestry was made. The inven- 
tion and imagination shown in these drawings 
are really marvellous ; there is usually a super- 
fluity of material in the pictures of Mr. Maclise, 
but generally, here, there is greater chastity, 
with an irresistible force of expression and 
extreme propriety of composition and adjust- 
ment. The costume is more accurate than 
usual, and the reading and research must have 
been extensive, that could suggest a set of 
subjects strictly in accordance with historical 
authority. A few of these subjects we may 
mention, being the prominent features of the 
history of those times :—*“ Harold, departing on 
a visit to William of Normandy, takes leave of 
Edward the Confessor;” ‘“ Harold and Duke 
William meet ;” ‘ William confers on Harold 
the dignity of a Norman Knight ;” “ Harold’s 
Oath of Fidelity to William, sworn over the 
concealed Reliques of the Saints ;” “ Edward 
the Confessor’s Death ;” “ The Coronation of 
Harold as King of England ;” “ William, bent 
upon invading England, begs at St. Germains 
the aid of Philip I. of France, and in Flanders 
the assistance of his Father-in-law, Baldwin the 
Earl;” “ William, in a procession, displays the 
Relics of St. Valery to allay the discontent 
of his Troops at the proposed Invasion ;” 
“Duke William in his Galley, and accompanied 
by his Fleet, crosseth the English Channel ;” 
“Harold the Conqueror at Stamford, and 
wounded, sits at a Banquet in York—a Herald 
announces the landing of William.” Thus 
every remarkable circumstance is made the 
subject of a picture, the last being the dis- 
covery of the body of Harold after the battle of 


Hastings. Many of these compositions contain 
material enough for three ordinary historical 
pictures. 


There is always a considerable proportion 
of works of much excellence in this room, a 
few of which we can only name on this oc- 
casion, as—No. 992, ‘The Green-hill Battery— 
Heavy Bombardment, April, 1855,’ E. A. Goop- 
ALL; No. 996, ‘ Waiting for the Stage-coach— 
Seventeenth century,’ 5. M. Carrick; No. 
997, ‘The Deserted Village,’ J. Severn; No. 
999, ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ E. C. Wittiams; 
No. 1096, ‘The Moated House,’ E. J. Niz- 
MANN; No. 1137, ‘ A Way through the Wood,’ 
W. W. Gostine; No. 1141, ‘ Cowper receiv- 
ing his Mother’s Portrait from Norfolk, the 
gitt of his Cousin, Anne Bodham,’ C. Compton ; 
No. 1148, ‘On the Scheldt, North Holland,’ J. 
J. Witson ; No. 1149, ‘Gathering Fern on the 
Welsh Hills,’ S. R. Percy; No. 1150, ‘ The 
Child’s Grave,’ J. H. 8S. Mann; No. 1156, 
‘Clovelly,’ H. Jursum; No. 1158, ‘A Sum- 
mer’s Afternoon,’ A. J. Lewis, &c. 


THE MINIATURES AND DRAWINGS. 


High-class miniatures are this year less 
numerous than they have been of late; and 
we observe more immediately the decadence 
of some of those artists who have, during 
a long period, deservedly enjoyed the highest 
public estimation. By that unhappy coinci- 
dence of casualty, of which we have sometimes 
to complain in all things, not only are some o 
the most eminent miniaturists unequal to them- 
selves, but the contributors of this class of Art 
generally, are below the usual standard. 


f | No. 944, ‘Miss Louisa Maclean, daughter of 


Sir W. C. Ross exhibits—No. 774, ‘H.1.M. 
the Empress of the French,’ a head and bust in 
which the face fronts the spectator. The 
features have a close resemblance to the Em. 
press, and the inclination of the head gives 
much relief to the pose. There are, also, by 
the same artist—No. 773, ‘The Lady Mary 
Cecil,’ a sweet and sparkling miniature; No. 
775, ‘The Dowager Viscountess Hardinge;’ 
No. 777, ‘The Marchioness of Exeter ;’ and 
No. 792, ‘Mrs. Cairnes,’ an exceedingly full 
composition, of much richness and beauty. 

0. 725. ‘The Rev. Dr. M‘Culloch,’ T. 
Carrick. The figure is introduced in the 
pulpit, and in the act of preaching. The 
and expression constitute an appeal full of 
earnest piety, and without the slightest ap- 
proach to severity; the purity and breadth of 
this miniature are charming. There is, also, 
by the same—No. 702, ‘The Rev. Dr, Cand- 
lish,’ a work of much interest, in which the 
subject is seated, and in ordinary costume; and 
No. 818, ‘Country Cousins,’ two heads of 
children, of the most fascinating sweetness and 
simplicity; also No. 798, ‘W. Wilson, Esq.,’ 
and others. 

No. 738. ‘The Countess of Kintore,’ R. 
Tuorsurn, A. Thisis one of those full-length 
portraits circumstanced in a landscape compo- 
sition, the romance and sentiment of which so 
much assist the figure. Another similar work 
is No. 762, ‘ Lady Scott,’ who is represented 
resting her left arm on a sundial, and adjusting 
her veil—equal in power and sentiment to the 
best of the painter’s works: not less charmi 
is No. 795, ‘Mrs. Manners Sutton,’ also a full- 
length of infinite brilliancy. 

No. 701. ‘John Timbs, Esq., F.S.A.,’ T. 
J. GuLuick, is a miniature, in which only the 
head and face are given—it is elaborated with 
extreme softness and breadth; No. 747, ‘ Miss 
Julia Hay Cameron,’ H. T. Wetts, is dis- 
tinguished by singular sweetness of colour, but 
the white sleeves in some degree supersede the 

rson; No. 746, ‘Portrait of an Officer,’ 
sir W. J. Newron, presents the subject in full 
military dress ; No. 744, ‘Mrs. A. Mordan,’ H. 
T. Weuts, the working of this miniature is 
truly masterly, though in character and ex- 
pression not so successful as others by the same 
artist ; No. 742, ‘ Nino,’ Miss E. Mackenzie, 
is a head of a little boy, well drawn and rounded, 
but the foliage placed round the figure is an 
injudicious addition; No. 796, ‘Mrs. Colonel 

. Cartwright,’ Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. is a 
very full composition, in which is seen a lad 
seated, having a dog on each side of her—it is 
finished with infinite neatness, but not so rich 
in colour as are usually the works of Sir W. 
| Ross; No. 805, ‘The Right Hon. Lady Suf- 
| field and Child,’ E. Morra, is a miniature in 
| which the lady appears at full-length, holdi 
the child in her arms—the face in this wor. 
looks too large for the figure, but otherwise it 
is well executed; No. 812, ‘A Portrait,’ C. 
| Eanes, that of a lady leaning on a pedestal 
| with a background partially closed by trees— 
‘the composition is much in the feeling of 
Reynolds. There are, also, worthy of honour- 
able mention—No. 724, ‘Midshipman A. H. 
Turner, of H.M.S. Indus,’ Miss A. Drxon ; 
No. 728, ‘Grace Frances Cline,’ F. Crurx- 
sHank; No. 743, ‘Mrs. Giles,’ R. H. Grixs ; 
No. 748, ‘ Mrs. Arthur Brown,’ Mrs. Manniy ; 
No. 772, ‘Charles, son of Charles Henry and 
Lady Louisa Mills,’ H. Gray; No. 797, ‘Mrs. 
Ww. Cans Trevor,’ Mrs. H. Mosetey; No. 917, 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss H. Canrenter ; No. 
925, ‘Miss Pope,’ H. We1cat1; No. 926, ‘ En- 
sign Julian Yorke Hayter, Bengal Army,’J.Hay- 
TER; No. 928, ‘Mrs. Heywood,’ J. C. Moor; 





Sir Charles Maclean, Bart.,’ 8. B. Gopsotp. 





Many of the enamels are works of much beauty, 





as—No. 656, ‘Enamel Portrait of David Gar- | 


rick, after the pa by Gainsborough,’ W. 
Essex; No. 661, ‘The Duchess,’ after Leslie, 
G. Gray; No. 662, ‘ Returning from the Fair,’ 
enamelled from the picture by Mulready, in the 
Vernon Gallery, G. Gray; No. 670, ‘Brooch 
Enamels from Life,’ J. Hastem; No. 672, 
‘Enamel Portrait of a Gentleman from Life,’ 
W. Essex. And among the larger drawings in 
chalk and in water-colour, there are not a few 
of great merit. The former, which now oc- 
oupy the upper lines in this room, constitute 
a feature of much interest: many of them are 
slight and a but a slight manner is more 
suitable for c than any attempt to rival 
engraving. No. 692, ‘The Lady Harriet 
Stonor,’ by J. Hayrer, is a drawing of ve 
elegant feeling; and by the same artist there is 
No. 786, ‘The Lad , one ;?’ No. 737, ‘John 
Ruskin, .’ G. Ricumonp; No. 810, ‘Sir 
W. Forbes, —the name of the artist is 
omitted; No. 954, ‘The Daughter of the Late 
Mrs. Maglin Theed,’ J. Gitnert; No. 958, 
‘Portraits of Viscount Loftus and the Lady 
Marian Loftus, children of the Most Noble the 
age and Marchioness of Ely,’ T. Hearny; 
No. 930, ‘Mrs. Edmund Hornby and Child;’ 
No. 905, ‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Tiwey, &c. 

Subject-works in oil and water colour are 
always distributed in this room, so as to fill up 
the space, which might otherwise be vacant. Of 
such drawings and pictures, may be mentioned 
—No. 642, ‘Atrani, on the Gulf of Salerno,’ 
H. J. Jounson; No. 645, ‘A Rocky Coast, 
Sunset,’ G. F. Bucnanan; No. 730, ‘ Loch 
Leven, with the Burying Island of St. Mann in 
the distance, hai A, Sraniey; No. 824, 
*A Quiet Nook,’ W. N. Dove; No. 825, ‘ Kit’s 
Katty House, Kent,’ J. Fanzy; No. 826, ‘The 
Lesson,’ Mrs. W. Carrenter; No. 861, ‘Sheep 
of the Valley,’ A. Pentey; No. 863, * Hop- 
ag at Seven Oaks, Kent,’ 8. F. Hewett; 

o. 864, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ A. E. Cuaton, 
R.A.; No. 865, ‘The Muir on Fire, Highlands,’ 
A. Stantey; No. 869, ‘ Wells Cathedral,’ S. 
Rayner; No. 871, ‘The Battle of Dubba,’ G. 
Jones, R.A.—whatever pictorial quality this 
drawing may want, it is assuredly an accurate 
representation of the defeat of the Beloochees, 
at Dubba, as the drawing was made under the 
direction of Sir Charles Napier; No. 887, 
‘Spanish Card Players,’ F. W. Toruam, has been 
suggested from the life, and worked out in strict 
accordance with truth; No. 880, ‘An Effect 
at Haddon,’ 8. Reap; No. 888, ‘ Waiting for 
a Partner,’ Kart HartMany, is a drawing of 

at power and effect; No. 912, ‘ Kin 

ichard III.’s Corner, Bow Bridge, Leicester, 
T. Uwins, R.A.; and, by the same, No. 916, 
‘Slate Quarry on the Groby Road, Groby, 
Leicestershire.’ 

Among the engravings, which are much more 
numerous een have hitherto been, there 
are—‘ His ater | Majesty Napoleon LII., 
Emperor of the French,’ engraved from the 

icture by F. Winterhalter, 8. Cousms, R.A.; 
No. 975, ‘Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., M.P.,’ 
from a picture by E. U. Eddis, R. J. Lanz, 
A.E.; No. 981, ‘Her Imperial Majesty Eugenie, 
Empress of the French,’ engraved from the 
icture by F. Winterhalter, 8. Cousins, R.A.; 
No. 977, ‘Helen Faucit,’ from a drawing by F. 
W. Burton, R.H.A., R. J. Laws, A.E. : as also, 
in the , a very varied and interesting 
collection of engravings in various manners by 
some of the most eminent artists in these 
departments. 
THE SCULPTURE. 


A collection of sculptural art so meagre as 
the present has never pee been seen within 
these walls. The works occupying the centre 
are thinly distributed, and the entire space at 
the wall oopenie the window, which is usually 


enison,’ H. 





over crow is now blank ; but it is not sur- 
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prising that it should hy so, for tril | 1. podtsy int the ‘conceptions bmtrthe Psyehetis a)" ' . TR ROYAL PICTURES. 
ontent themselves with: exhibiting ‘their pro- ne i 4 bes See ke é 
Sadient in their own stutibs, wiitre they can |- No..-1224 “The: Descentsof, Pandaga,’ »a ; - BLOWING BUBBLES. 
/be seen, in sending them toaroom | model,’ J. Bust. “She holda*the caskebyin her)! Pi J. Bein, Sculpt, 
in which théy eannot be seew. . Of those which sig bend, and at pe et Ore care ~ "fiae of the Pioture,'9f th. by Tf in: 
| we notice, the first is— ' ee SPEABING of the pictures in Buckingham Palace b : 
No. 190724H.M. the Queen’—exetuted for —_ cra ge oo gO ; Ww Pasup ~The thie celebrated Dutch patton, Dr. Waagen ¢ ule 
vahjocisls ris ted by-the tutes of Gray— —* The spécimens here of ‘this master are hot for- 








| the iste: Barb-of .Ellesmere—marble~ bust, M. |. 
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has been communicated an expression of much 

dignity. . 
Na. 1209. ‘Adam eo ling Eve after the 

Evil Dream,’ H. Barty, R.A. . Eve is seated 
on’ Adam’s- kee, and rests weeping on his 
bosom. In hisyhead an idea.of the k con- 
formation seedas to supersede that tone of 
tender. emotion, which ought to’ be the cr: 
in'thedacés > Like all the female figures of this 
sculptor, that of Eve is an‘ elegant conception. 

. Nowl210. ‘Model of ‘the statue of the: late 
Charles James Fox, M.P.,’ executed in marble, 
and erected in St. 8 ’s Hall, Westminster, 
BE. H. Baty, R.A. This is very like our tra- 
ditions of Charles James Fox, and rio doubt is 
a faitbful resemblance .of what his’ person was ; 
it. will, nevertheless, be—though among. the 
most eriergetic+the least graceful of the figures 
‘of the series. 

Nor 1211. ‘ Beatrice Cenci,’ Miss H. Hos- 
men. We notice this life-sized-marble figure 
as. doing infinite honour .te the efforts of a 
lady ; it-has been engraved for the Art-Journal. 
' No. 12142 ‘Innocenee,’ tharble figure, G. 
Fowtiva. ‘Impersonated by a little girl hold- 
ding » dove. The observer will beat once 
struck, by the gilding bf\the hair and a portion 


of:the drapery. : The Gteeks»¢arried this praé- |.‘Phe work is small ; -but we haye-never seen ‘a 


tiee to a great extent, how mueh soever we 
may follow them in other things, this we sub- 
-mit, was an_estrichment, aboat which th 
selves were divided ;' and we would ‘rather see 
‘ourvown sculpture without it. Nothing can be 


wnére Chasté than thé marble, but; it is difficult |’ 


to preserve: the gilt from a meretricious  ten- 
den ' 


cy. 

-No:. 1215. * The Young «Naturalist,’ H. 
~Warxes, A. This isa statar of agirl supposed 
t be‘on the sea-shore, collecting what ard va- 
guely called “ speciments.”. \'Tite wind is blow- 
ving about her dress and’ hair. 

No. 1216. ‘The Bather’ W. C. Marsa, 
R.A. A nude’ figure in «plaster, represented’ 
dipping her foot into the water, and at the same 
time shrinking. A small work of much nataral 


grace: 

No; 1217. ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ G. 
G. Apams. This is a marble group executed, 
.we. believe, from a competitive work exhibited 

Royal Academy some yedrs ago. 

~* No! 1218>“The Mother's Kies, H. Weexes, 
‘A. ‘The mother simply raises ber child in her 
arms, ; img over it with a fondness which 
only mpther can feel. The ry falls so as 
to ne" ee side, the ye which is 
extremely rich, in opposition. to. ra on 
the left de. rf. 

No. 1219. ‘Titania’ T. Barre. She is 
sleeping, and Puck is seen near her head, as 
about to‘quit' her. There is mach beautiful 
saodelhing in the figure, which is sufficient with- 
out Pack, whose presénce erifeebles the. campo-. 


No. «1220. ‘Model: for. the» Statue of. the 
Earl of Chatham, executed in marble. for St. 
Stephen's Hall, in the New Palace of West- 


“3 anchis embodied by a wild figure grasping in the 
left hand. 


be. pronoun 
a lofty cliff. igure 
tone of the poetry = it is intended | t 
in marble for the Egyptian Hall, in the Mansion 


House, 


reste hér left hand on: a.tree, and looks, round 
as. if Pluto were, at hand: it.is distinguished 
by man 

Rylstone,’ F, M. Muazr._ This is from Words- 


worth: a small dasso relievo executed. with 
infinite taste and feeling.’ 


to be , presented 


new museum, at, Oxford, .A.. Munro. The 
head of this fi 


them-. sbeporel them in expression; and not’ less. ex- 


a harp, and which we,may suppose, to 


the curse against Edward from 


he figure co nds with the 
med t to be executed 


No. 1228. ‘Proserpine,’ M. Woop. She 
graces. 
No. 130. ‘Emily and the White, Doe of 


No. 1282.. ‘ Hippocrates,” model of a statue 
= John Ruskin, Esq,, to the 


is rather soldatesqgue than 
poops ;, it is, however, profoundly thought- 


ul. ’ 

No. 1236. ‘ A Vision,’. a bas-reliefexecuted 
in- marble, J. Epwarps. .This composition 
presents, as principal figures, two angels hold- 
ing between them a scroll, on which is .in- 
scribed, “In. holiness and purity live, &.” 
more exalted and spiritual feeling’ expressed in, 
any similar work—equal to the. Greeks in form, 


ent is, the ~bas-relief, “No. 1238, entitled 
‘ Suspiria.’ 

Among the, busts there is one of especial 
merit—that of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, by Miss 
Durant. We have'seldom seen a work of more 
entire excellence ; it, is-a striking likeness of the 
famous, lady—simple and unaffected in .style 
and character—charmingly modelled, and very 
skilfully wrought. 

Other works worthy of honourable mention 
are—No. 1241, ‘Hy tia, daughter of ‘Thevin, 
the Mathematician,’ by Miss R. L. Levison ; 
No. 1242, ‘King David,’,J. D. Crirrenpen ; 
No. 1244, ‘The late Mrs. Mitchell, a bust in 
marble, T. Butter; No. 1248, ‘ Group repre- 
senting Miss Nightingale supporting a wounded 
Crimean Soldier in the Scutari, pital,’ T. 
Puyrrers ; No. 1250, ‘A Scotch Lassie,’ A. 
H. Rircum; No. 1952, * Washington,’ a 
bronze statuette, T. Tuornyerdrt ;-No. 1255, 
‘Colonel Brownrigg,’ J. E. Jones; No. 1265, 
‘ Bust of a Gentleman,” H. Apron ; No. 1280, 
*H: W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S.,’ marble bust, 
A» Munro; No. 1287, ‘ Bust -of a Lady,’ 
marble, Mrs. E,. W, Epwarps;. No., 1288, 
‘Admiral, Lord Lyons, G.C.B.,’ marble , bust, 
M. Nonix; No. 1313, ‘Charles Kean,’. T. 
Butier ; No. 1325, ‘Martin’ F.. Tupper,’ J. 
Dunnam; No. 1326, ‘His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort,’ J. Epwarps; No. 1398, ‘ General 
Viscount’ Gough, K.G., G.O.B.,’ bust, J. E. 
Jones ; No. 1339, ‘General Sir G. Brown, 
K.C,B.,’ marble bust, J. E. Jonzs ; No. 1348, 
‘ Sir: H. Strseey, Bart, :’ ther with other 
similar works by Benxes, T. Camrnett, W. 





minster,” P. MacDowgtt, R.A. Lord Chat- 
ham is represented in his peer’s robes, and in 
the act of speaking. The action of the figure 


with impressive argument. 

No. 1221. ‘Triumphant Cupid,’ J. Geers. 
This is a composition of two figures—Cupid and 
Psyche, in a pose descriptive of flying. There 


Bropiz, Woounrr, T. G. Loven, E. Davis, 


' Nous. « Her: Majesty. wears. a: small tiara, tunate; for of ‘almost all there are ‘better examples 
} withalight drapery on the left shoulder. The : “Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, elsewhere. That which’ I like ‘best is a” boy,at a 
features ave those of the Queen; and to them Confusion Of thy banners spread,” £c.— ‘window blowing bubbles, ihscribed 1663 ; for thongh 


there are udmirable’ repetitions of f¥in fhe Gallery 
of the Hague and elsewhete, this one is‘worthy of 
the master in warmth and’ cleartiess. of. tone and 
delicacy of touch.” | It certainly presents the. quali- 
ties of excellence by which the works of Mieris are 
distinguished,—accuracy of drawing, extraordinary 


freedom of penciling, seen in the delicate curvature 
of the lines, and breadth of light and shade. What 
knowledge of effect may be traced in.the introduction 
of the trailing vine-leaf, which, with the high light 
upon it, throws back the figure of the female into 
its proper place! and how sparkling is the group to 
the right of the picture, where the sunbeams irradiate 
here aud there the edges of the leaves, the flowers, 
and the ‘other objects that form this part of the com- 
position! The amount of thought and stady*which 
must have been given to this work, ere it was com- 
pleted,'can only be estimated by-close’ examination. 

The old’ painters’ of the Low Countries.certainly 
belonged to the naturalistic school; and itis a sub- 
ject .of-regret that, with such powers of imitation as 
they possessed, and -with such a disposition only to 
paint what. was before them, they. had’ not ymore 
captivating and-delicate mode]s: One can ‘scarcely 
accuse them of ,“‘ setting down aught«in malice ;” 
and yet, if Nature has not been far less bountiful to 
the female part of the community, especially, there 
than elsewhere, it might almost be assumed. that the 
artists belied the sex; for who ever saw jn a‘Dutch 
pictare, except as a kindof rara avis; a really pretty 
or handsome woman? ‘We afte ‘not speaking of 
those painters, such as Teniers, Ostade, Bega,-and 
others, whé rarely studied any othér than the lower 
classes, but those who; as. Mieris, Metzu, Terburg, 
Douw,.&c., were the artists of tle aristotracy, and 
found thi¢ir models im the drawing-rooms. of ; the 
Dutch’ cavaliers and the wealthy-burghers.. - Seppese 
that either, Mieris or. Terburg had.been -able’ to 
employ his pencil in representing rhe 

» “ Phe dark-eyed daughters of the South,” 


or the fair and-expressive features of the Saxon. race 
of women, or the graceful forms and animated.coun- 
tenances of the ladies of the French court;—how 
much more acceptable would their pictures be; for 
no beauty of painting can compensate for the absence 
of personal beauty ; but the union of the two, as.we 
should then have seen it, would. have rendered their 
works perfection in Nature and in Art. pe 

Most of the best galleries in Eugland possess pic- 
tures by F. Mieris.. In the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel—one eminently rich in, the works of the 
Flemish and Dutch .painters—is a picture. of a 
woman seated at a window, feeding a green parrot ; 
a subject often repeated by Mieris. At Bridgewater 
House, the Earl of Ellesmere’s, are two: one, a 
highly-finished portrait of the artist ; the “other, a 
young lady in the act of tying her cap. Mr. T. 
H. Hope possesses one spoken of by Dr. Waagen 
as among the painter’s “greatest masterpieces.” 
Mr. ‘T, Bating’s collection abounds in good speci- 
meng of these-two schools. It includes an ex- 
ample of Mieris’s best time,—the subject, a woman 
reading music.- Mr, Holford has one,—a man with 
a flask, in an open landscape. 

Since the completion of the plate of “Blowing 
Bubbles,” we have heard, and with much regret, of 
the death of M. Bein, the engraver, at the age of 
sixty-seven. He was born at Gozweiler (Bas Rhin), 
and was pupil of Reinault and David: his principal 





and others; the quality of which in some 
degree compensates for the imperfections of 


is most earnest, and the features are animated | the larger works; but we repeat that we have 


never seen a sculptural exhibition so unsatis- 
factory. 








plates are “Saint Appoline,” and the Virgin and 
Child, called “ Verge Nicolini,” both after pictures 
by Raffaele, the latter in the gallery of Lord Cowper. 
| His latest work, executed for the French Govern- 
| ment, is a Herodias receiving the Head of John 
| the Baptist,” after the picture by Luini, in the 
| Louvre. M. Bein was much esteemed in Paris, 
both as a man and an artist. 


minuteness of finish, combined with the most -perfeat , 
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THE EXHIBITION 


OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 





Tus is the fifty-third exhibition of the society. 
The second moiety of the century is now fairly 
entered, with a degree of advancement in the 
art such as could never have been contemplated 
fifty years ago. The drawings of those days 
were generally small in size, and thin in execu- 
tion, being rarely carried beyond simple tints 
and single washes ; but now the works on these 
walls are paintings in water colour, rivalling 
pictures painted in oil, not only in all the best 
qualities of that material, but even in texture : 
moreover, many of these would be pronounced 
large for oil pictures. We have seen a greater 
number of figure pictures, but never have we 
known the exhibition so strong in other de- 
partments. There is a larger and an agreeable 
variety. Time was, and not many years since, 
when some twenty or thirty drawings were 
brought forward by one exhibitor, but now 
scarcely a single member contributes so numer- 
ously ; for richness, depth, substance, and finish, 
are in these days indispensable, if reputation is 
to be achieved or sustained. We have had to 
record from time to time the loss of valuable 
members to the society, and we announced 
some time ago the return of two old members, 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Holland ; and how amply 
they justify their re-election is seen in their 
exhibited works. The catalogue enumerates 
three hundred and seventeen drawings, of which 
we particularise the following :— 

No. 3. ‘ Kilgaran Castle, South Wales,’ C. 
Branwuite. This ruin is situated on the 
cliff of a small volcanic basin—a rugged frame- 
work, in which, mirror-like, lies a tranquil lake ; 
the principal passages are those consisting of 
rocks, with which are blended the trees, risin 
from the accidental patches of vegetable mould 
that has collected in the fissures. It is a ro- 
mantic subject, and realised with force of effect, 
and an agreeable low-toned harmony of colour. 

No. 5. ‘At Rotterdam,’ J. Burress, Jun. 
Rotterdam is nothing in a picture without some 
sea of its quays and water-ways; with, 

owever, some allusion to these, we have a 
highly picturesque gateway-tower, brought for- 
ward with even architectural fidelity. 

No. 8. ‘Going to School,’ W. Goopatu. 
The scene is the » Bs of a cottage homestead, 
and the ‘ Going to School’ is most unwillingly 
performed by a naughty little boy, who, in the 
spirit of a free and independent elector, receives 
a bribe with his back turned to the donor—in 
this case not a candidate for senatorial honours, 
but an anxious mother. The reality of the 
draperies and objects, and the vital warmth 
and transparency of the flesh tones are highly 
commendable. 

No. 11. ‘Scene in Glen-Nevis, Inverness- 
shire,’ T. M. Ricuarpson. Sic itur ad nubes— 
truly, in these Highland wilds we may at any 
time wear the Ossianic mantle of Prem A The 
subject is a cleft in the mountains, shaped 
and featured by some fearful throe of nature, 
and, in character, a wilderness by the jealous 
ravages of ten thousand hurricanes. It is a 
large picture, infinitely elaborate, to which the 
artist has succeeded in communicating—what 
he appears to have intended as the sentiment 
of his work—a wild and poetic grandeur. 

No. 12. ‘ Venice,’ J. D. Harpiye. 


** The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 
Sunset divides the sky with her.” 
Such is the well-known text, in the spirit of 
which Mr. Harding discourses here. Venice 
lies in the distance, viewed from a point that, 
from the extreme left—the Dogana—opens the 
whole line of quays and buildings, over which 
arise the domes of St. Mark, and the various 


obelisque-like campanili, communicating to the 
whole so much of rated character. 
city the moon has risen, and shines with an ac- 
companiment of grey clouds; the sun is not in 
the picture, but that he yet presides in the sky, 
we learn from the clouds overhead, which, by 
their orange light, yet assert his presence. The 
subject is interpreted in a vein of the purest 
poetry. It is now many years since we have 
seen the works of this eminent artist on the 
walls of this institution, and we cannot help 
congratulating the society and the public on 
his reaccession to the membership. 

No. 22. ‘A Lady of Albano,’ Cart Haac. 
This is a profile study of a figure in the holiday 
costume of the Campagna. There is more 
sweetness and refinement in the impersonation 
than we usually find in nature among the 
wearers of the costume. 

No. 24. ‘A Zouave’s Story of the War, F. 
W. Toruam. This Zouave is really a capital 
fellow, and as fine as any trumpeter, with his 
new shalwars and laced jacket. He is un- 
affectedly—Zouaviter in modo (pardon, gentle 
Hermes, god of all kinds of knavery, this vile 
and wicked jest!)—telling his Breton friends 
about the Malakoff and the Little Kedan. It 
is an excellent figure ; the action and pose of 
which, even without the attentive and wonder- 
ing audience, sufficiently declare the proposed 
points of the . In this work there are 
earnestness and reality far surpassing the quali- 
ties of antecedent works. 

No. 25. ‘Scene in Blair Athol, Scotland,’ 
J.D. Harpixc. A section of wild mountain 
scenery, instancing the facility with which an 
interesting drawing can be wrought out of 
slight and ap arently unattractive material. 

0. 27. * Venice,’ J. Hottanp. All lovers 
of water-colour art must be gratified again to 
see the name of Mr. Holland in the catalogue 
of this society. How distasteful soever may 
have been his retirement to those who were 
accustomed to look for his works here, it cannot 
have been otherwise than profitable to himself, 
judging from the force and freshness of the 
pictures he now exhibits. 

No. 30. ‘Barrack Entrance to the Chateau 
at Blois, Loire,’ J. Burgess, Jun. A per- 
spective view of one of the fronts of the 
chateau, which was, we believe, one of the Re- 
naissance glories of the Art-period of Francis I. 
In this drawing the character and: interest of 
the place receive full justice. 

o. 31. ‘The Welsh Stile,’ Jos. J. Jenxrns. 
This is one of those simple incidents which 
this artist illustrates so gracefully, and fre- 

uently sets forth in the pathetic of 
the affections. A country child is about to 

ass over a stile to which she has been followed 
. a kid, that looks in disappointment at the 
barrier it cannot pass. The relation between 
the child and her caprine friend is very pointedly 
established. 

No. 42. ‘ Winter—Sheep-feeding,’ E. Dun- 
caN. Here is a dismally cold mid-winter 
afternoon, the sun descending to the horizon, 
and mocking us with a light which serves 
only to show the promise of a bitter, bit- 
ter night. The ground is covered with snow, 
and we are in a sheep-pen, contemplating, 
with the sheep themselves, the operation, 
by the farmer’s men, of slicing turnips for the 
evening meal of the flock. A beautiful pas- 
sage in the picture, and one which materially 
assists the point of the subject, is the tameness 
of the rooks, which, subdued by the cold, and 
undeterred by the presence of man, are come 
to sup with the woolly people, even within 
the pen: It is a picture of extreme purity, 
and singular emphasis of description. 

No. 45. ‘Val St. Nicholas, Switzerland,’ 
J.D. Harvine. This is a large upright pie- 
ture, the subject of which is a view closed by 
a section of the most stupendous snow-clad 





er the | tain 


Alps, to which the eye is led mips & moun- 

i The nearest section of the work 
contains indications of the presence of human- 
kind, the humility of which is in striking con- 
trast with the awful majesty of these aspir- 
ing mountains. So masterly is the adjustment 
of this composition, that every point is a key- 
stone, without which the entire structure 
would be endangered. 

No. 57. ‘ Glenarm, County Antrim,’ H. Gas- 
TINEAU. This is a large work, very full of 
incident, exhibiting everywhere the most pa- 
tient elaboration, and really so suburban as to 
subject, that we may fancy we are in the 
vicinity of a populous and busy city. The sea, 
moreover, is as calm as a sunny lake. ‘The 
material is varied and picturesque, but its qua- 
lities are not those generally wileuteed as 
coast-scenery. It is, however, an important 
work, and distinguished throughout by the 
most scrupulous precision. 

No. 59. ‘ Flowers,’ V. Banrnotomew. These 
are azaleas and others of our most brilliant 
hot-house productions, painted with the most 
refined imitation of nature. 

No. 62. ‘ Rotterdam,’ J. Hottanp. The 
Church of St. Lawrence rises a principal ob- 
ject in the picture, the lower buildings bein 
m a great measure superseded by the sm 
craft in the canal is is an unflinching, 
broad daylight interpretation—an extremely 
difficult rendering of any subject, from the lia- 
bility to fall into flatness. The materials are 
by no means of elevated character, but they 
are brought forward in elegant taste. 

No. 68. ‘Glen Tilt—Otter Hounds quest- 
ing,’ F. Tayter. Principally a group of three 
or four dogs, challenging the trail of the otter, 
at the brink of the famous Tilt. The character, 
action, and even the breeding of the animals, are 
described rather with the science of a naturalist, 
than the mere experience of a dog-fancier. 

No. 71. ‘Ischian Peasant Girl,’ Cant Haac. 
This is a small life-sized study of a head and bust, 
very minutely and legitimately worked in the 
most brilliant tints of the water-colour palette. 
The features are in profile, and surpassingly 
sweet in character and expression. In the 
head-dress there is an oriental taste almost 
regal in its style, and therefore far excelling all 
the known Rendideennes of the Italian pea- 


santry. 

No. 79. ‘Highland Drovers,’ F. Tarren. 
The scene is a rough and broken pasture, 
bounded only by the mountains, within which it 
lies inclosed. The men are driving a herd of 
black cattle—wild, mischievous-looking steers, 
with flashing eyes and very sharp horns; and on 
the left is a flock of sheep, under the conduct 
of a girl, assisted by two active and sagacious- 
looking collies. The drawing is sober in co- 
lour and sketchy in execution, but the animals 
are extremely spirited in description. 

No. 86. ‘The Duchess reading “Don 
Quixote,”’ J. Guzert. She is standing and 
holding before her the book she is reading, 
being plainly attired in black, according to the 
8 f taste. ‘The hands are too large, but 
when we consider the mellow vividness of the 
colour, this may well be forgiven. To paint so 
well in the spirit of Rubens, this artist must 
have been in the great master’s studio when 
he so frequently portrayed his wife—that lady 
whom we all know personally so well. 

No. 105. ‘Schloss Elz,’ W. Carrow. The 
subject is one of those eyries which we sce 
perched on the peaks that dominate the rivers, 
and culminate the mountains of Germany. 
It is an eccentric agglomeration of pent-roofed 
towers, telling with force and interest in the 


drawing. 

No. 111. ‘Pendennis Castle, Falmouth,’ 
Joun Cattow. An edifice not very imposing, 
but well situated in the drawing; the interest 





of which arises from a storm that, coming 
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off the sea, has driven a ship on to the rocks. 
The tempestuous aspect is well supported by 
coincident circumstance. 

No. 112. ‘Roman md Cart Haac. 
This is a, life-sized head of very impressive cha- 
racter “We may presume it to represent one 
of the devout peasantry who repair to Rome 
at certain seasons, in fulfilment of their vows. 
The vitality and earnestness of the features, 
and, in éxecution, the —_ and clearness of 
the shades, and the life-like texture of the 
lights, are beyond all praise. 

No. 121. ‘A ride through the Heather — 

inted from the Marquis of Lorn and the 
Fady Edith Campbell, the children of their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. 


The Hills of Dunaguoich, Ben Bowie, Loch | 


Fine, &c., in the distance,’ F. Tayter. The 
Marquis’ of Lorn is mounted on a bright bay 
pony, and the Lady Edith rides a black, some- 
what smaller. There is more light and colour 
in this than in others of the recent works of 
this artist, and the drawing is undoubtedly 
benefited by this treatment. The animals are 
spirited in their movement; and we must not 
forget a third figure, a Dandy Dinmont, doing 
duty as escort. 

No. 122. ‘ Campagna Girgenti,’ T. M. Ricu- 
anpsow. An Italian subject, but very different 
from those generally selected by peintres voy- 
ageure. The trees are a masterly study in 
drawing and painting. 


No. 130. ‘ Faust’s first sight of Margaret,’ | 
F.W. Bunton. The characteristic points of this | 


being assisted on to a rock, yet within reach of 
the spray of a heavy wave, which she but just 
escapes. The incident is described in a tone of 


much earnestness. 
No. 157. ‘The Harbour, Dort,’ G. H. An- 


| 


| prews. The principal point in secondary import- 

ance in the composition is that famous old church 
which Albert Cuyp has so often celebrated. 
| The tower rises in the centre of the picture, 
| and we see it across the little harbour, which 
| is thronged with sea-going doggers and river 
| schuyts. The composition is large—the boats 
and all their properties are represented with 
singular constancy of purpose. It will, how- 
ever, be considered that all the supporting 
secondaries of the work are too near to be so 
much reduced in tone. 

No. 169. ‘ View of Spithead from the Isle of 
Wight,’ E. Duxcan. The Isle of Wight is 
familiar to us all: were it but the recent dis- 
covery of some enterprising navigator, its 
verdure-mantled shores would be sung as those 

| of some other island of Calypso. We see 
Spithead over the trees, with a fair distribution 

| of ships of many rates; but the great feature 
of the view is a rainbow, with a most felicitous 

| accompaniment of a lowering and rainy sky: 
this phenomenon has never before been so 
simply and truly painted. 

No. 173. ‘ Warwick Castle,’ D. Cox. These 
rolling clouds, the sullen water, and the scared 
jackdaws, all bespeak the imminent storm to 
which this painter treats his friends. From the 
absence of perilous detail, the ancient pile looks 


picture are so numerous as to suggest obser- | really more ——— here than in the reality. 
4 


vations of diverse tendency. That part of the | 
tragedy from which the subject is derived, is the | 
strect-scene, after that of the Witch’s kitchen: 
« Beim Himmel, dieses Kind ist schin, 
So etwas hab’ ich nie gesehn ; 


Bie ist so sitt und tugendreich, 
Und etwas schnippisch doch zugleich.” 





Margaret is just come from confession, and 
Faust has addressed her in the street, at which, | 
im alarm, she hurries onward, having declined | 
his company ; he looks after her in enthusiastic | 
admiration. Margaret herself declines the | 
courteous appellative “Friulein:” but still 
her dress might have been more attractive— 
nothing can be less graceful than the gathering 
of the petticoat by the faschengirtel. 'The bust 
also may in its fashion be true, but it, too, is 
wanting in form; nothing, however, could be 
more successful than the face, in the reflection 
of that innocence over which Mephistopheles 
declared he had no power. The head and 
attire of Faust are unexceptionable, but the 
figure is heavy, and the lower limbs ungainly— 
the feet even turn in. It is an ambitious pic- 
ture, and in execution beyond all praise. 

No. 138. ‘Highland Gillie with Deer-hounds,’ 
F. Tayier. This is a class of subject in which 
the artist excels. The animals are rough, wiry, | 
and ready for their work, and their keeper is a | 
true son of the heather. 

No. 144. ‘Old Bridge at Dolwyddelan,’ J. | 
J. Jenkins. As ragged an apology for a bridge | 
as can well be conceived, but composing ex- 
tremely well with the figures and cattle which 
pass over it. 

No. 147. ‘Bolton Abbey, Summer Even- 
ing,’ J. D. Hanpixc. The most charming 
version we have ever seen of this subject—so 
romantically associated with wood and water 





that it seems to have been destined only to be | 


painted. The stones of the water-course, the 
water itself, the near and more distant foliage, 
with its halo of glowing tints, are exquisite. 
No, 150. ‘Caught by the Tide,’ W. Goopaxt. 
The scene is a section of a rocky coast, brought 
forward under a dark, stormy aspect ; and those 
who are “caught by the tide” are a small 
company of children, who, it inust be supposed, 
have permitted the water to euneund them. 
The last of the party—a girl—is in the act of 





| conceived as the essence of the scene. 


No. 178. ‘Evening Hour,’ Cant Haac. A 
study of an Italian peasant-boy pedestaled so 
as to be opposed to a clear evening sky. He 
is playing the large bagpipe of his country, 
illustrious with the warm Fret of the golden 
sky. It is really a charming drawing, minutely 
national and markedly characteristic. 

No. 188. ‘A Summer Afternoon’s Diversion 
on the Terrace, Bromshill, Hants,’ J. Nasu. 
The artist’s knowledge, experience, and taste 
in matters of costume and ancient architecture 
always render his works most interesting. We 
are here introduced to a company (/emp. Caro- 
lorum) engaged at sword-exercise on the terrace 
above named. A most spirited and sparkling 
drawing. 

No. 193. ‘ Milan Cathedral,’ Samvet Reap. 
This is a large upright picture, distinguished 
throughout by the solicitude of its execution. 
The exterior of the cathedral is so attractive 
that the interior has been generally overlooked. 
This section shows the ascent to the altar, with 
certain of the vast columns which, in magnitude 
and tone, contrast effectively with the remoter 
detail ; the whole deriving life from a procession 
of priests, and a considerable attendance of 
devotees. 

No. 196. ‘Parted Waters,’ D. Cox, Jun. 
A large composition, wherein a rapid stream 
flows in a bed shut in by lofty cliffs; the 
stream is divided by a rocky islet, from which 
rises an agroupment of trees. It is a romantic 


| subject, brought forward with firmness and 


substance. 
THE SCREENS. 


No. 208. ‘Rosalind and Celia,’ Marcaret 
Giuuizs. The third scene of the first act of 
| the play supplies this situation, which is inter- 
preted by the artist in spirit and in truth. The 
playful tone of the jesting Celia, and the melan- 
choly cast of the Groban Rosalind, are — 
ie 
figures are appropriately brought together, and 
the draperies and accessories are earefully 
drawn. A little enrichment of the left arm of 
Rosalind would be an improvement. 
No. 218. ‘Sunny Hours,’ G. Dopesoy. This 
is a worthy example of the refined and elegant 
| taste of the artist in imaginative composition. 








The material of the picture is a terrace in the 
grounds of a castle, animated by the presence 
of impersonations in picturesque costume. In 
this class of composition Mr. Dodgson stands 
alone; his productions are most fascinating. 

No. 217. ‘ At the Fountain,’ F. W. Toraam. 
It matters not, be it— 

* At the fountain, church, or fair,” 


the threadbare poetry of the lan of love is 
the same, the verb amo is essentially the first 
conjugation. Here is Juanilla, with her water- 
vehicle about to overflow, and yet she continues 
to listen with a beating heart to every word 
that Manuel whisperingly pronounces ; she 
must determine quickly, for her place will soon 
be taken. The background is assisted by some 
decaying morceaur af eschiientens, constitutin 
in the whole a most agreeable picture, mow 4 
more earnest and substantial than antecedent 
works of its author. 

No. 227. ‘The White Rose,’ O. Oaxtey. 
A study of a lady seated, and holding before her 
a white rose. ‘The features are warm and life- 
like in colour, and masterly in execution. 

No. 244. ‘ Village Musicians, Brittany,’ F. 
W. Tornam. Much of what we have said of 
other works by this painter applies to this 
drawing. It is a production of very high cha- 
racter. 

No. 260. ‘ Visit to the Tomb,’ J. Nasu. 
The excellence of this drawing makes the 
observer feel some regret that it was not exe- 
cuted on a larger scale. It represents the 
widow of a baron praying at the tomb of her 
late husband, accompanied by a knight who 
wears a complete suit of plate-armour, of 
about the time of Henry VII. This drawing 
is a gem. 

No. 261. ‘ Primroses, &c.,? W. Hunt. The 
etcetera so modestly apparent after the “ prim- 
roses’ means a bird’s-nest. Mr. Hunt, eos. 
fore, encourages idle boys in plundering little 
birds; and whom, for so doing, William Cow- 
per, for one, 

* Would not enter on his list of friends.” 


If there be anything in palliation of the robbery, 
it is the exquisite reality with which the nest is 
ainted. : 

No. 302. ‘Hhareem Life,’ J. Lewis. Such 
is the orthography of the word according to 
Mr. Lewis. The drawing is somewhat smaller 
than others he has recently exhibited, but 
there is no diminution of that laborious accu- 
racy which distinguishes all his works. There 
are two figures—one, the khanum, odalisque, or 
what you will, reclines in a corner at the extre- 
mity of the divan, in the profound listlessness 
of oriental life. The casement is open, and she 
is playing with a cat, holding over it a feather- 
fan, from which the animal has torn portions of 
the feathers. The lady is not old, but already 
enbonpointée—the most charming characteristic 
in the eyes of a Turk. The attendant stands 
in profile, being seen at half-length; and 
beyond her is hung a glass inclined forward, in 
which her head is repeated; it is seen by the 

lass that the apartment is somewhat large, 
soothe it reflects the legs and feet of a third 
figure. We have always spoken of the works 
of this artist as instancing the ultimate perfection 
of finish. That patience is inestimable which 
can execute the monotonous arabesque on the 
wall whereon the glass hangs, or even the 
shawl round the waist of the lady—the last 
touch as mechanically accurate as the first. 
There is a very general use of body-colour in 
the drawing—no passage, we believe, is with- 
out it. 

Smaller works of great merit are numerous, 
and even larger ones we are, unfortunately, 
compelled to pass over, especially some admi- 
rable landscapes by C. Davipsoy, G. Fairer, 
F. O. Frxcu, D. Cox, Jun., &c. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 





Tuts Exhibition was opened to private view on 
Saturday the 25th of April, with a collection 
of 354 drawings, of which many are gems; but 
the majority are very similar to what we have 
been accustomed to see in late exhibitions of 
the same society. Many of the members 
advance, but their advancement is passive—it 
is unsupported by ambitious labour; they are 
distinguished, as it were, malgré eur—like the 
hero or martyr (which is all the same) of the 
famous French play. If, however, some of these 
members have not done what we know they 
could do, it must be observed that there are 
still many admirable works, as well in figure- 
painting as in landscape; those which we par- 
ticularise are as follows :— 

No. 2. ‘Porch, Rouen Cathedral,’ J. S. 
Prout. English travellers are especially sur- 
prised at the manner in which foreign cathedrals 
are permitted to be built in and surrounded by 
wretched hovels. Rouen Cathedral is a re- 
markable example of this—a sad commingling 
of the sordid and the sublime. The porch is 
drawn with much spirit. 

No. 8. ‘The Fatal Meeting,’ E. H. Cor- 
BoULD. ‘This is the oft-painted story from 
Rogers—the origin of the feud between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines :— 

** Patiently she stood and watched, 

Nor stood alone, but spake not. In her breast 

Her purpose lay, and, as a youth passed by 

Clad for the nuptial, she smiled and said,” &c. 
The dramatic moment is, of course, when 
the mother lifts the veil that concealed her 
daughter’s charms. The two are standing on a 
balcony, before which the youth has stopped, 
himself gaily attired, and his steed richly capa- 
risoned. The subject is unmistakeable, and 
the work is exemplary in the genius evinced in 
the adaptation of minor properties. 

No. 11. ‘Entrance to Boscastle, Cornwall— 
Pilot-boat going out,’ S. Coox. This is a 
small drawing of great excellence, showing, on 
the left and towards the centre, the cliff and 
the castle, slightly veiled by a misty atmo- 
sphere, and harmonising perfectly with the sky 
and the water. The drawing and movement of 
the last are unexceptionable, but the colour is 
inexplicably metallic. 

No. 14. ‘Camelias,? Fanny Harris. The 
flowers are red and white; they are drawn and 
painted with the utmost delicacy. 

No. 22. ‘Don’t tell any One!’ W. Lez. A 
group of mother and child, it may be; the latter 
standing on a grassy bank, and listening most 
attentively to some communication of her 
mother. The incident is well conceived, and 
most naturally detailed. 

No. 23. ‘ Hay-field,’ W. Bexnerr. There 
is in this drawing a screen of trees, which con- 
stitutes the striking passage of the work. In 
the foreground the shaded portions are opaque 
and heavy, and the colour and execution gene- 
rally are deficient in warmth and freedom. 

No. 27. ‘Fountains Hall, Yorkshire,’ Joun 
Cuase. The spectator is at once struck by the 
substance and texture of this draw It 
represents the entrance to the house, with its 
porch, shrub-fence, and trees, all delineated with 
palpable reality. This artist excels as a repre- 
sentant of local habitation, where a reality un- 
sentimental, unpoetical, may be desirable. 

No. 37. ‘San Pietro di Castello—Evening,’ 
J. H. D’Eevinzz. It is refreshing to get 
sometimes to the outskirts of Venice—most 
wearisome to be continually promenaded be- 
tween the Dogana and the Bridge of Sighs. This 
church is well worthy to form a subject for a 
drawing; we know nothing in these watery 





suburbs more interesting. The roposed effect 
ae . 


is satisfactorily 

_ No. 41. ‘Love’s Young Dream—An Incident 
in the Early Career of Van Dyck,’ W. H. 
Kearney. This is the story of Van Dyck’s 
attachment to Anna Van O , who induced 
the painter to repeat Rubens’ “St. Martin 
divi his Cloak,” for the church of her native 


place. The lovers were separated by Rubens, 
who was instrumental in hastening his pupil off 
to Italy. In the drawing we see Van Dyek 
caressing the girl before the picture on which 
he has n at work, in which relation the 
lovers are surprised by Rubens. The per- 
sonages are at once recognised, and the story 
pointedly told. 

No. 48. ‘Glen Nevis, Inverness-shire,’ W. 
Benyett. The materials of this composition 
are well selected for imposing effect, and the 
artist has invested the subject with a powerful 
interest. The glen is singularly romantic, it is 
divided by a river, which sweeps off to the left 
in a foaming waterfall. The sage is 
a most successful adaptation, and although the 
touch with which the whole is made out is 
rather determined than firm, the whole is assem- 
bled under the eye without any degree of hard- 
ness. This admirable work is worthy of the 


highest eulogy in all its parts. 

, a 51. ‘Scenes at Haddon The Drawing- 
Room—the Introduction; The Terrace—the 
Proposal; The Chapel—the Marriage,’ Joun 
Case. A new interest is here given to these 
well-known places. Of the three the drawing- 
room scene is the most agreeable. 

No. 57. ‘The Sudden Thought,’ W. Lez. 
A study of.a t girl standing in deep, 
momentary cogitation. The figure, with the 
best effect, rises against the sky. The drawing 
of the figure, and texture of the study through- 
out, are most successful. 

No. 65. ‘A Wet and Stormy Morning—Tre- 
barwith Sands, near Tintagel, Cornwall,’ 8. 
Coox. This artist is learned in atmospheric 
effect; he describes here a section of rocky 
shore at high-water, with the wind off the sea 
driving in thin sheets of sea-mist, and a few 
figures fishing up wreck. The grey tone of the 
drawing assists very much the proposition in 
9 title, but the sands are seen nowhere but 
there. 

No.71.* * * * * J, Hacue. The 
subject of this brilliant performance is derived 
from Michiel’s “ Histoire de la Peinture Fla- 
mande Hollandaise,” in which it is narrated 
that Cornelius Vroom embarked for Spain with 
some of his works, in the hope of disposing of 
them there more advantageously than at home. 
But Vroom suffered shipwreck on the coast of 
Portugal, and his pictures, having been washed 
ashore, were discovered by the members of a 
neighbouring community of monks, who are 
here assembled in examination of their merits. 
The scene is the porch of the monastery, where 
one of the pictures—a head of the Virgin—is 
held up by a monk to the admiration of his 
brethren. This group of es is relieved 
against a lighted portion of the wall, while the 
entrance to the monastery and other passages 
are worked into deeper gradations of tone. 
There is not so much highly-wrought accesso 
here as we have seen in other works of this 
painter, but there is a greater degree of breadth 
than in many others, and greater force and 
concentration. 

No. 78. ‘ Bacvhanalian Cup, Grapes, &c.,’ 
Mary Manrcerrs. In this composition there 
is an abandon that is more pictorial than the 
formal arrangements in which we find com- 
positions of this kind. The cup, geraniums, 
and grapes, are brilliant and beautiful. 

No. 82. ‘Scene at a Prussian Fair—the 
Birthday of the King Friedrich Wilhelm ITV.— 
Der Konigin ron England und Ihrer Kénigl. 
Hoheit der Princess Royal (“ Unserer kiinf- 


B Componis 
soot Sheek een fal 


tigen Koénigin”) ausgebracht und mit beson- 
derem Applaus F asinags Gh ym from the 
ty, ischer Merour, den 17 October, 1856).’ 
E. Consovtp. Such is the title given to this 
c justice to the sub- 
e work is so full of figures that there is 
no space in which one more can be introduced ; 
and although it is a scene at a fair, it seems 
rather a ceremonial at which the loyal subjects 
of his Prussian Tnajesty have assembled to drink 
continually to the health of the sovereign. The 
work is very happy in its description of German 
nationalities, and more satisfactory in its con- 
tributive passages than antecedent productions 
4 the pe yng which the field is thus 

ronged wit . 

No. 91. ‘Pheasants,’ Mary Marcetrs. A 
class of subject not often painted by ladies ; the 
birds are, however, described with infinite 
fidelity. 

No. 92. ‘ Peat-field, near Capel Arthoy, 
North Wales,’ Joun Ansoion. The colour of 
this drawing is broad, fresh, and spirited, and 
it is animated by appropriate figures. The 
artist paints frequently open and daylight 
scenes of this kind, but he has never achieved 
such a success as this. 

No. 97. ‘A Public Letter-writer in the 
Remains of the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome,’ 
L. Hacux. His booth is a niche in this splen- 
did ruin ; he sits in the shade, writing from the 
dictation of a woman in the holiday costume 
of the Campagna, and near her are two men, 
also in rustic attire. This painter is unique in 
his particular walk of the art. We have seen 
his initiatory essays in oil, but it will be very 
long before he can attain in oil to the degree of 
excellence which qualifies these works. 

No. 102. ‘The Banks of the Wharfe— 
Bolton Abbey,’ Tuomas Surciirre. This is a 
small upright study, in which great labour has 
been bestowed upon a foreground rich in all 
the idle and vagabond weeds that look so 
well in pictures. It might be ars that it is 
finished into a certain degree of feebleness, but 
this minute and accurate drawing compensates 
for much that the drawing might otherwise 
have been. 

No. 104. ‘ Bodiam Castle, Sussex,’ J. W. 
Wuymerrr. This is the most compact remnant 
we know, of the baronial moated castle. It 
was built, we believe, by one of the followers 
of Edward III. The moat, the trees, the 
causeway, the gate-tower, all receive ample 
justice in the drawing. The subject is rarely 
entertained, because it is out of the beaten 
track of sketchers. 

No. 108. ‘Lincoln from the Canwick Hill,’ 
James Faney. The city is seen at some 
distance, yet sufficiently near that the houses 
are individually distinguishable, and the ca- 
thedral especially, which, in its commanding 
site, is seen from a great distance. This drawing 
is rendered interesting by the extreme care 

with which it has been elaborated. 

No. 111. ‘The Environs of Mesilah, with the 
Tomb of Sidi Bou Saad, ria,’ CHARLES 
Vacuer. The view may be in some degree 
attractive from the — of the scene it pre- 
sents; but we can scarcely understand why so 
much really beautiful scenery should be passed 
by to seek in the wastes of Africa such subject- 
matter as this. 

No. 115. ‘ Praise God from whom all Bles- 
sings flow,’ Joun Ansoron. We are here 
introduced within a country church during 
divine service, performed to a full congrega- 
tion of the latter part of the last century. 
It is a work of merit, but not so si as 
that of the open-air scenes exhibited under this 


name. 
No. 119. ‘The Trysting-tree,’ Epmunp G. 
Warren. It is like a ,—more so in 
the stem than in the foliage. Careful drawi 
cannot be carried too far, but sometimes, 
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that frequently in foliage, a generous touch 
represents nature better than a stipple. 

No. 193. ‘Love Lightens our,” J. H. 
Motz. ‘The scene is a peat-moor, in which, as 
principals, there is a group of two figures—a 
man and woman, the former helping the latter 
to carry her basket of peat. The landscape is 
brought forward with infinite sweetness of 
colour. 

No. 124. ‘Margate Roads—A Dirty Day,’ 
T. S. Réwris. A fishing-lugger is here seen 
beating in under a reefed mainsail, and barely 
standing up against the freshening squall. In 
her wake appears a ship with a signal at her 
mast -head. This is the most spirited work we 
have for some time seen by the artist. 

No. 198. ‘The Stag Rocks, Lizard Point, 
Cornwall,’ James G. Purtr. The subject is 
simple, but it is rendered with taste and 
feeling ; it must, however, be observed that the 
near rocks importune the eye, and disturb the 
breadth by a certain injudicious spottiness. 

No. 133. * * * * D. H. McKeway. 


“Day set on Norham's castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep.” 


These lines from “ Marmion” stand in the place 
of a title to this drawing, which represents the 
ruin as seen from the river-side at the base of 
the cliff, a little below the site of the castle, and 
looking, of course, towards the village of Nor- 
ham. The mass of trees and the ruin tell 
effectively against the westeru evening sky. 

No. 141. ‘ Roses,’ Faxny Harris. The 
composition is formal, but the flowers are well 
drawn and painted. 

No. 159. ‘The Pedlar,’ Henry Warren. 
The scene is the forecourt of a farm-house, with 
all the accidents and incongruous items which 
may be supposed to be assembled in such a 
locality. se accidents, with the house itself, 
and the garden, are brought forward with a 
veracity equalled only by photography. 

No. 160.‘ An English Homestead,’ G. H. 
Larorte. The subject is a farm-house and 
yard, with “live stock” of various kinds, 
among which the horses are the most remark- 
able. These anintals are extremely well drawn. 
In this department the artist excels. 

No. 163. ‘Rivaulx Abbey, Yorkshire,’ 
W. Berner. The landscape and the style are 
thoroughly English; that is, the. former is 
fresh and woody, and the latter is like the 
earlier manner of water colour—freé and firm 
in touch, but the objects, withal, are well 
rounded. 

No. «168. -‘The .Chosen Blooms,’ Fanny 
Hanns. A small basket of camelias, show- 
ing the freshest and most brilliant hues of 
the flower. 

No. 170. ‘Sorrento, Italy,’ T. L. Rowno- 
THAM. This is carefully drawn, but it would 
appear that’ prettiness rather than nature has 
been the desideratum. Everything looks new 
and clean, and ‘the water is too blue and 
opaque. 

No. 175. ‘Girthing-up’ G.- H.' Larorre. 
The horse which is‘subject to the “girthing- 
up” is in the stable, and, like most horses, is 
impatient under the infliction. The movement 
of the animal is perfectly natural—a result 
attainable only through’ great experience and 
close observation. 

No. 179. ‘Old Buildings, &c.; at Harfleur,’ 
G. Howse. It is “high-water in the -Seine, 
therefore, the dirty creek, which comes up to 
Harfleur, is full: The spire, the most elegant 
on the Continent, is entirely superseded by 
the crazy old houses: had the view been from 
the other side of the town, it could not have 
been otherwise than picturesque. 

-_ No, 184. ‘Harvest-time,’ HI. Map.estone. 
The near trees almost exclude the field which 
gives a title to the drawing. These trees are 
painted with force and solidity, assisting mate- 
rially to keep the remoter parts in their places. 
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On the right, the view opens over a country 


richly w , resembling some of those pat 
of Sussex which are densely planted with 
oaks. 


No. 189. ‘Richmond Castle, Yorkshire,’ 
J. W. Wuymrrer. ‘This ruin is effective from 


‘whatever point it is seen. We view it here 


from the river, which, winding round the base 
of the hill, forms a great feature in the com- 
osition. In colour the work is a faithful 
imitation of nature, and it is free in execution 
—as to the water, perhaps too much so. 

No. 190. ‘Early Spring, Tuomas Svr- 
CLIFFE. 

* As yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 

And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze.” 
The subject is a rough and rugged piece of 
bottom, with stones, weeds, Bg ont It 
is most exemplary in the patience with which 
nature has been followed, and so rich are the 
textures, that it looks much like oil. 

No. 191. ‘The Piazzetta—Venice from the 
Sea,’ W. Tetsry. We are placed here just 
abreast of the Library, and see, of course, all 
the neighbouring buildings, as the palace, 
St. Mark’s, the Campanile, &c. &e. The com- 
— might have been worked into greater 

readth. 

No. 192. ‘The Lagune, Venice —Burano 
and Mazzorlo in the distance,’ J. H. D’Ec- 
vittz. There is really much that is beauti- 
ful in these lagune, but they are overlooked 
for the Porto and the ovilistint Piazzetta. 
This is a very sparkling picture, broad and 
tranquil, with a most effective adjustment of 
the objects. 

No. 196. ‘The Remains of the Portico of 
Octavia, now the Fish-market, Rome,’ L. 
Hacus. By the introduction of the co- 
lumns on the right, the heavy arch is much 
relieved. The locality is at once recognisable. 

No. 197.* * * * Tuomas Sutcuirre. 

“Tl lead you where you may more near behold, 

What shallow-searching fame hath left untold ; 


Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 
Have sat to wonder at aad gaze upon.” 


We copy these lines, because they have no 
earthly relation with the drawing; the gist of 
certain affectations are intelligible, but this is 
an enigma without a solution. The drawing, 
which represents a streamlet partially shaded 
by trees, and rich with pictorial plants, is an 
admirable performance ; too green, it may be, 
but yet a triumph. 

No. 200. ‘Blowing hard in the Downs— 
Boulogne Luggers running for Ramsgate,’ 
T. 8S. Ropins. The sky is dark, and the sea is 
getting up, but these ears carry too much 
sail to stand up against a coming squall; the 
intended effect would have been much as- 
sisted by close-reefed canvas. 

No. 204. ‘Streatham Common,’ W. Ben- 
nett. We have yet to learn how much valu- 
able material lies still untouched around 
London. The oaks, with their undergrowth, 
and remoter trees in this composition, form one 
of the best of the artist’s minor productions. 

No. 212. ‘ Dorking Cock,’ C,H. Weieaxt. 
A fine, stately white bird, with plumage very 
carefully elaborated. 

No. 215. ‘ Ditteshaw, on the Dart,’ James 
Faney. A small drawing,—masterly in exe- 
cution, and agreeable in effect. Others, by 
the same harid, not less attractive, are No. 
220, * Cologne,’ and No. 222, ‘Our bag at 

No. 217. ‘The “Vesper Hour — Italy,’ 
Cuar.es VACHER. 
in colour, and, as a subject, much pre to 
the results of the artist’s Algerian experiences. 

No. 218. ‘A Street in Cairo, with a Marriage 
Procession, &c.,’ Henny Warren. A large 
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This is a sunset, pmo | Charles I. in_ the Blue 
erable 


picture, and, we submit, superior in very im- | 


ge qualities to any that the artist has of 
ate spollesel. The en fills the nar- 
row street. The bri 





e, enveloped in an In- 


dian shawl, wears on her head a casket con- 
taining her marriage jewels, she is preceded by 
her unmarried sisters, before whom are the 
musicians. But the force of the drawing is 
the shop of the vendor of drapery, from whose 
shop we are permitted to view the procession. 

No. 226. ‘Glen Sannox, Isle of Arran,’ Ep- 
munp G. Warren. The foreground of this 
composition is really a marvellous performance, 
with its rocks, ferns, grasses, ang and 
varieties of richly-coloured herbage ; and not 
less meritorious are the hard rocky mountains 
which rise and break the sky. ‘The manner in 
which the composition is cut up proclaims it 
an unquestionable transcript from the locality 
it professes to represent. 

Yo. 229. ‘Fine Weather,’ C. H. Wercatu. 
A whimsical title to give to a poultry picture. 
It is small, like all Psi exhibited under this 
name, but sufficiently well drawn and minutely 
wrought to suggest the wish that it were 
larger. 

No. 233. ‘The Terrace at Haddon,’ Jony 
Cuase. We believe this to be the most faith- 
ful representation of the place we have yet 
seen; there is an entire absence of those 
pretty exaggerations which are generally con- 
sidered to confer interest and sentiment, but 
which in representations of known localities 
are highly objectionable. 

No. 234. ‘A new Pupil for John Pounds,’ 
E. H. Weuyert. ‘The importance and ear- 
nestness with which the subject is invested 
for it is a large work, and a very full. compo- 
sition—will induce the question, “ Who was 
John Pounds?” He was a cobbler, who was 
born at Portsmouth in 1766, and was the 
“ founder of ragged schools.” Having adopted 
a nephew, and undertaken his instruction him- 
self, he found that the child improved more in 
the society of others than alone ; he received, 
therefore, other children, and derived so much 
sleasure himself from instructing them, that 
fis pupils increased very considerably in num- 
ber ; but they were of the poorest class, for he 
received none whose parents were in circum- 
stances to pay for their education. We find 
him, accordingly, surrounded by his pupils 
variously employed — the new pupil being a 
poor half-naked boy that he has picked up in 
the streets of Portsmouth. 

No. 242. ‘Jedburgh Abbey,’ D. H. 
McKewan. The immediate foreground is 
broken up by the little river, with all the usual 
water-side incident, which, we humbly submit, 
diminishes the significance of the noble ruin. 

No. 249. ‘ Be Careful!’ J. H. Motz. The 
words of the title are the injunction of a 
mother to a child in crossing a brook by step- 
ping-stones. The as is extremely har- 
monious in colour, and the landscape is executed 
with as much neatness as the figures. 

No. 258. ‘A Prayer for the Absent,’ W. 
Ler. An agroupment of a child kneeling at 
its mother’s knee in the act of prayer, treated 
with becoming feeling. 

No. 294. ‘Near Red Hill, Surrey,’ W. 
Wryip. This is a small drawing, showing es- 
pecially a row of trees, which shut in the fore- 
ground ; but beyond these we have glimpses 
of the more distant country, which is all 
picturesque in that district. 

On the screens there are many attractive 
drawings, as—No. 315. ‘Who is it?’ by 
E. H. Corzovutp, No. 317. ‘ Cromwell and 
Jreton reading the intercepted Letter of 
3oar, Holborn,’ 
L. Hacue. No. 321. ‘Murder! Fire! 
Thieves!’ E. H. Corsovtp. No. 326. ‘The 
Studio,’ G. Howser. No. 329. ‘The Guard- 
room,’ G. Howse. No. 310. ‘The Trial,’ 
Louisa Corpeaux. No. 305. ‘The Well in 
the Desert,’ H. Warren. No. 327. ‘Church 
near Blandford, Dorset,’ James Faney, with 
others of much merit. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH BNGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. XXV.—JOHN CALLCOTT HORSLEY, A.R.A. 


usic and Painting, two sister arts, have long 
found a home in the families of which Mr. 
Cailcott Horsley is a member; in fact, his 
name, to those who are acquainted with these 
arts, is associated with pleasant pictures and 
sweet sounds. His maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Calleott, acquired great distinction in 
the musical profession, and was the author 
of many of our most famous compositions ; 
his father, William Horsley, Mus. Bac., 
now living, and in his eighty-third year, is 
no less honourably known in the musical 
world, Sir A. W. Calleott, brother of Dr. 
Calleott, and great uncle of Mr. J.C. Hors- 
\ p>! ley, was, as it is scarcely necessary to inform our readers, the 
>i > landseape-painter whose works are so justly admired; while 
my 





‘ Mr. W- H. Callcott, son of Dr. Callcott, and Mr. C. E. Horsley, 
( } brother of the subject of this notice, enjoy high rank among 
ww | the English musicians of the day. It is a rare occurrence to find 
; so many celebrated names in such close family union. Here is 
an aristocracy of talent of which all have good reason to be 
proud who can claim kindred with the lineage. It requires 
' not the blazonry of heraldic quarterings, nor crests, nor coronets, 

te extort the homage which is due to the intellectually great. 
John Calleott Horsley was born at Brompton, in 1817: of such parentage, 
and, from the earliest dawn of life, breathing, as it were, an atmosphere of Art, 
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introdueed—some elderly people playing at chess, and some young folk occupied 
in, to themselves, the more oe matter of a he vous, the 


Game,” for such was the title it was bought by Mr. rown, M.P., of 


Liverpool, the opulent shipowner, whose munificence with regard to that town 


we recorded last month, After this followed in succession, at the British 
Justitution, “ Love’s Messenger,” bought and still possessed by Mr. G. Vaughan, 





it would have been strange indeed if a child 80 circumstanced had not grown up 
with some predilection in favour of one or other of those ions of 
which the influences surrounded and filled his home. His taste led him at a 
very early age towards drawing, and there are now, in the ion of his 
family, sk executed by him when only eight or nine years old, that are 





THE MADRIGAL, 


regarded as very creditable for so young a hand, even considering the advantages 
which the boy-artist . So soon as his friends determined that he 
should practise painting as a profession, he was placed, by his uncle's advice, 
| at the academy conducted by Mr. Sass, where several of our most ising 
| Young artists received their elementary education. He next entered the schools 
| of the Royal Academy, where he passed t the usual course of study, and 
gained a medal for his drawings from the antique. According to the eustom 
which prevails very generally among students of Art, he varied his instructions 
in the schools of t meme & with painting portraits, and “ perpetrating,” to 
use a familiar phrase among them, the usual amount of histebieel Aesigte, For 
some little time Horsley was undecided as to the precise point to which his 
future efforts should be directed ; but a visit paid to a friend in Derbyshire, 
when he was about sixteen years of age, determined, at least for a considerable 
riod, the matter to hia own satisfaction, and that also of his friends.. During 
is stay in that beautiful and picturesque county, he made a number of sketches 
of Haddon Hall—the fine old mansion which has for years past proved as 
attractive to our “‘ home” painters of every class as the Ducal Palace of Venice 
has been to our travelling artists. On his return to London, Horsley com- 
menced and completed a picture which he called “ Rent-day at Haddon Hall 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth.” It was exhibited at the British Institution, 
and was hased by Mr. S. Cartwright, the eminent dentist and liberal patron 
of British Art, in whose jon it still remains. This work was most 
favourably criticised iu the journals of the day; and being the production of a 
"very young painter, and the first he had exhibited, his name became known in 
| the Art-circles of the metropolis: Wilkie alludes to the picture in a letter pub- 
| lished after his death. 
The scene of Horsley’s next work was also laid at Haddon Hall; it was a 
| view of one of the apartments, in which two or three groups of figures are 
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| Westbourne Terrace; and “ Youth and Age,” “ Waiting for an Answer,” and 
| “The Rival Performers ;” all of them in the collection recently presented by 
| Mr. 8 hanks to the nation. The last-mentioned work was exhibited in 
| 1839, and was thus noticed by us at the time:—“ The old poet's story of the 
| nightingale who strove to out-do the minstrel’s song, has evidently suggested 
| the subject of ‘The Rival Performers ;’ but, instead of the grove, we have an 
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ique chamber, and in lieu of the nightingale, a bird of the Canaries, who 
swells its little throat almost to bursting in jealous contest with the music of a 
joving youth, who sits beside —_ maid. The picture is fiuely conceived, 
and very ably executed ; the of light striking, but true; the sweet im- 
ploring look of the maiden, as, with a smile of half wonder and delight, she 
entreats her lover to save the life of his tiny rival, by relinquishing the contest, 
is especially happy. The jes are mauaged with much skill: though the 
habits are of times long gone by, they are picturesque, free, and graceful. The 
colouring is rich, but by no means glaring.” We reprint these remarks more 
for the purpose of showing what impression one of Mr. Horsley’s earliest pic- 
tures made upon us, than by way of pointing to it as a work worthy to be 
his others of about the same period. em 
Having thus far gone through, with unusual success, the ordeal of the British 
Institution,—then, as now, a sort of probatiovary exhibition-room with young 
artists, though the works of the veterans were also to be seen there,—Horsley, 
in 1839, sent his first picture, “The Pride of the Village,” to the Royal 
Acadethy : it was bought 
by the late Mr. Vernon 
previously to ite public 
exhibition, and now forms 
one of the national pic- 
tures at Marlborough 
House: our engraving 
from it is, doubtless, in 
the recollection of most 
of our readers. Two small 
paintings, entitled respec- 
tively, “ The Grandmo- 
ther,” and “ Love's Mes- 
senger,” were sent to the 
British Tustitution, in 
1840, and fully sustained 
the reputation of the artist 
as 2 genre-painter whose 
subjects were popular, 
wap - and very care- 
ully executed. In the 
same, year he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy 
three pictures; one called 
“The Contrast,” which 
had for its motto these 
impressive lines :— 
os —_ in its dawn, daring 
Of life, with fearless foot 
and roving eye: 
agate its hambled lustre, 
th prayer 


Upon the of eter- 
nity.” 


The second, entitled 
“ Leaving the Ball,” was 
urchased by Mr. Buck- 

, of Manchester, in 
w collection, we be- 
lieve, it still is. The 
subject, represents a young 
niee officer, in uni- 
form, escorting a girl, pro- 
bably his chosen pertner 
of the evening’s dance, 


sion to her carriage; at 
the foot of the steps lies a 
wretched, houseless young 
female, who has passed the 
night—for day is break- 
ing on the revel—like 
Lazarus at the gate of 
the rich man. is pic- 
tare would have borne 
with equal propriety the 
same title as the = Bay Bagreved by) 
ing: there is the “con- 
trast” of youth and age, here of luxury and squalid want. We remember the 
icture as a brilliant example of colouring, and the incident was well told ; 
t it left, as @ subject, an unfavourable impression on the mind, because we 
could trace in the gay — no feeling of compassion for the poor outcast by 
their side; it manifested only pure heartlessacss. We know not whether 
this was the sentiment which the painter intended ; if so, it was a “ mistake,” 
and one to be regretted, for the subject might easily have been converted into 
a sound moral jesson. The third picture exhibited at that time was a graceful 
portrait of Mrs. I. Brunel, the artist's sister. 
Ju 1841 Horsley contributed to the Royal Academy only a single painting— 
“The Pedlar”—very elaborately executed in all its details; it was purchased 
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The picture was painted for the late Mr. Knott; at the sale of his collection, it 
into that of Mr. Baring. Another painting, exhibited at the Academy 
in 1843, indicates that H ’s imagination, about this time, was not too 
fertile in the discovery of new themes :—we shall account for this presently, 
however. In this work—“ The Father's Grave ”—is seen a young widow, with 
her son of tender age, seated by the recently-closed grave of the husband and 
father; the figures are excellently drawn and delicately coloured, and the 
sentiment of the composition is most pathetic; common-place as the subject is, 
the picture has qualities amply sufficient to redeem it from insignificance. It 
was engraved shortly after its appearance, but not in a manner to do justice to 
its excellence. a 
Three years now elapsed ere Horsley again ap as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy; his absence therefrom, as well as the charge we have just 
brought against his recent works, as deficient in original matter, may be thus 
explained :—when, in 1842, the Royal Commission of Fine Arts resolved “ that 
it would be expedient for the furthering of the objects of their inquiry that 
means should in the first 
place be taken to ascer- 
tain whether fresco-paint- 
ing might be applied with 
advantage to the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Par- 
liament,” and also an- 
nounced their intention of 
awarding premiums “to 
the artists who shall fur- 
nish cartoons which shall 
respectively be deemed 
worthy of one or other 
of the said premiums,” 
Horsley entered enthusi- 
astically into the arena 
of honourable artistic ri- 
valry, and almost entirely 
relinquished his practice 
in oil-painting. The car- 
toon exhibition was opened 
in Westminster Hall in 
July, 18438, and to his 
drawing of “St. Augus- 
tine preaching to Ethel- 
bert and Bertha, his 
Christian Queen,” was 
awarded one of the second 
class prizes of £200—a 
distinction rightly earned 
by the generally effective 
character of the composi- 
tion, and the powerful and 
truthful expression given 
to the individual figures. 
In the following year the 
exhibition of frescoes took 
place in the same edifice, 
when Mr. Horsley con- 
tributed two—“ Prayer,” 
illustrated by the head 
and bust of a female 
figure; and “ Peace,” a 
full-length female figure, 
“ white-robed,” pressing 
a dove to her bosom, and 
offering the olive branch, 
with a lion and a lamb at 
her feet,—a more beauti- 
ful allegorical conception 
we scarcely remember to 
have seen, even from the 
hands of those foreign ar- 
tists who, in such works, 
are allowed to have pre- 
emineuce over our own. 
The merits of this pro- 
duction induced the Royal 
; Commissioners to select 
its author as one of the six artists whom they my to execute each, respec- 
tively, an especial cartoon, with reference to its being reproduced in the House 
of Lords, and a sum of £400 was awarded to each painter for his work ; but 
there was no stipulation that he would, as a consequence, be finally employed on 
the decorations of the edifice. The subject given to him was “ Religion,” which, 
according to the title appended to his work when exhibited, with a Sains nuinber 
of others, in 1845, at Westminster, was, “ — in the Faith and Hope of 
y 





the Cross of Christ, in the subjection of all earthly Power and human distinctions 
to His Will, and in the common dependence of all Estates and Conditions of 
Men on His Word.” It must suffice for us to state that a fresco of this subject 
ornaments the centre com ent facing the throne in the House of Peers. 





" the late Mr. Vernon, but does not now form a portion of the collection at 
arlborough House. In 1842 he also sent but one picture—“ Winning Gloves,” 
® title significant enough of the subject to all who know how gloves are lost and 
wou in moments of unconsciousness: it is a pretty composition, and free from 
affectation or vulgarity, though the subject is below the powers of this artist. 





At this period of Mr. Horsley’s history he held for two years the appoint- 
ment of one of the head-masters of the Government School of Art, to which he 
wae nominated after the retirement of Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A. 

The announcement of the Royal Commissioners, issued in 1846, that artists 


were required to prepare pictures in oil, in competition for places iu the houses 
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of legislature, once more stirred up Horsley to enter the field: he contributed 
the fine picture that forms one of our illustrations—“ Henry V. wHsn 
Prince or WaLEs.” The subject is oy from the soliloquy which Shak- 
spere, in the second part of his “ Henry V.,” causes the young prince to utter 
when, on entering the bed-chamber of his father, he takes the crown from the 
pillow, and places it on his own head, supposing that the sleep into which the 
monarch has fallen is the sleep of death. Throughout the whole of the writings 
of our great dramatist there are not to be found any passages evincing more 
tender and pathetic emotions, more noble sentiments, and greater powers of 
language than those contained in this scene and that which follows it, when the 
king awakes and misses from its place the “round and top of royalty.” The 
initiatory incident which Mr. Horsley has painted is a fine subject for a picture, 
though limited almost 
to asingle figure. We 
have in this self-coro- 
nation the first insight 
into that reformation 
of character which the 
future years of the 
prince developed; he 
places the crown on 
his brow, not as a glit- 
tering bauble to be the 
emblem of pride and 
power, but as an object 
that entails on the 
wearer a heavy re- 
sponsibility with re- 
gard to the duties he 
is called upon to dis- 
charge. 


“ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,” 


Shakspere says, in an- 
other place. Horsley’s 
Henry V. is a ni- 
fication in the true 
spirit of the ’s de- 
scription; the figure 
is bold and manly, the 
face intelligent and 
thoughtful; all trace 
of “Prince Hal” is 
here lost, and, instead, 
we are in the presence 
of one conscious of his 
high calling, and nerv- 
ing himself for the ex- 
ercise of the dignity 
and powers of his sta- 
tion. The other parts 
of the composition are 
but subordinate tothis, 
yet they are very care- 
fully and picturesquely 
—if the term may be 
applied to such a sub- 
ject—rendered. One 
of the three prizes of 
£200 each was award- 
ed to Horsley for this 
work —a distinction 
which all who saw it 
admitted it to merit. 
These national com- 
petitions seem to have 
awakened in the mind 
of Horsley a desire to 
employ his time al- 
most exclusively upon 
historical art adapted 
to public edifices; 
though certainly the 
attention of the public 
had not then—nor, in- 
deed, is it now—been 
sufficiently ronsed to 
its importance to pro- 
mise him much in the 
way of commissions; however, he engaged with a gentleman to execute in 
a parish church in Devonshire, which was being restored, some paintings 
in fresco of subjects from sacred history. He entered heartily into the 
proposal of his patron, from the works being congenial with his tastes, 
and because it had frequently occurred to his mind that, as the spandrels 
of the nave, arcades, and other parts of a church appropriate for decoration are 
frequently ornamented with texts of Scripture, so they might serve with equal 
utility as instructive lessons, and certainly with more propriety as decorative 
works, if the artist were substituted for the ornamentist, and the narratives of 
the Bible, expressed in pure and simple pictures, took the place of the verses, 
and this, too, without in any way disturbing the Protestant feeling of the com- 
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munity. The experiment, however, was not to be tried, in this instance at least ; 
for, after Horsley had occupied considerable time in designs and preparations, 
including the storing of all materials for his work into the vaults of the 
church, his patron suddenly became a convert to the Romish faith, and, though 
with right feeling towards those whom he had left, he completed the architectural 
restorations of the building, be naturally relinquished all idea of decorating it, 
The only other works in fresco of which we have to speak are— Satan whis- 

ing evil Dreams into the ear of Eve,” in the Hall of Poets, in the Houses of 

liament, and two paintings illustrating in the life of Alfred the 
Great, executed at n, the mansion of Sir Morton Peto. Enter- 
taining but slender hope of this department of Art taking deep root in the 
tastes of the British public, of its being adopted in ecclesiastical decoration, or 
that it would be car- 
ried out by the Go- 
vernment to any con- 
siderable extent in the 
proposed adornment of 
the houses of legis- 
lature, Mr, Horsley 
turned back  reluc- 
tantly, yet resolutely, 
to his easel and canvas 
and his oils, though he 
had not altogether re- 
linquished them when 
occupied with his fres- 


coes. 
In 1846 he exhi- 
bited at the Royal 
Academy a scene from 
* Romeo and Juliet,” 
illustrating the well- 
known passage com- 
mencing with— 


* Look, love, what en. 
vious streaks,” &c., 


addressed by Romeo to 
the lady. This picture, 
which was bought b 
Mr, I. K. Brunel, 
shows a composition 
of muchelegance, taste, 
and feeling. The sub- 
ject has been frequent! 
painted, but rarely wit 
so much success as in 
this instance. In 1847 
his only contribution 
was a portrait of the 
late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Chairman of the 
Committees of the 
House of Lords, paint- 
ed for the Society of 
Parliamentary Agents. 
The picture presents 
an admirable and cha- 
racteristic likeness of 
this nobleman. In 
1848 he exhibited 
three works, of which 
two were portraits— 
one of Mr. R. B. Ward, 
of Bristol; the other 
of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. I. K. Brunel, 
the eminent engineer, 
who is represented on 
the canvas standing 
near a table covered 
with railway plans, &c. 
The third picture was 
a small oil sketch of 
“L’' Allegro and Il Pens 
seroso,” painted for 
Prince Albert, and now 
at Osborne. Au ene 
graving from it—or 
rather, from the larger 
and finished picture painted and exhibited at the Academy in 1851—by Mr. 
Garner, is now near completion, and will be published before very long among 
our “ Royal Pictures,” so that we shall reserve all remarks till it appears in the 
Art-Journal, except to say that the design is the artist’s original idea for the 
fresco in the Poet’s Hall, but the Commission having decided that the subject 
illustrating Milton must be taken from “ Paradise Lost,” the “ Satan whisper- 
ing,” &c., was substitated for it. } 

“ Malvolio in the Sun practising Behaviour to his own Shadow” is the title of 
the single picture sent to the Academy in 1849; when we speak of it as a truly 
“ affected ” picture, we consider the expression s compliment to the artist, for 
affectation should be, as it is here, the predominant eristic of the chief 
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actor in the scene, and it undoubtedly has never been better expressed without 
burlesque or vulgarity. There are other figures in the background, and the | 
whole are painted with great force and brilliancy of colour. 

Mr. Horsley's relative, Sir A. W. Calleott, having, at his decease, left unfin- 
ished picture of “Launce reproving his Dog,” it was finished by the 
former, and exhibited, under his name, at the British Institution in 1850. It | 
is & most amusing and a well-painted work, but a» we know not how much of | 
the merit of it belongs to each artist, we must leave it unnoticed, and allow | 
the honours to be equally divided between the two painters. To the Academy 
Horsley contribated, in the same year, an exceedingly attractive composition, 
which he called, “ Hospitality—the Mote Ightham, Kent ;” it represents a 
cHild offering relief to an aged at the entrance-door of the mansion. 

The year 1851, that of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, which appeared 
to waken most of our artists into vigorous action, did not, we think, bring 
out Mr. Horsley in more than his usual strength: he exhibited a portrait, a 
small pictare, “ Youth and Age,” in which an old woman is seated listlessly by 
her fire-side, while her daughter, it is presumed, is holding “sweet converse ” 
with a youth throngh a window ; and the “Il Penseroso” mentioned above. 

The year following he sent to the Royal Academy two pictures, one, now in 
the possession of Mr. T. Miller, of Preston, a liberal collector of the works of 





British artists, depicted a scene from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” where 
“ Master Slender ” is left sitting alone in the garden contenting himself with 
the imaginary idea that he “is not a-hungry,” while he sees his friends enjoy- 
ing their feast inside the house; “Slender,” the point of the composition, 
looks the character of the dramatist’s imagination. The other was “ Tue 
Mapricat,” which we have engraved: it is in the possession of another 
wealthy collector near Preston, Mr. W. Bashall, and is, perhaps, one of the 
most successful works of the artist in this class. The picture was included 
among the number of those sent by Mr. Horsley to the Paris Exhibition in 
1855: it has always been a favourite of ours from the truth with which 
each character is brought forward. 

There was a charming little picture by Horsley in the Academy Exhibition 
of 1853, it was called “ Florence and Boatswain,”—the former a young child, 
the latter a dog. Another work, “‘ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham,” hung at 
the same time, must be classed among his best; it was also one of those contri- 
buted to the French Exhibition: it is the property of Mr. J. Hicks, of Bolton. 

“The Pet of the Common,” a young donkey carried in the arms of a village 
boy, is an unusual snbject for Horsley to take up; it was exhibited, in 1854, 
with another picture called “ Attraction,”—a servant-maid looking down from 
a window on a detachment of the Horse Guards as they pass the house. Both 
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are cleverly-painted works; but, as subjects, not quite worthy of the head and 
hand that produced “Henry V.,” “ Religion,” “The Madrigal,” &e. “ At- | 
traction” is in the possession of Mr. Bullock, of Handsworth, near Birming- | 
ham. There was a fine, life-like portrait of Archdeacon Sinclair, by Horsley, 
in the Academy in 1855, painted for the Vestry Hall of Kensington, as a tri- | 
bute of — from the parishioners. Along with it were exhibited “ Auld 

Grannie and Wee Nan,” situated ina bothie of the Highlands ; and the “ Scene 

rgom Don Quixore,” engraved on this page, where the curate, the barber, 

the housekeeper, and her niece have entered into a conspiracy to dismantle the | 
shelves of the knight, while he is asleep in an adjoining ‘apartment, of the | 
books which they consider to have been the means of “ setting Don Quixote 
beside his senses.” The curate is reading one of the volumes with mock 
gravity, the barber and the young female take down others and hand them to | 
the housekee r, who flings them out of the window. Mr. S. Cartwright is 

the owner of this humorous picture, and Mr. Longsdon, of Longstone, near 

Bakewell, of the other ; both of them well calculated to justify the choice of the | 
Royal Academicians in selecting Mr. Horsley this year to be an Associate. 
The elevation ap to have wrought in him a desire to augment his usual | 
aunual contributions, for in the following year he sent five pictures, the largest 


| number he had ever exhibited at one time. We can only enumerate them, 


—“THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Hoty CommUNION,” engraved on a pre- 
ceding page, aud purchased by Mr. Bashall, “A Lancashire Witch,” “ The 
Novice,” a “ Portrait of Sir W. Domville,”’ and “ A jealous Eye.” 

A careful examination of the works of this artist must convince the observer 


| that he produces nothing on which the utmost care and study have not been 


bestowed. It is to be regretted that any impediment stood in the way of 
his devoting his attention to subjects of high historical character, and more 


| particularly to sacred subjects, suited to church decoration. We should not in 


all probability have seen from his pencil compositions that might vie with 
those of Cornelius, Bendemann, Vos, Kaulbach, Wach, Begas, and other great 
masters of the German school; but we might reasonably have looked for 
works of great interest, and manifesting high feeling united with skilful execu- 
tion—works that would evidence a pure mind and a ready pencil. Thrown 
back upon such subjects as the taste of the public demands, he brings to his 
labours all those qualities of Art that are calculated to produce the most satis- 


| factory result—pleasing imagination, truthful drawing, vivid colouring, effective 


chiaro-oscuro, and, when the subject demands it, great elaboration : his works 
are comparatively few, but they are valuable. 
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THE 
EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES, 
AT MANCHESTER. 


Ir is impossible, within limited space, to do 
justice to this wonderful collection of Art 

‘reasures. The objects exhibited number many 
thousands ; each is a “ gem” of its class ; per- 
haps there are not a dozen of the whole that it 
may be desirable to remove; they are seen 
under the best possible circumstances for dis- 
play and examination—whether to gratify curi- 
osity, to afford pleasure, or to supply instruc- 
tion; the Exhibition is, therefore, a triumphant 
success, and will be unquestionably considered 
among the “ great facts” of the age. 

We may ask a moment’s reflection before we 
introduce our readers into this marvellous as- 
semblage of grand works of many ages and 
countries. They are all gathered from private 
sources ; all, if we except the contributions of 
ancient armour from the Tower, those which 
are the property of the East India Company, 
those which belong to the universities, corpo- 
rate bodies, and the London companies, the 
diploma pictures of the Royal Academy, and a 
few a, Hee of the Crown. It is, therefore, 
not among the least of the remarkable incidents 
connected with this subject, that so er 
noblemen and gentlemen should have been wil- 
ling to intrust, and that for a long period, to 
the care of the committee and its officials, ob- 
jects, for loss or injury to which no money could 
compensate —for a very large proportion of 
them are “ priceless,” and such as no amount of 
wealth could restore or replace. 

Our first duty, therefore, undoubtedly is to 

ive expression to public gratitude for that 
Hiberal and considerate desire to minister to 
public enjoyment and education by which this 
marvellous collection has been brought together. 
Happily, hitherto, there has been, we under- 
stand, no solitary instance of damage; but no 
one could have sent an article without the ap- 
prehension of injury; while a daily sacrifice of 
pleasure must have been made by every person 
who parted, though but for a time, with the 
treasures of his home. The results of this ex- 
periment are consequently matters of sincere 
congratulation ; they show the “ higher orders” 
as willing to share their enjoyments with the 
“humbler classes,” and those who have in- 
herited or acquired wealth as anxious to ex- 
tend among des of society the gratifica- 
tions that wealth obtains, and for which only 
wealth is desirable. 

The Exhibition at Manchester, viewed in 
this light, therefore, while it contributes to 
social progress and promotes rational and in- 
tellectual pleasure, cannot fail to aid much in 
removing those barriers which have hitherto 
separated “the classes,” by exhibiting the 
aristocracy—of rank and riches—not only wil- 
ling, but desirous, that the people shou d, as 
widely as possible, participate in the enjoy- 
ments they themselves derive from their “ trea- 
sures,” and that, too, in a city which is under- 
stood to be the most democratic of the kingdom. 

To the committee—a few enterprising gen- 
tlemen of Manchester—a debt of gratitude is 
as certainly due. It has been said that the 
fitting place for such an exhibition is the Me- 
tropolis; but we more than doubt that the 
sroject would ever have been there entertained. 

Vithout a —— “guarantee fund,” the under- 
taking would have been a vision. Those who 
recollect the exceeding difficulty of obtaining — 
at the close of 1850—a much less sum than 
that “ guaranteed” by some fifty or sixty gen- 
tlemen of Manchester, will not require to be 
told how hopeless would have been the effort 
to do in London that which has been so nobly 
and so effectually done in the commercial capital 





of England. We believe that nowhere in the 
whole world could such a scheme have been so 
admirably perfected; and while we congra- 
tulate the committee, its associates, and its 
supporters, on having achieved, in a right and 
liberal spirit, all they designed, and all they 
could possibly have hoped for, we fully expect 
the results will be such as ought to follow, and 
usually do follow, any great and work— 
a recompence of honour and profit to all who 
are entitled to it. 

It does not lessen a whit the credit due to 
the committee that they resorted to London 
for the assistants they required. To select 
and then to arrange the mass of objects col- 
lected were tasks of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy, and ought to have been confided only to 
men of knowledge and experience. The se- 
lections of those who were to direct the several 
a were eminently judicious : thus— 

r. Georce Scuarr, Jun., F.S.A., has the 
superintendence of the works of Ancient Mas- 
ters, and is responsible for that division of the 
catalogue. 

The arrangement of the works of Modern 
Masters was confided to Mr. Aucustus Eee, 
A.R.A. 

To Mr. Peter Cunninenam, F.S.A., was 
gee the task of collecting and arranging 
the Portrait Gallery, and the collection of His- 
torical Miniatures. 

The Collection of Armour (perhaps the most 
interesting and instructive division of the whole 
series of ancient works) was intrusted to Mr. 
J. R. Puancné, F.S.A. (Rouge Croix), and he 
has been ably assisted by Mr. Pratt. 

Dr. Royze, F.S.A., undertook the arrange- 
ment of the Indian and Chinese Works, contri- 
buted by the East India Company and “ many 
private contributors.” 

The Sculpture has been most satisfactorily 
arranged by Mr. Dupiey and Mr. Reprorp. 

The Water-Colour Gallery—the a: ment 
of which must have been an immense labour— 
was confided to Mr. Epwarp Hoimss, M.A. ; 
but he is understood to have been greatly as- 
sisted by Mr. Jonn Scort. 

The Engravings have been also arranged by 
Mr. Hotmes; but here great results have 
been obtained from the personal exertions of 
Mr. Dominic CoLnaGuil. 

The collection of Photographs has been con- 
fided to the able superintendence of Mr. Purp 
DeLaMOorteE. 

“The Museum of Ornamental Art”—which 
supplies, perhaps, the most useful portions of 
the multifarious contents of the building—has 
been arranged, and “the materials of the 
catalogue furnished” by Mr. J. B. Wantxe, 
assisted by Mr. Cuarrenrs. 

There are, no doubt, many subordinates to 
whom we owe much, but these names only are 
prominent in the undertaking. 

We may not, however, forget to congratulate 
Mr. Crace, by whom the interior decorations 
were so judiciously planned and executed; Mr. 
Graham, by whom much of the “furnishing” 
was supplied ; and especially the architect, Mr. 
Salomons, and the engineer, Mr. Dredge, by 
whom the building was designed, and to whose 
energy and ability we are indebted for its com- 

letion, effectually aided, as they have been, 
y the contractors, Messrs. Young & Co. 

Especially, and above all, we must render to 
Mr. 3 C. Deane, the praise to which he is 
so justly entitled. As the “General Commis- 
sioner,” it appears to have been his duty to 
superintend the arrangements for all the de- 
partments, directed by the several — 
whose names we have printed. It is not 
enough to say of him that he has been “ inde- 


fatigable :” 


time ; and it is certain that much of the general 


results must be attributed to the zeal, energy, | 





he seems to have been every- 
where—always in the - place at the proper | 


and never-ceasing industry of the Gencral Com- 
missioner. 

These preliminary remarks may be closed by 
a list of the Executive Committee, to whose 
liberal py se and patriotic spirit the 
country is so largely indebted for an intellectual 
banquet such as no age or people of the world 
have ever enjoyed under one roof at one time, 
and such as it is not likely the present genera- 
tion can ever enjoy again :— 


Tromas Farrpairn, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Asuton, Esq. 

Wituiam Entwistie, Esq. 

Joseru Heron, Esq. 

Epmuunp Porter, . 

Sicismunp J. Stern, Esq. 


A short history of the undertaking, and a 
brief description of the building, will be neces- 
sary, in order that our readers may understand 
the several details into which it will be our 
duty to enter. It appears that early in 1856, 
Mr. J. C, Deane and Mr. P. Cunningham jointly 
issued a “ private and confidential” letter to 
several of the magnates of Manchester, sug- 
gesting a plan for exhibiting in a “ suitable 

uilding” the Art Treasures of Great Britain, 
which they were sanguine enough to believe 
would be “lent” for such a purpose by their 
owners. We extract one or two passages from 
this document, in order to show how little 
deviation there has been from the original 
plan :— 

“In proposing to —— treasures together, 
it must be understood that though painting and 
sculpture must necessarily form a large portion of 
the collection, yet the scheme contemplates a still 
wider scope of attraction. Fine Arts in all branches, 
judiciously selected, would be here displayed, subject 
to careful classification and arrangement, An oppor- 
tunity, too, would thus occur of giving by examples 
a chronological history of British painting, which, in 
itself could not fail to be attractive, and particularly 
in a district where individuals have done so much to 
encourage Art. * * * * Jt would be easy to 

int out many other appropriate objects of attraction 
in Art which might be admitted within the building 
we contemplate —costume, armour, antiquities of all 
sorts, furniture, ancient glass, ancient china, works 
in the precious metals, and a thousand other objects, 
which will readily present themselves to any re- 
flective mind. * * * * ‘The scheme (30 hap- 

ily suggested by Lord Stanhope, sanctioned by 
arliament, and recently copies by her Ma. 
jesty in a message to the Lords) of forming a 
collection of the portraits of persons eminent in 
British history, may be materially assisted by an 
exhibition like that contemplated at Manchester in 
1857.” 


‘The idea was adopted; very soon a “gua- 
rantee fund,” exceeding £70,000, justified the 
commencement of proceedings; an applica- 
tion was immediately made to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, who at once sanctioned and 
encouraged the undertaking; her Majesty the 
Queen accorded to it her patro ; and a 
public meeting was held in Manchester, at 
which it was resolved “to hold an exhibition of 
the Art Treasures of the kingdom in that city” 
during the spring and summer of 1857. The 
subscribers to the tee fund were ap- 
pointed a council, and the Executive Committee 
was elected, with “full power to make all 
engagements, financial or otherwise, for con- 
summating the project, subject only to the 
approval, by the general council, of the site and 
the plan of the pro building; the council 
also to have the ultimate appropriation of the 
edifice, and the disposal of any surplus funds 
which might accrue.” A site was selected for 
the proposed building, which, although distant 
about two miles from the heart of Manchester, 

many and manifest advantages. 

enders were made for its erection, and ulti- 
mately a design submitted by Messrs. C. D. 
Young & Co., of London and Leith, was ac- 
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| 
cepted, but subject to various modifications by | hibited several works of the modern schools of 
the architect, M. E. Salomons, who was again | France and Belgium, which, not pro rly — 
e 


very ably assisted by Mr. Dredge, the engineer. 
It is this building which now stands at “Old 
Trafford,” and has received the Art Treasures 
of the United Kingdom. 

We have on more than one occasion described 
it; it is unnecessary to occupy space by doing 
so now; except in so far as to state that the 
exterior is plain and unpromising: its dull and 
heavy character, however, has been somewhat 
lightened by a facade of red and white brick. 
We by no means complain that there has been 
no large expenditure upon the outside,—the 
building is, what it was designed to be, a plain 
edifice, calculated to “house” a collection of 
Art-works with as much wa// as was possible 
upon which to hang pictures. But it would 
be difficult to find any fault with the interior,— 
it is singularly light, elegant, and effective ; the 
arrangements for display are eminently judi- 
cious; it is of sufficient size to convey the 
idea of ample space, covering altogether an 
area of 18,000 square yards, or upwards of 
three acres; its extreme length being 704 feet, 
its entire frontage being 446 feet. There are 
several well-arranged entrances. “The dimen- 
sions of the Great Hall (omitting the picture 
galleries which flank it on each side) give a 
length of 632 fect, and a width of 104 fect; 
while the transept, running north and south, 
is 200 feet by 104 feet. A row of banded 
columns, on each side the hall, support the 
roof; the space between these and the wall 
being 24 feet on each side; so that the clear 
space along the centre of the hall, between the 
oer presents a noble avenue of 56 feet. The 
wight of the Great Hall is 56) fect from the 
floor to the crown of the arch; the ridge roof 
of the side aisles being 314 feet from the floor; 
anid the coupled columns 284 feet in height. 

“The sides of the central hall are decorated 
with a rich maroon paper, having a neat sur- 
base, and an elegant cornice in gold and colours, 
with tablets in blue, upon which are inscribed 
the names of the artists whose productions hang 
bencath. The semicircular roof is divided into 
panels, the divisions consisting of the iron prin 
cipals, and the loagitudinal ribs of timber. 
The compartments (picked out with a faint 
border-line of crimson) are an aerial grey, which 
blends charmingly with the sky and cloud 
above, as seen through the glazed roof. The 
ribs are in bronze, with an ornamental edging 
of a light cream or vellum tint, and the faces 
are decorated alternately with Vetruvian and 
Grecian ornamentation. Upon the lower edges 
of the principals there is a very neat rosette 
ornament, whilst the coupled columns are in 
bronze, relieved with gold, and at the top of 
cach brace, in the centre of the floral-work 
brackets, is the monogram, in bright gold, 
‘A.T.E’”® 

These decorations are the work of Mr. Crace, 
in whom the committee found a valuable ally. 

The “Great Hall” contains the objects 
of cerfw, the ancient armour, the porcelain, 
the gold plate, the Soulages Collection—all, 
indeed, except the pictures, ancient and mo- 
dern, which occupy the two side aisles, the 
oriental collections, and the water-colour paint- 
ings, which are contained in a suite of con- 
venient rooms, behind, but underneath, the 
great organ. There are galleries at either end, 
one of them being small, designed, we imagine, 
merely to add to the graceful proportions of 
the structure; the other sufficiently spacious 


to contain the collection of engravings and that 


of photographs; but in these galleries are ex- 





* We have extracted these details from a publication 
issued weekly at Manchester, entitled “* The Art-Treasures 
Examiner.” The first part contains two admirably exe- 
cuted coloured prints, of the exterior and interior: the 
work is very neatly printed; and if it is continued as it has 
been commenced, it will not be among the least valuable 
restuits of the exhibition, 





| 


taining to the “Art Treasures o 

dom,” have been kept apart from those whic 
occupy the side aisle devoted to productions of 
British Art. 

“A Reception Room,” near the entrance, 
has been gracefully and = egy | decorated 
by Messrs. Jackson and Graham. The refresh- 
ment rooms have been fitted up very elegantly; 
and of this “important” department it will 
suffice to say, that everything is good, and at 
reasonable prices; quite as reasonable, indeed, 
as they could be found at any ordinary “ house 
of entertainment.” 

The Exhibition was opened on Tuesday, the 
5th of May ; his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
honouring the ceremony by his presence. Man- 
chester was of course in a state of great excite- 
ment; it was a universal holiday; flags and 
banners floated from the roofs or windows of 
all public buildings, and in several of the lead- 
ing streets; the bells rang merrily out ; bal- 
conies and temporary scaffoldings were filled 
with people along the whole route of the pro- 
cession; the weather was fine (a merciful boon 
in Manchester), and the occasion appeared to 
be one of unmingled joy. 

The doors were opened at twelve o’clock to 
those who had season tickets; and before one 
o’clock all the seats were occupied ; we believe 
the number present, on the arrival of the 
Prince, approached ten thousand; it was un- 
derstood that nearly nine thousand tickets had 
been disposed of. The scene received some 
“sparkle” from several court “ suits” and 
official costumes; but especially from the 
dresses of the ladies; these were, as our 
readers will imagine, superb and costly, but 
very beautiful withal. 

Vhen the several guests were seated, and the 
momentary bustle had subsided, the effect from 
the gallery was exceedingly striking. The 
arrangements for the reception of so large a 
crowd must have been pr oe a there was 
no pushing, or driving, or unseemly haste; 
ample accommodation had been provided for 
all; the “invited guests” being placed on either 
side of the throne chair. 

The “invited guests,” however, were too 
few; we looked in vain for those representa- 
tives of Art, Science, and Letters, whose pre- 
sence would have added dignity and grace to 
the occasion, and given to the ceremonial an 
interest which it undoubtedly lacked. 

The “Arts” were to some extent represented: 
the Presidents of the Royal Academy and the 
two Water-Colour Galleries were there, and 
three members of the Royal Academy also,— 





as guests, but not guests “invited.” “Science” 
was represented by Professor Owen alone, a 
host in himself, but who would undoubtedly 
have felt more at home in the companionship | 
of some of his fellows; while “ Letters” had | 
no representative whatever, if we except Mr. 
Robert Chambers. This, we humbly think, 
was a sad omission, and one for which there is 
now no remedy. A comparatively small ex- 
penditure would have obtained the attendance 
of all the leading Professors of Science, the 
principal Artists, and the most eminent of the 
men and women of Letters of the United 
Kingdom. Invitations issued to these public 
benefactors—for such they are, although the 
utilitarian spirit of the age may hesitate to 
recognise their claims—would have largely 
augmented the grace and interest of the cere- 
monial; and have made the day infinitely 
more memorable in the annals of prosperous 
Manchester. Nor can we doubt that the men 
and women who have become famous by intel- 
lectual labour, and whose labours are in many 
instances directly or indirectly associated with 
the objects which excited admiration in all the 





departments of the building, would have been 
| 


| received by the assembled magnates and people 


of Manchester with a cordial welcome, as fami- 
liar friends. 

As far as we can learn, Dr. Waagen was the 
only “invited guest” whose pen has been em- 
ployed in communicating knowledge concerning 
Art. Without naming those—and they are many 
—to whom a similar courtesy might have been 
extended, we may allude to Mrs. Jameson, 
Mrs. Forster, and Mrs. Merrifield, because the 
catalogue refers to their writings as “autho- 
rities ” in the selections of exhibited works. 

At two o’clock the Prince arrived, and was at 
once conducted to the dais at which the pro- 
ceedings commenced. His Royal Highness was 
attended by his immediate suite, the Mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of Manchester, 
those of Salford, the Committee of the Exhi- 
bition, a few noblemen, three or four members 
of Parliament, the Bishop of Manchester, and 
some of his clergy, the Lord Mayor and four of 
the aldermen of London, the ee Mayor of 
Dublin, their excellencies the Belgian and 
American ministers, the minister for Hayti (a 
negro, who wore a decoration of the Legion of 
Honour), some deputy-lieutenants (in their 
scarlet coats), a few officers of the army and 
navy, and several of the principal gentlemen of 
the city.* The occasion, however, was not 
sought to be commemorated by the attendance 
of remarkable and distinguished persons: the 
grand collection of great works was there; the 
élite of Manchester were present; and the 
Prince received a hearty and cordial greeting, 
that must have gratified him much. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee—following 
the president, Lord Overstone, who briefly ex- 
pressed a welcome to the Prince, and thanks 
for the honour of his presence—read an address 
which contained a brief history of the Exhibi- 
tion, to which his Royal Highness replied. 
This reply is, like all the addresses of the Prince, 
remarkable for its clearness and sound practical 
sense, saying just enough—in language concise, 
expressive, “to the point,” and by no means 
without appropriate eloquence: it is as fol- 
lows :— 

* Gentlemen of the Executive Committee,— 

“1 thank you most sincerely for your kind 
address. The expressions of loyalty and attachment 
to the Queen which it conveys will, I feel certain, 
be most gratifying to her. ‘ 

“I have with pleasure accepted your invitation 
to preside at the inaugural ceremony of an under- 
taking which I have watched with the deepest in- 
terest from its first conception: and I may now be 
allowed to congratulate you upon the success which 
has, so far, crowned your labours. 

“The building in which we are assembled, and 
the wonderful collection of these treasures of Art, 
as you so justly term them, which it displays, 
reflect the highest credit upon you. They must 


| strike the beholder with grateful admiration, not 


only of the wealth and spirit of enterprise of this 
country, but also of that generous feeling of mutual 
confidence and good-will between the different classes 
of society within it, of which it affords so gratifying 
a proof. 

“We behold a feast which the rich, and those 
who possess private collections, have set before 
those to whom fortune has denied the higher 
luxuries of life— bringing forth from the innermost 
recesses of their private dwellings their choicest 
and most cherished treasures, and eutrusting them 
to your care, in order to gratify the nation at 
large; and this too unhesitatingly—at your mere 
request—satisfied that your plans were disinterested 








* Perhaps the gentleman who, of the whole cortége, 
attracted most attention was that “ Correspondent” of the 
Times who has won for himself a foremost and honourable 
place in the history of his country, as the writer of those 
famous “ Letters from the Crimea,” which rank among the 
most marvellous compositions ever produced, considering 
the circumstances under which they were written. He was 
in attendance, however, as the reporter for the journal with 
which he has the honour to be connected, and which is 
honoured by his service, and was in no other sense an 
“invited guest.” It was gratifying, but not remarkable, to 
note the attention he everywhere received. 
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and well matured, and that they had the good of 
the country for their object. 

“This is a gratifying sight, and blessed is the 
country in which it is witnessed! But no less so 
is the fact which has shown itself in this, as in 
other instances, that the great and noble of the 
land look to their Sovereign to head and lead them 
in such patriotic undertakings; and when they see 
that the Sovereign has come forward to give her 
countenance and assistance to the work, that they 
feel it a pleasure to co-operate with her, and not to 
leave her without their support—emulating thus, in 
works of peace, the chivalric spirit which animated 
their forefathers in the warlike times of old. 

“You have done well not to aim at a mere accn- 
mulation of works of Art and objects of general 

. interest, but to give to your collection, by a scientific 
and historical arrangement, an educational cha- 
racter,—thus not losing the opportunity of teaching 
the mind as well as gratifying the senses: and 
manifold are the lessons which it will present to us. 
If Art is the purest expression of the state of 
mental and religious culture, and of general civi- 
lisation of any age or people—an historical and 
chronological review, given at one glance, cannot 
fail to impress us with a just appreciation of the 
peculiar characteristics of the different periods and 
countries, the works of which are here exhibited to 
us, and of the influence which they have exercised 
upon each other. 

“Tn comparing these works with those of our 
own age and country, while we may well be proud 
of the immense development of knowledge and 
power of production which we possess, we have 
reason also for humility in contemplating the re- 
finement of feeling and intensity of thought mani- 
fested in the works of the older schools. 

“T trust that you may reap, in the approbation 
of the public at large, and in the remunerative con- 
course of the people, the immediate reward of your 
labours, and that, like the Exhibition of 1851, to 
which you so flatteringly allude, you may thus also 
find the means of closing your operations without 
having recourse to the guarantee fund, which this 
district has so generously put at your disposal. 
Beyond this, however, I trust that the beneficial 
effects upon the progress of Art and taste in our 
country, which we may confidently look to, may be 
a lasting memorial of your vast enterprise.” 


A prayer was then delivered by the Bishop of 
Manchester, from which we extract the following 
passage :— 


“Grant that this undertaking may be made avail- 
able to the exalting our national character, the 
chastening and elevating our taste, that, in all that 
is good and beautiful, acknowledging Thee, the 
author of all good gifts, we may the more readily 
obey with willingness Thy laws, and walk in Thy 
commandments, And, as this undertaking is in- 
tended for the good of many, so may it too contri- 
bute to draw them together in mutual love and 
kindness,—the wealthier, who have provided here 
the meaus of instruction and improvement, uniting 
in seeking to promote the common good, the less 
favoured in estate joyfully receiving and thankfully 
participating in the opportunities and advantages 
accorded to them in this place. While we behold 
the various degrees and kinds of excellence which 
the imagination, learning, skill, or industry of men 
have at any time attained to, let us ever remember 
that all that is good is of Thee done, that, without 
Thee, nothing is strong, nothing is holy. ‘ Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name, 
give the praise.’ ” 


A procession of “the authorities” was then 
formed, and his Royal Highness was conducted 
through the building. We ask our readers to 
accompany them on this walk, during which we 
shall briefly point attention to the several 
“departments” which make the grand whole 
of the Exhibition, as that everything 
appeared in its right place, and in the best 
possible order everywhere. If there was aught 
unfinished or incomplete, it did not meet the 
eye: the pictures were all hung, the glass- 
enclosed cases all filled—there was, in short, 
nothing to induce an idea that a delay in “ open- 








ing” would have rendered the ceremony more 
perfect, or the collection more complete. This 
is saying much for the several gentlemen and 
their assistants, to whom was confided the 
onerous duty of being “ready in time.” Pos- 
sibly there was even then much to do, but it 
certainly was not perceptible ; and if there had 
been any desire to find fault, it would not 
have been easy to point out a quarter in which 
there was evidence of neglect or of defect that 
might have been guarded against and avoided. 
In a word, the Exhibition seemed as perfect 
on the day of opening as it was designed to 
be, or hoped to Ne and was thus contrasted 
with all the other exhibitions of the last twenty 
years—to the credit of Manchester, and in for- 
tuitous confirmation of general belief in its 
“business habits,” its practical and working 
energy, and its vast capabilities for carrying en- 
terprise to a success. In following the Prince, 
we follow the catalogue, and enter first those 
lleries which contain the works of the Ancient 
asters. This wonderful collection has been 
arranged by Mr. George Scharf: to examine it 
with anything like accuracy would be the 
labour—but a labour full of delight—of many 
days; it consists of more than 1000 pictures, 
beginning with the very earliest schools, each 
“a master-piece.” These are, as our readers 
know, nearly all the property of private indivi- 
duals, very few of them ara th to public collec- 
tions; to give a list of their “ owners” would 
be to occupy large space; to name the more 
prominent works is impossible at present, al- 
though it will be our duty hereafter to direct 
special attention to several of them. Among the 
most liberal of the contributors are her Majest 
and Prince Albert, whose example, indeed, 
influenced so many, and whose early adhesion 
to this cause undoubtedly led to the successful 
issue we are now commemorating. There are 
scarcely any of the great artists of any age 
or country omitted,—the Dutch school being 
thoroughly represented by the Collection of the 
Marquis of Hertford, which occupies a division 
apart from the gallery, added to those which are 
mixed up with examples of the Italian schools. 
What a walk it is through this broad avenue of 
the rich legacies of centuries! We pass to the 
opposite side of the building, and enter that 
other aisle, which contains an assemblage of 
Art Treasures scarcely less rare or valuable, 
and in some respects more interesting—the pro- 
ductions of British artists from the earliest to 
those of our epoch, beginning with occasional 
gleams when Art was an exotic, and terminating 
with those grand achievements of our contem- 
poraries, the men who are living and ae 
among us, honoured in their own age, rewarde 
while they live, and working for “all time.” 
The series commences with examples of the 
earlier masters, the pioneers of British Art ; 
they are few, but they lead the way to a 
lorious display of the works of Hogarth, 
Bayauits, Gainsborough, and Wilson, works 
familiar to us by engravings, but which we 
here see as pictures for the first time. Ive 
master of the English school is represente 
from their time downwards—Copley, North- 
cote, West, Thomson, Romney, Opie, Barry, 
Morland, Nasmyth, Harlow, Smirke, Stothard, 
a cond Phillips, Hilton, Collins, ‘Turner, 
Calleott, Etty, Newton, Briggs, Constable, 
Wilkie, Allan, Miiller, Haydon, Martin, Boning- 
ton, Liverseege—all are here, and as they 
would desire to be, if in life, represented 
rightly and by the productions that best exhibit 
their genius and command the homage of that 
posterity for which they laboured. 

The collection does not end here ; it includes 
the works of all our foremost living men— 
Eastlake, Landseer, Mulready, Ward, Uwins, 
Goodall, Herbert, Webster, Dyce, Stanfield, 
Maclise, Roberts, Hook, Harding, Cope, Hors- 


ley, Pyne, Frith, Lee, Sant, Cooper, Hart, | 


Lance, Creswick, Ansdell, Philip, Danby, 
Redgrave, , Duval, Cooke, Hunt, Millais, 
Harvey, Hurlstone, Stone, Dobson, Holland, 
Knight, Faed, Gordon, Pickersgill, Anthony, 
Gilbert, Macnee, M‘Culloch, Linnell, Frost, 
Williams, Mrs. Carpenter, Witherington, Pearce, 
Baxter, Elmore, Johnstone, Bright, Leighton, 
Linton, M‘Innes, Grant, Jones, Herring, 
Inskipp, Hemsley—and others whose names 
we may have overlooked, contribute to form 
this rich and varied, and really beautiful, as- 
semblage of Art Treasures. Most of them 
are indeed old friends—friends with whom we 
made acquaintance at the several exhibitions 
of the metropolis, but they are not the less 
welcome when we meet them here associated 
in honour with so many glorious contemporaries. 
To this marvellous assemblage of national 
wealth we shall endeavour to do better justice 
hereafter. 

We have as yet by no means done with Art 
in the higher sense of the term. A collection 
which yields in value to nothing within the 
building—which, indeed, has perhaps an in- 
terest beyond any other of its many depart- 
ments—is the “ British Portrait Gallery,” which 
Mr. Peter Cunningham has arranged with ad- 
mirable skill and judgment. It consists of 337 
works placed in chronological order, or nearly 
so, beginning with a portrait of Henry IV., and 
closing with one of the poet Keats, whose 
memorable line— 


* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever "— 


is one of the mottoes of the Exhibition. To 
this assemblage, as well as that of the minia- 
tures and enamels—arranged also by Mr. 
Cunningham—we must endeavour to do justice 
when we have larger space at command. 

The collections of drawings in water-colours 
consist of no fewer than 965 works, about 100 
of which belong to the older schools, British 
and Foreign; the remainder being by the artists 
of our own time—of these, eighty-four are the 
works of Turner. 

The galleries of engravings are fruitful of 
enjoyment and instruction. These commence 
with the very earliest productions of the art— 
the works of Finiguerra—and ry! us down 
to the Doos, the Robinsons, and the Cousins 
of our own times, embracing every interme- 
diate period and style; and numbering in all 
1859, including woodcuts and lithographs. 

A very mae eee of photographs— 
portraits, landscapes, buildings, Art objects, 
copies of drawings and paintings, &c.—occu- 

ies the gallery over the north transept. These 
oe been carefully selected and arranged by 
Mr. Delamotte. ‘The time is perhaps hardly 


it would have been satisfactory to have seen 
some of the very early specimens beside those 
examples of modern date which so nearly ap- 
proach perfection as transcripts of nature. 
Descending from the galleries, and resuming 
our walk through “the Great Hall,” we are called 
upon to pause every moment and admire some 
fine work of sculpture—a collection lining the 
avenue on either side: of these there are sixty- 
one works, but they are all in marble, no casts 
having been admitted; the consequence is a 
failure as regards this branch of “the Art 
Treasures of the United Kingdom.” Gibson, 
Baily, Calder Marshall, Spence, Sherwood, 
Westmacott, Theed, Durham, Munro, Hogan, 
the elder Westmacott, Macdonald, Wyatt, Card- 
well, Thorneycroft, Stephens, Thrupp, and Davis 
are here; but where are Foley, MacDowell, 
Bell, Weekes, and a dozen others, who hold 
high rank among British sculptors, and some of 
whom may compete with the best of the — 
masters of ancient and modern times? Even 
Marochetti is absent; and so, also, is Noble, 





the “pet” of Manchester, to whom go all 
the “commissions” by which the magnates 


arrived for an exhibited history of this Art; but « 
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of the city seek to honour the living or the 
dead. oo ’ a : 

Those who traverse the Great Hall will. be 
sure to stop somewhere about its centre, for 
here is one of its leading attractions—the col- 
lection of ancient armour, which Rouge Croix 
has been collecting and arranging, “ with heart 
and soul,” for he doves his task ; and trusts that 
even in modern core be tt aye are 
lords paramount, : his urs’ Wi appre- 
ciated, and rijen will be taught.to converse with 
steel-clad heroes, whose best friends were the 
armourers aiid the anvil. . This collection is 
formed chiefly from the “ Meyrick store ;” but 
it has. been a nted by contributions -from 
the Tower andgloans by private : individuals. 
It is impossible to overrate the interest of this— 
perhaps the most attractive, as it certainly is 
the most .original—feature of the exhibition. 
To enter at all into the subject would be to 
absorb the-space to which we are of necessity 
limited this month ; we shall recur to it, how- 
ever,.as to a rich source of enjoyment and in- 
struction, the examination of which would of 
itself recompense a visit to Manchester. 

We have Jeft ourselves but little room to 
describe the .remaining portions of this truly 
great gathering of Art Treasures—the Art Trea- 
sures of »THe WORLD, although the property 
of British owners. 

Along the central hall, on either side, are 
some twenty or thirty large glass cases, each 
filled with treasures costly enough to buy a 
rich manor. These have been collected and 
arranged under the very able superintendence 
of Mr. Waring, who has found a valuable co- 
adjator. in. Mr. Chaffers. _These objects are so 
multifarious, and so varied, that, very wisely, a 
brief description is attached to each article ; 
“the catalogue,” therefore, is limited to a slight 
but sufficient history of the art chiefly illus- 
trated by the contents, the cases being marked 
80 that references may be made to. them. 

Thus, Case A contains Giass. The collection 
of Venetian glass is of amazing beauty and va- 
riety," examples of every class being here ex- 
hibited—contributed chiefly by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, R. Ngpier, Esq., Felix Slade, Esq., 
the Earl of Cade , Miss Auldjo, and G. 
Nicholson, Fsq. The glass of Germany—of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—is 
amply represented; so also is English, glass, 
from its earliest manufacture—in 1557—to 
our day. 

Case .B contains enamels of infinite variety. 

Case.C is full of rare specimens of porcelain ; 
and case D of Oriental china. In the former 
are many of the finest works of Dresden and 
Sevres, with the early English—the produce of 
the factories at Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, and 
Derby.. Other cases contain those now famous 
productions of Wedgwood, which only in the 
prevent day have found their true value. A 

cw years specimens might have been ob- 
tained for shillings that would now bring pounds 
from a hundred buyers. 
_ The Majolica ware is contained in case E ; 
it is a wonderful collection, of immense value. 

Cases F and G contain examples of the gold- 
smith’s art. It will be readily understood that 
Abese cases are rich in beauty and in worth. 
The rarest specimens possessed by public insti- 
tutions, as well as by private individuals, are 
here exhibited. 

Case H is full of works in seulpture—bronze 
and terra-cotta. 

To the other cases we must refer even more 
briefly. One is filled with medallions and glyp- 
ties; another with carvings in ivory ; another 
with jewellery and goldsmith’s work ; others 

with the “Soulages Collection,” purchased by 
the Committee of the Art-Trensures. Exhibi- 
tion ; another with Majolica and Raffaelle ware ; 
others (five in number) with the loans of. the 
British Museum and Marlborough House ; an- 


— 


other with Renaissance, Medizval, and Oriental 
metal-work ;.another with examples of book- 
binding ; while another contains exquisite speci- 
mens of lace-work. 

Objects of .attraction are, however, to be 
found’ not only in the cases—beautiful speci- 
mens of futniture, and other objects of interest 
and rare value, will be found judiciously scat- 
tered about the hall. 

In short, the exhibition is deficient in no- 
thing that illustrates the subject of Art, either 
in its higher branches or its scarcely less im- 
portant character of manufacture. : 

Our present article, it will .be. seen, is de- 
signed. merely as an iINtRopUCTION. The 
several departments we shall necessarily bring 
under detailed review. 

We cannot easily overrate the importance of 
this exhibition: placed in. the very centre of 
the commercial and productive districts of Eng- 
land, its value is immense to the manufacturer ; 
perhaps even more so tothe artisan. “ A thing 
of beauty” is not only “a joy for ever,”—it is 
a perpetual instructor, the influence of which 
by no means ceases with its removal from the 
eye. It is but a common-place truth, yet one 
which cannot be too often impressed—that to 
improve taste is to inculcate virtue—that the 
moral faculties and the social habits are fostered 
and strengthened for good by the frequent con- 
templation of beauty, grace; and excellence. 
The poet makes Adam pray in Paradise to be 


saved — 
** From every low pursuit.” 


And, of a surety, the ayoidance of what is 
coarse and vulgar by the sibstitution of what 
is pure and beautiful, as far as possible, in 
every-day life, is a promotion of the truest and 
best interests of mankind :— 


“ The attentive mind, 
Ny this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious ; ‘vont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspir'd delight ; her temper'd powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien.” 


Happily, there is now an almost universal 
abrogation of the old dogma of “the workers” 
—that “the levelling principie” was to-pull 
down the great, and rich, and prosperous, to 
the standard of the lowly; while, in its stead, 
there is a faith—manifested by the high as well 
as the humble—that the object may be accom- 
plished by raising the one class without depress- 
ing the other. In. Manchester, especially, 
every working man who. goes to his day’s la- 
bour, passes by the mansion or the warehouse 
of some one of the many who was, not long 
ago, precisely as he himself is now, yet. who 
had neither “ means nor appliances” which this 
day-labourer is without. 

Viewed in all lights, this great Exhibition is 
fruitful of good ; and we cordially arid- heartily 
rejoice that its prospects are so promising. We 
have now no apprehension that so great a suc- 
cess can be even a commercial failure ; its pro- 
moters—all of them wealthy men-—would no 
doubt be little affected by “a call” to meet 
the expenses, which are large because they 
have been liberal. But failure in this sense 
would be a calamity, inasmuch as it would be 
evidence of insufficient response. The attrac- 
tions are so immense as to be universal invi- 
tations : there is no class, from the very highest 
to the very lowest, that may not here obtain 
enjoyment and receive instruction. 

We regret that our space is exhausted, for 
the theme is seductive; but it will be our 
pleasant duty to recur to the subject frequently | 
for some months to come. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





DOVER:. THE LANDING OF PRINCE ALBERT. * 


W.”A: Knell, Pinxt. W. Miller, Seuipt. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 11} in. by 1 ft. 53 in. 


Ovr “tablet of memory” is not so well furnished 
with the dates of remarkable or interesting occur-; 
rences, as to enable us to fix the. precise day on 
which Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha 
arrived in England to claim the hand of his royal, 
bride ; yet, as the marriage ceremony took place on 
the 10th of February, 1840, it could only have 
been a very short time prior to this event. But 
we do remember—and if we had not, Mr. Knell’s 
picture would tell-us—that his Royal Highness 
reached the shores of his adopted country after a 
very stormy passage ; and, possibly, if the thoughts 
of the Prince, as he crossed the narrow strait that 
separates the white cliffs of Albion from the Conti- 
nent, could at such a time be diverted from the 
great object of his journey thither, the wild and 
tumultuous sea through which he then passed did 
remind him that the people among whom he was 
hereafter to dwell, and in whose future history he 
was destined to fill no unimportant page, regarded 
it as their natural element—that it was the stage 
of their greatest triumphs: he doubtless remem- 
bered that henceforth his lot was to be cast with 
the “ sea-kings”— 
** Whose flag had braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ;” 


that those among whom he was to be naturalised 
are the descendants of the men who fought and 
conquered with Drake and Frobisher, Blake and 
Albemarle, St. Vincent, Rodney, Nelson, and a 
host of other naval heroes, whose names are asso- 
ciated with the greatness and glory of England; 
the howling of the stormy wind, and the heavy 
splash and roar of the agitated waters, as they beat 
wildly against the sides of the royal vessel, were 
not inappropriate music to accompany the betrothed 
of a queen whose home is encircled by the sea, but 
whose dominions extend far, very far, beyond it. 

Were we living in an age when oracles were con- 
sulted, and when the future was predicted from 
significant and other mysterious appearances in the 
heavens, and the elements were presumed to have 
an important ‘influence on the.destiny. of men, so 
inauspicious a journey would have been most un- 
favourably interpreted ; augers, and soothsayers, and 
diviners of every kind, would at once have deter-’ 
mined that “it boded ill” to the -royal pair,—that 
the strife of nature foreshadowed, at least, diversity 
of opinion and disunion in domestic policy. And 
what an error would these sages have committed ; 
how would the future have falsified their predictions 
and confounded their wisdom! Never, we believe, 
has a royal marriage been more blessed in its re- 
sults: never, certainly, did a young and noble- 
hearted queen unite herself with one more worthy 
of the respect and esteem of her subjects than 
Priuce Albert has proved himself to be in the 
exalted position in which he has for many years 
been placed. The gleam of sunshine that burst 
forth as the vessel that bore his Royal Highness 
thither entered Dover Harbour, was a more truthful 
omen of the future than the dark clouds and the 
roaring billows under and through which the stout 
ship ploughed her way to her destined port. 

Mr. Knell, the painter of this picture, has long 
been favourably known in the principal metropolitan 
exhibitions by his marine subjects. At the exhibi- 
tion in Westminster Hall, in 1847; he received one 
of the second class prizes, of £100, for his picture 
of “The Battle off Cape St: Viricent, in 1797 :” he 
also exhibited at the same time another large work, 
“The Destruction of Toulon, by Lord Hood, in 
1793.” The picture here engraved was painted by 
express command of the Prince, through the intro- 
duction of Lord Clarence Paget, who, if we rightly 
remember, commanded the squadron that conveyed 
his Royal Highness to England. The painting was 
never exhibited. ‘The artist had the honour of 
receiving her Majesty’s commands to paint a picture 
of the grand naval review at Spithead, in 1853. 
This also has not been publicly exhibited. 

The ‘picture of “ Dover Harbour” is at Osborne. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


PROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS, S. C. HALL. 





Part VI. 


eas OLY Bripce was anciently called Grand Pont. 
Buses aes Its modern name (modern, although dating back 
: 200 years) is derived from the following cireum- 

a) 20% g stance. The tower, which stood on the bridge, and 
we had been so long known as “Friar Bacon’s Study,” 
oe 













\ being much dilapidated, the city leased it to a 
~~ citizen, named “ Welcome,” who repaired the lower part, 
« and added to it a story, which appears in our ving. 
This was called by the neighbours “ Welcome’s Folly ;” 
end thus the bridge acquired its uew title of “ Folly 
Bridge.” The present bridge was built in 1825-7: the 
architect was Ebenezer Perry. ‘he first erection of a bridge 
on this spot is “beyond all authentic record ;” but it is the 
opinion of our best antiquaries that here a bridge existed so 
23) early as the Saxon times. 
( We are below Folly Bridge, having through the lock, 
which, as we have intimated, terminates the right branch of the 
river : there is a fall here of about three feet. The bridge is seen in 
the annexed view. A tavern, situate on a sort of quay, and a block 
( of warehouses, sufficiently mark the locality; but the latter unfor- 
tunately interrupts the passage into the street from the beautiful 
grounds of Christ Church. Christ Church Meadow, with its embowered 
“walks,” has been famous for ages; it is the public promenade; and 
necessarily here, or at the quay alluded to, boats are always numerous, for 





FOLLY BRIDGE. 


this is almost the only place in the vicinity in which there are conveniences 
for boating. 

As will be supposed, the boats are of all sorts and sizes, from the huge and 
elaborately decorated pleasure-barge to the thin light rowing boat, that looks 





STATE BARGES. 


like a line upon the water. We must pause awhile to give some description of 
these conveyances upon the great highway of the Thames, for, from Oxford, 
the river is of value for passage and traffic. The engraving exhibits two large 
boats, one of which (that nearest) was originally the barge of the Stationers 








Company of London ;* it was sold some years ago to Exeter College Club; 
the other belongs to the Oxford University Boat Club, and was built expressly 
for them, from the design of Mr. E. G. Bruton, a distinguished architect of the 
city. Both are of costly workmanship, the latter being somewhat sombre in 
style, the former still flaunting in scarlet and gold, although age and use have 
somewhat tarnished its brilliancy. These “vessels” serve as floating club- 
houses, and are well supplied with newspapers, periodicals, and writing materials, 
and have dressing-rooms for members. They are not calculated for making 
voyages, and are rarely released from their moorings. 


gs 
For smaller parties, of about twenty or thirty, Oxford is abundantly — . 


with boats, such as that pictured in the accompanying engraving, and w 
are known by the name of “ house-boats.” The interior is a spacious room ; 
while “the deck” affords opportunities for viewing the scenery and enjoying the 
pleasant breezes of the river—being furnished with benches for the convenience 
of such as prefer the open air, and having a light iron balustrade around. 
These boats are leisurely towed up and down the river by horses, and are, in 
fact, large and broad barges, within which the “ house” is constructed, with its 
windows and gaily painted or gilded panels. Seata surround the interior, and 
a table, generally bountifully spread, occupies the centre. 


a 
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THE HOUSE-BOAT. 


The traffic barges encountered in this locality are much narrower and more 


| “ shapely”’ than those to be met lower down; necessarily so, to pass through 


the lockst and weirs, and over parts where the stream is shallow.{ e 


| “ barge-walk,” or towing-path, is, as we have elsewhere intimated, a path 


made by the tread of horses, sometimes at one side of the river and sometimes 


| at the other,§ according as fewer obstructions occur in the passage. The 
| barges usually carry between thirty and forty tons, and are generally navi- 
| gated by two men and a boy, a man on shore governing the horses; two 
| horses are usually employed to draw the barge up the stream, while one 


suffices for the downward voyage. These barges are usually gaily painted, 
with a variety of colour and ornament; beside the steersman is a little cabin, 
in which he sleeps or cooks his food. The smoke of the fire is frequently 
seen ascending the small iron funnel in the roof, and occasionally the wives 
of the bargemen peep forth from the little room where they perform the 
duties of housewife; in some instances linen may be seen hanging to dry, 
in return boats, in the space occupied by luggage. The latter is abe 4 
protected by a canvas awning drawn over a pole along the boat. At sharp 
turns in the river the towing-rope is passed round a post, and the man 
manages the rudder so that when the turn is making the rope is slipped and 
the boat pulled as before. The Thames barge, such as we sce it near em a 
is very different: this we shall describe hereafler, The tax paid by these 
barges in passing through a lock varies from 7s. to 10s., and there are 
nearly fifty such tolls to pay from London to the entrance of the Thames 
and Severn canal, including the weirs, for which 1s. 6d. or 2s. each is charged. 





* This barge used larly to proceed as far as Lambeth Palace on the 9th of No- 
vember, when the Lord Mayor took the oaths at Westminster, and it was the custom for 
the Archbishop tosend out wine and refreshments to the members of the Com y within 
it. The custom originated at the beginning of the last century, when a rela’ of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s being the master of the Stationers’ ol thought it would be an 
acceptable compliment to call at the palace in full state. archbishop sent out a pint of 
wine to each of the thirty-two gen who came; and so originated annual custom 
of calling there, and receiving bottles of wine from the palace—the Company 
returning the civility by the presentation of the various almanacks they publish. 

+ The old locks were much less navigable than those that have been constructed within 
the last thirty or forty years; in old times it 
was yoy - case to Aa wy - 
drag barge one t 
which purpose a wi was used, These 
winches are still found occasionally on the 
banks of the river, and we t it worth 
while to one of them. It is of rude 
const n, with four hands, the rope roll- 
ing round the centre as the boat I. 
We believe they are now entirely Tisused, 
and are only found in the immediate vicinage 
of deserted locks. They certainly add to the 
picturesque of the scenery, especially as they 
are usually found in quiet and retired nooks on the river's banks. ; 

} The barges, sometimes carrying ninety tons, are still used in the district 
above Oxford, although rarely, and are called “ betes pe wn | barges ," the next size are 
called “ trows,” and average fifty or sixty tons; and the least, called “ worsers,” are 
of thirty, or rather less small boats were first introduced from the Oxford Canal. 
The antiquit of the West-country barges ® by the following extract from “ The 
Voyage of Mr. John Eldred to Tripoli, &c., in 1583," in which he — Having com- 

, 
ha 





eted all our business at Basora, | and my companion, Willian in 
er with seventy barks, all laden with merchandise, every bark having fourteen men 
to drag it up the river, like our West-country bar 

forty-four days in going 
Thames Acts, that the navigation uw 
morial, notwithstanding the di ities to be encountered. 

2 When the towing-path c its side (for instance, just this side of Abingdon, at 
the Poplars), a ferry-boat conveys the horses to the opposite side, 
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At the termination of Christ Church Meadow occurs the junction of the 
Cherwell and the Thames: the river so dear to Alma Mater has its source in 
the Argury Hills, near Daventry, in Northamptonshire : it enters Oxfordshire 





JUNCTION OF THE CHERWELL AND THE THAMES. 


near Claydon, flows past the town of Banbury, through Islip and several other | 
villages, runs its course of about forty miles (but nowhere navigable), and on | 


its arrival at Oxford surrounds an island appertaining to Magdalen College 
(where it is crossed by a bridge of great beauty), whose academic walks it 
waters, running beside “ Addison’s Walk,” waters the banks of the Botanic 
Garden, passing by the side of Christ Church Meadow and its tree-em- 


bowered walks, and loses itself in the great river in whose company it journeys | 


to the sea. 


The current carries us gently to Iffley lock, distant about two miles—rich | 


flat meadows on either side; but the landscape receiving grace and beauty from 


the hills of Shotover, Bagley Wood, and the slope on which stands the fine and | 
very veperable church. The voyager, however, will often look back, for | 


gradually as we remove from the city, the view gains in interest; the lower 
houses disappear, while towers, and domes, and spires of churches and colleges 
rise above the trees, standing out in high relief, backed by the sky. IMffley 
is justly considered “‘ one of the finest and most beautiful examples in England 
of an Anglo-Norman parochial church'’ It consists of a nave and chancel 
divided by a tower, forming, indeed, “an interesting school of ancient archi- 
tecture,” affording a series of examples of almost every age and style, and 
being “ accepted ” as high and pure “ authority” by church architects, 

The date of its foundation is probably as far back as the reign of King 
Stephen, when it was built by the monks of Kenilworth; authentic records 
prove it to have been in existence at the end of the twelfth century; it has 
endured with very little change from that far-off period to this; and many of 
its elaborate and beautiful decorations, exterior as well as interior, are now as 
perfect as they were when they left the hands «f the sculptor-artisan. 

The church-yard contains an aged yew-tree—so aged that no stretch of fancy 
is required to believe it was planted when the first stone of the sacred structure 
was laid.* The rectory is in admirable keeping with the church, although of a 
much later date; also at the adjacent weir is a venerable mill, the successor of 
that which flourished here so far back as the time of the first Edward. 





IFFLEY CHURCH, 


There are consequently few places on the banks of the Thames with so many 
attractions for the tourist, and its value is enhanced by immediate vici- 
nage to Oxford, The river between Oxford and Iffley is very deep, and there 
are dangerous eddies, where bathers have been sacrificed. It is shallower 
towards Nuneham ; from whence it is much deeper in its course to Abingdon. 





* Ithas been generally stated that yew-trees were planted near churches to supply 
bow-staves for archers, at a time when archery was much practised, and enforced by law. 
Hut the custom is now believed to be much older, and to be a relic of paganism ; these 
trees being sacred to the dead from a very early period, and therefore especially vene- 
rated by the Drulds, were adopted by the Romans and Saxons; hence “the church was 
brought to the tree, and not the tree to the chure,” for the eminent botanist, Decandolle, 
notes that the yews at Fountains and Crowhurst are 1200 years old, while that at 
Fortingale, in Scotland, is believed to be 1400 years of age. 








Resuming our voyage, we pass through Sandford lock,—one of the most 
picturesque of the many combinations of lock, weir, and mill,—and keeping in 
view the mansion of Nuneham Courtenay, which crowns the summit of the 
nearest hill, our boat is soon moored at the pretty landing-place which the 
artist has here pictured. 

The interest of these pretty and graceful cottages is enhanced by the know- 
ledge that they exist for the comfort and convenience of pleasure-seekers. 
Nuneham Courtenay has long been a famous resort of Oxford students and 
Oxford citizens; and seldom does a summer-day go by without a pleasant 
“picnic” upon one of its slopes, amid its umbrageous woods, or within the 
graceful domicile, erected and furnished, literally, for “public accommodation.” 

There are few “homes” in England more auspiciously located; and happily 
it has ever been the wish of its successive lords to share, as widely as possible, 
with “their neighbours,” the bounties which Nature and Art have here 
associated to bestow upon “ house and lands.” Long may the present estimable 
gentleman who owns the fair mansion and beautiful demesne find imitators in 
his successors; for the example of his illustrious predecessors has been con- 
tinued during his honourable life: it is not too mach to say that Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt and his lady* make, aunually, tens cf thousands of persons happy, 
and hence derive their own chief happiness. 





COTTAGES AT NUNEHAM COURTENAY. 


To describe the house and grounds of Nuneham Courtenay would demand a 
volume, and to do so is foreign to our purpose. The former is full of interest- 
ing portraits, with many fine pictures by the great old masters. The portraits 
are principally those of the personal friends of the Chancellor Harcourt—the 
poets of his time, who were his frequent guests and companions. 

The house is, however, less conspicuous for architectural display than for 
domestic quiet. It is upon the grounds that taste and wealth have been 
expended; and they combine, in the happiest manner, beauty with grandeur. 
While Nature has been lavish of her bounties, Art has been employed every- 
where to give them due effect. Open glades, solitary walks, graceful slopes, 
a spacious park, fruitful gardens—in short, all that can attract and charm in 
English scenery is here gathered; and it is scarcely too much to say, that the 
demesne is unsurpassed in England.t 

From the heights there is an extensive view of the adjacent country for many 
miles around. Oxford with its domes and spires, and the venerable church 
of Iffley, the woods of Blenheim, the town of Abingdon, the hills of Buck- 
inghamshire, the green hill-downs of Berkshire, the historic Chilterns, Faring- 
don Hill, with its dark crown of trees, which gives it the local name of “ Far- 
ringdon Clump;” in short, on all sides are presented objects that add value to 
the fair demesne, while the winding Thames is ever present to refresh the 
eye that, withdrawn from distance, seeks the beauty that is more immediately 
at hand. 





® Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, the charming and accomplished daughter of the late 
John Braham, Esq. Mr. Harcourt, is the son of the late Archbishop of York, who suc- 
ceeded to the Harcourt estates, and assumed the name of Harcourt—Vernon-Harcourt— 
on failure of the male line. At the domesday survey, Nuneham Courtenay belonged to 
Richard de Curci; it afterwards passed to the Riparys or Redvers. Mary, youngest 
daughter of William de Redvers, Earl of Devon (surnamed de Vernon) married Robert de 
Courtenay, Baron of Okenhampton, in Devon. Probably by this marriage, the manor of 
Nuneham passed into the family of Courtenay. The Pollards, of Devonshire, next suc- 
ceeded to the possession; from them it passed to Audley of the Court of Wards, called 
“the rich Audiey.” From him it passed to Robert Wright, Bishop of Litchfield, whose 
son, Calvert Wright, sold it to John Robinson, merchant of London, in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell. From the Robi it d ded to David, Earl of Wemys, who married 
Mary, daughter and co-heir of Sir John Robinson, Bart., of whom it was purchased, in the 
year 1710, by Simon, first Lord Harcourt, Lord High Chancellor of England. We have 
shown, in treating of Stanton Harcourt, that the seat of this ancient family was changed 
at the period of this purchase. 

+ In the grounds is a “new” church, built In a style semi-Greek, by no means 
agreeable or impressive. The old church was taken down by Simon Lord Harcourt, 
and the nt structure erected in 1764 after a design of his own, which was slightly 
corrected by Stuart. “It affords a memorable instance of the taste of that age, of which 
it was the misfortune that those ns who were the most liberal and desirous to serve 
the church, and who, for their private virtues, were most worthy of praise, were precisely 
those who did the most mischief. The fault was that of the age, not of the individual.” 

t These hills are a chalky range, which cross Buckinghamshire, and reach from Tring 
in Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire. The district is crown land, and the steward 
is consequently an officer under the crown; but the position gives neither honour nor 
emolument, and is assigned to members of Parliament who wish to vacate their seats. In 
this way the stewardship has been granted to several members in one week; and the 
position is understoood on all sides as a legal fiction, and one of the curiosities of our old 
parilamentary system. 
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On one of the slopes that ascend directly from the river stands the ancient 
and far-famed “ Conduit,” which formerly stood as “‘a kind of central 
point” to the four principal streets of Oxford ; certain alterations requiring its 
removal, it was, with “most perfect propriety,” presented to the Earl Harcourt. 
Tt was built, in 1610, by Nicholson,—a liberal and enterprising gentle- 
man,—in order to — ly the city with water brought from a hill above 
North Hinxsey; and although the conduit is removed the pipes still remain, 
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and afford a partial supply, likely to be superseded by the new City Water- 
works, It is an exact square, pao: ig in accordance with the taste 
of the time—mermaids “holding combs and mirrors,” and dragons, antelopes, 
unicorns, being scattered about ; while the Empress Maud is introduced riding 
an ox over a ford—* in allusion to the name of the city.” The letters O. N., 
the initials of the founder, are conspicuous ; while above the centres of the four 
arches are the cardinal virtues—Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. 

It is, however, we repeat, from the spacious grounds of Nuneham that the 

visitor will derive especial enjoyment :— 
“Society is all too rude 

To this delicious solitude : 

‘Where all the flowers and trees do close 

To weave the garland of repose,”"— 
so says one of the many tablets, scattered lavishly about the park, gardens, and 
walke; they were written “for the occasion,” chiefly by the poets Mason and 
Whitehead—poets famous in their day and for a day. The lines we quote, how- 
ever, are borrowed from a loftier spirit—Andrew Marvel : happily, as we have 
intimated, the sentiment is not altogether adopted by the ous owner of 
these beauties ; who gives liberal ingress and free egress to all comers, to whom 
“society” seems ever welcome when it comes on holiday from thought and 
toil, and who has learned from a hundred brave and honourable ancestors that 
the surest way to be happy is to make others happy. 

The fine trees of Nuneham hang luxuriantly over the river—it is a perfect 
wealth of foliage piled on the rising banks, This scenery continues until we 
reach the modern railway bridge, when, on the right bank of the stream, 
Radley House is descried ; another turn of the river, past this demesne, and the 
spire of Abingdon comes in'view. Between Nuneham Courtenay and Abingdon 
the river winds so much, that when we reach this ancient town we are nearly 
opposite to Oxford, distant about eight miles. : 

Abingdon is one of the most ancient towns of the kingdom ; it stands near 
the junction of the little river Ocke (which rises in the vale of White Horse) * 
with the Thames, and although now a place of small rp ete yy has played a 
conspicuous part in many of the most stirring events of British history. 

A legendary tale thus describes its origin :—“ At a time when the wretched 
pagan Hengist basely murdered 460 noblemen and barons at Stonhengest, or 
Stonehenge, Aben, a nobleman’s son, escaped into a wood, on the south side of 
Oxfordshire, where, leading a most holy life, the inhabitants of the country 





* This vale takes its name from an enormous figure of a horse cut in the side of the 
chalk hills, and existing there from time immemorial. It is rude in character ; but, 
inasmuch as that character is precisely similar to the figures of horses on ancient British 
coins, it is believed to be equally ancient. It has been long the custom of the peasantry 
to clear it of weeds, and generally to restore it, at certain seasons of the year. 


flocking to him to hear the word of God, built him a dwelling-house and a 
chapel in honour of the Holy Virgin; but he, disliking their resort, stole 
away to Ireland, and from him the place where he dwelt is called Abingdon,” * 


DISTANT VIEW OF ABINGDON CHURCH. 


The old hospital at Abingdon is founded on the site of the monastery dedi- 


eated to the Holy Cross and St. Helena, by Cisa, sister of the king of the 
West Saxons, in the seventh ceutury: this religious foundation having gone to 
decay, a hospital was erected in its place by a rich merchant, in the reign of 
Henry V., named Geoffry Barbour: in the reign of Henry VIII., this and other 
charitable‘institutions in connection with the Church were forfeited to the crown ; 
and the Abbot of Abingdon being one of the first to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy, was rewarded for such subserviency by the gift of the Manor of 
Cumnor, and a pension of £200 a year for his life. Sir John Mason, in the 
reign of his son, Edward VI., bestirred himself to restore the charity, and in 
the year 1553 it was re-endowed, and named Christ’s Hospital. It then 
accommodated thirteen poor men and women; the number is now thirty-two. 

The old almshouses partially surround the church-yard of Abingdon. They 
are provided with a covered cloister leading to each door. Our engraving 
exhibits the central entrance with the cupola above the old hall. Over this 
gate are a series of curious old paintings, all allusive to works of charity; and 
in the old hall are many curious portraits of benefactors, the principal being 
the youthful Edward VI. holding a charter with the great appended, by 
which the hospital was founded. There is also a painting of the building of the 
bridges over the Thames, which first gave Abingdon importance; as they 
occasioned the high road from Gloucester to London to be turned through this 
town. Burford bridge was near the town, and Culham bridge about half a mile 
to the east of it. Before they were erected, in 1416, the fords here were very 
dangerous, and the road turned to Wallingford to avoid them. The merchant 
Barbour feeling the importance of these bridges to the town, gave one hundred 
marks toward them ; and Leland says three hundred men were employed at once 
upon them at the rate of a penny per day; which Hearne, the antiquary, ob- 
serves was “an extraordinary price in these times, when the best wheat was sold 
for twelvepence per quarter.” Another curious picture of a local antiquity is 
painted on the exterior wall of the hospital, opposite the Thames ; it is a view 
of the cross which formerly stood in the town, and was destroyed by Waller's 
army in May, 1644, in revenge for his repulse at Newbridge. 





. ad “ ead _ 
THE ALMSHOUSES AT ABINGDON. 


Holy things are these almshouses—holy and beautiful records of the 
thoughtful royal heart of one who, young in years, seemed aged in wisdom 
and goodness. We looked on them with more than common interest ; 
having heard of them in our childhood; they had been, indeed, a asso- 
ciated with one of the happiest of our “memories.” In very early life we 
knew a kind and beautiful h woman, who, in her full soft voice— 

French accent lingering round the vowels—told us a story of an inmate of 


*  Abingdone (says Leland in his “ Itinerary”) stands on the right side of the Isis, and 
was of very old time called Seukesham, since Abendune. 
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one of those very cottages, which bound them by romance, as well as reality, 
to our heart. 

Now this is her story :—During the reign of terror in France, one of the 
first lady-refugees who sought shelter in London we shall call Madame 
la Marquise De Riordean. She had contrived to bring over to England a 
large sum in jewels and valuables as well as in money; she was neither old 
nor young, but handsome, and a widow. Madame la Marquise was very 
proud, and very benevolent ; she was proud even among the prond: she could 
not hear to abate one jot or tittle of her state,—she exacted a deference of 
word and manner from all around her, which acted as a perpetual restraint on 
her dearest and most intimate friends. She would have servants and liveries 
exactly as she had them when resident in Paris; and yet she was perpetually 
receiving and relieving those less fortunate emigrants who had literally 
nothing, and many of whom on their first arrival were found fainting from 
hunger on the door-steps of our English homes. 

ddame’s hand never seemed weary of giving—it was outstretched conti- 
nually and liberally; people began to speculate as to what her income really 
was; for to live and act en prince, as regarded personal expenditure, and at 
the same time to relieve the needy numbers who came to her for aid, required 
the produce of a golden mine. There were one or two of Madame’s intimate 
friends as stately, but not as charitable, and more wise than herself, who 
remonstrated, and told her that in time she would be obliged either to 
give up her domestic expenditure, or to “cease to do good.” She told them 
somewhat hotly, and with an increased elevation of her superb head, that 
she could not forget the duty she owed her buried lord ; that while she bore 
his honoured name, she must maintain its dignity ; and that as to giving, she 
could never see her countrymen in want, and vot share with them the last 
crumb of bread she had in the world. 

All her friends remembered the rebuke, save one—a little earnest, honest 
banker (bankers in those days were honest and of good repute); he placed 
before her in black and white the state of her affairs, telling her that if she 
did not give less, or expend less, she would soon be ruined—be perfectly and 
entirely unable to do either the one or the other. More than once, when she 
urged that it was from respect to her husband’s memory alone she main- 
tained her state, the straightforward man of business told her she was self- 
deceived, that she herself delighted in the splendid show; that it was a 
source of intense gratification to her; that if it were not so, she would soon 
change ber plan; that she imagined she was devoted to éwo duties, whereas 
it was simply a fancy and a duty ; that if her love of her desolate and heart- 
broken countrymen were sincere, she would sacrifice her pomp to a stronger 
and more elevated feeling. Everybody wondered how the Englishman had 
mustered sufficient courage to speak in such a way to Madame, and still more 
wondered how or why she endured it—she, so haughty, so resolved, yet so 
generdus, so warm-hearted, so sympathising. 

The ery was still, “they come !"—emigrants swarmed everywhere. Ma- 
dame felt herself overwhelmed ;—there were the footman, the groom of the 
chambers, the page—such a delicious imp! all embroidery, and satin, and 
curls, and perfume—so different from the boots and broadcloth of a modern 
“ buttons "—there were the companion and the Jon pére ;—all that Madame 
had in ber own land — except the income. She was living, and causing 
others to live, upon her goods and chaitels. The banker entreated her to 
think,—now Madame enjoyed feeling more than thinking; but it became 
evident to her friends thet frequently and painfully thoughts would force 
themselves upon her. On one side was the expenditure necessary, she 
honestly believed, to do honour to her husband's memory as long as she bore his 
name ;—and there were her fellow-emigrants! It was observed that the banker 
called’ more frequently upon Madame, and Madame daily and hourly became 
more thoughtful. He was heard more than once, as he descended the stairs 
muttering to himself, “ Noble woman! noble woman!” Madame’s jour de 
féte was at hand; numerous presents were prepared for her, and scores of 
emigrants, whom she had succoured, made ready their little gifts as tokens of 
their gratitude and love. On the eve of the day, both the bauker and the 
bon pere spent many hours with Madame, and when they left, she desired to 
remain alone during the remainder of the evening. 

My friend remembered being taken by her mother that very evening to 
visit her beloved countrywoman; she also remembered being sorely disap- 
pointed at not seeing her—Madame was so lavish to her young visitors of 
caresses and bon-bons. Her mother promised to take her the next morning, 
and that she might have the honour to present to Madame a bouquet of 
pure white lilies. Betimes in the morning, my old friend was up, hoping 
she might be the first to offer the lilies of France to her mother’s country- 
woman—how beautiful they looked! how delicious their perfume! how 
often her handsome nose was tipped with orange from the farina of the 
flowers! and how often her mamma scolded her in pure French and broken 
English, because she was stealing the fragrance from Madame’s lilies! It 
was a beautiful morning towards the middle of June when they reached the 
corner of the street in which Madame resided ; they saw a crowd on the pave- 
ment, and my friend remembered that she burst into tears, because even the 
milk-girl brought a bouquet of lilies to Madame—every third or fourth 
hand grasped a bunch of lilies; but as they drew nearer, they saw that dismay, 
astonishment, and disappointment were painted on every face. 

Madame was gone! they should see her no more !—nobody would see her 
any more. She was gone for ever! She had left all she possessed in the 
world—except the smallest possible sum, which some said she would soon bury 
with herself in a convent—to be divided among the emigrants according 
to the judgment of the banker and the don pore. 

Poor lady! she could resign but not diminish her pomp. She resolved to 
gild hér husband's name even at the last with the refined gold of charity, and 
when she had no longer means to keep up state, and minister to those who 
needed, she made her choice, leaving “ all her goods to feed the poor!” It 
made a great sensation at the time; everything was sold—turned into gold ; 


and the sum so realised was something fabulous—at all events, it saved hun- 
dreds from misery, and gave them the happy feeling that one of their own 
people had done this! 

My friend grew from a child into a girl, and was married, and, soon after 
the birth of a danghter, went abroad with her husband, who was killed by an 
accident. She returned to England, and after the lapse of five or six years 
married again. Her second wedding tour was taken along the banks of the 
Thames,—there was so much she wanted to see in her own country—Hamp- 
ton Court, and Richmond, and Kew, and Windsor, and Runnymede, and 
Oxford ; and King Edward’s almshouses were more talked about, and visited, 
and sketched then than they are now, for the Continent at that time was 
closed against us. As they drove up to Abingdon, a funeral was in the very 
act of passing away from one of the dwellings, but it was not like the 
“removal ” of the poor widow of an English tradesman. The coffin had neither 
name nor ornament, but it was covered with black velvet; there were no 
pall-bearers, but it was lifted into a hearse, and two very old gentlemen— 
old, feeble men, each tottering, yet each supporting the other—brought a host of 
bewildering memories to my friend, for she could not tell whence they came, 
or who they belonged to. The old gentlemen in elaborate mourning cloaks, 
and scarfs, and hat-bands, got into a mourning coach, and the hearse and its 
attendants disappeared among the trees. The windows of those usually calm 
almshouses were filled with aged faces, and all wore the expression of intense 
sorrow. Many were weeping bitterly. An aged woman stood at the door from 
which the coffin had been removed; she was dressed in well-worn mourning, 
and looked through floods of tears after the procession—so earnestly, that my 
friend asked if the departed was to be buried in the church-yard. 

“No,” she sobbed; “and that’s one of our griefs. Not one of us who 
loved her so, and te y+ 9m she was as an angel, shall ever see a blade of grass, 
ora bud or blossom, .« her grave: it would have been some consolation to 
know that her dust would mingle with ours, and that we should rise together : 
but she’s gone as she came.” 

A few more words and the good dame invited the strangers into the house. 
From nothing, poor soul, could she derive consolation except sympathy ; 
and my friend’s tears and smiles ever flowed or beamed with those who wept 
and those who smiled. 

“There’s no harm in telling the truth now,” said the woman, “ and indeed 
I hope to see it on a tablet in the church some day ; thank God, it’s a beauti- 
ful truth to tell :—and thongh she was a Papist, there’s no living soul more 
sorry for her this blessed day than our own parson. Poor dear lady! she 
would never go inside our church during service, but every summer Sunday, 
when the sun shone and the dew was not heavy on the grass, I used to carry 
a high chair, and place it under the shadow of the ivy, close to the window 
that ’s nearest the pulpit,and she would throw her fair white shawl over her 
snowy cap, and ml ra a trumpet of her hand so—for latterly she became 
deaf—sit with it to her car; aud not a word that passed from our good parson’s 
lips escaped her.” 

“You call her a lady—and she was a Roman Catholic, I suppose?” observed 
my friend ; “ how was that ?—'This foundation is for the Protestant widows of 
decayed tradesmen.” 

“T am a Protestant widow,” replied the woman, “and Madame lived chiefly 
with me. Mr. Gresham, the banker, who knew me and mine all our lives, got 
me the presentation, and here I have been more than twenty-eight years. One 
of those gentlemen was Mr. Gresham, the other is a M. Mercier, Aer clergy—” 

“And her name,” exclaimed my friend, “ was Riordeau?” 

“I did not tell you—how did you know ?” inquired the astonished woman. 

The long past was soon explained ; and then the woman told how that find- 
ing she could not continue to keep up her state and exercise her benevolence, 
and not having sufficient courage to brave the appearance of changed fortunes, 
she sacrificed herself, and gave up all she possessed, except the pittance we 
have mentioned, to relieve the distresses of her countrymen. 

“Mr. Gresham, who managed all her affairs,” continued our informant, “ told 
me that a worthy person (he did not say lady) wished for country air and 
quiet, and would live with me for a month or two, until arrangements could 
be made to enable her to go into a convent. When she came—I know what 
ladies are, and could see she was no ‘ person’—I loved to tend her, and it was 
wonderful how, after a week or two, her heart opened, so that everything got 
into it—children and old people, flowers (how she did love them, especially 
violets and lilies), birds, animals. She would have nothing to do with the gentry, 
except that she wished me to sel] those beautiful artificial flowers and embroideries 
she used to make ; and as fast as the money came (and the gentry would give any 
price she pleased to ask) it went among the poor. If her purse was empty, her 
spirits sank directly; if it was full, no bird on a bush was ever happier. I 
heard nothing of the convent, though the gentleman she called her don pére 
used to come and see her every two or three months. After having been here 
five or six years, she permitted our parson to call on her, and according to 
duty, I know, he offered to read or pray with her; and she told him haughtily 
she could do the one for herself, and the don pére attended to the other. 
Two or three years elapsed before he saw her again, and then they got on 
kindly together until the last. She never told any one who she was, or why 
she came here; she denied herself all earthly pomp and state, and all for 
charity. God bless her! Ob! how she loved these walls; she loved this 
little home, so mute and peaceful. She was as humble as a mole with the 
poor, but, dear lady, if any of the gentry came about her, she would put them 
away with a bend of her head as if she was an empress. She sacrificed her 
all to charity. She had a great idea, | think, of going back to her own land, 
and thought her estates would be returned; I do not know; aud when this 
illness came on her, she would pray that she might be permitted to see her 
country before she died: ‘They will carry her there I know, though I think 
her spirit, if it is permitted, will often wander about King Edward’s Alms- 
houses.” 

That is our old friend’s story. 
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No. 6.—COATING IRON WITH COPPER, BRASS, 
SILVER, OR GOLD. 


Anout the same time, we find attention is directed 
to the production of the same result, in America, 
France, and England. Three patents have been 
secured, in these three countries, for processes by 
which iron may be covered with copper, brass, or the 
precious metals. There are many advantages beyond 
that of cheapness attendant upon the use of iron for 
ornamental purposes. The objections to its use have 
been its colour, and the liability to tarnish by 
oxidation—the protection afforded by resinous coat- 
ings being of a very uncertain character. When the 
electrotype processes were introduced, it was thought 
that iron might be readily covered with other 
metals ; but the chemical reactions which were set up, 
when any salts of the metals having acid bases were 
used, militated against the success of electro-metal- 
lurgy in this direction. 

Most persons know that when a piece of iron is 
plunged into a solution of sulphate of copper (blue 
stone or blue vitriol), that the iron becomes covered 
with a coating of copper. This coating must be re- 
garded as a snbstitution, for, as the iron is dissolved 
by the sulphuric acid of the salt, copper is preci- 
pitated; but this kind of surface cannot be made to 
endure any wear, owing to its pulverulent cha- 
racter. It was at one period thought that the in- 
stance given was an example of actual transmutation, 
and Agricola tells us of some waters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newsol, in Hungary, which had the 
property of fransmuting the iron which was put into 
them into copper. In the year 1673 our country- 
man, Dr. Brown, visited this famous copper-mine of 
Herrn-Grundt, about seven English miles from New- 
sol. He tells us of two springs, called the old and 
new Ziment, which turned iron into copper. The 
workmen showed him a curious cup made of this 
transmuted iron; it was gilt with gold, had a rich 
piece of silver ore fastened in the middle, and the 
following inscription eugraved on the outside :— 


* Eisen ware ich, Kupfer bin ich, 
Silver trag ich, Gold bedeckt mich.” * 


A curious case of fraud was perpetrated at one of 
our naval ports some time since, which depended 
upon this supposed transmutation. A marine store- 
dealer bought, from time to time, from a shipwright 
a great number of copper-bolts at a very low price 
for copper, under the impression that the man had 
stolen them from the arsenal, in which he was 
employed, her Majesty’s mark being upon each bolt. 
Before endeavouring to sell to some merchant his 
prize, the marine store-dealer, for the purpose of 
obliterating the government mark, attempted to 
melt the bolts into one homogeneous mass, and he 
then discovered that but a very small layer on the 
surface consisted of copper, the bolts being iron. 
The shipwright had procured from some blacksmith 
iron bolts; having given them an exterior of copper 
by placing them in a solution of the sulphate of that 
metal, he then stamped them with the broad arrow, 
and thus thoroughly deceived the dishonest dealer. 
In the Wicklow mines, and also in the mines of 
Anglesea, immense quantities of copper are saved 
from the waters which flow from the lodes by 
throwing old iron into them. It should be under- 
stood that in all these cases we have an example of 
chemical substitution only. The iron and sulphuric 
acid having a greater affinity for each other than 
copper and sulphuric acid have, the iron is converted 
into sulphate of iron, which is soluble, while the 
insoluble metallic copper is precipitated. If any 
ornamental work were treated in this manner, for the 
purpose of securing the advantages of a copper 
coating, all the fine edges would be worn off, or so 
weakened that they would crumble with a slight 
blow, consequently, some other method was sought 
for. Professor Wood, of Springfield, Massachusets, 
claims to be the first who has successfully coated 
iron with copper, brass, and the other metals, by 
electro-metallurgy. We believe, however, that this 





* “iron I was, Copper I am, Silver I carry, Gold orna- 
ments me.” 


claim cannot be supported. We find in Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Electro-metallurgy ” the following :—“ In depo- 
siting copper upon iron, a solution of the cyanide or 
acetate of copper should be employed. only 
value of these salts is, that a die or surface of iron 
may be -ag-aay yp their solutions without re- 
ceiving inj y the corrosion consequent upon the 
deposition ‘of a film of metal by ‘oa “setion,” 
Professor Wood’s description of his processes and 
solutions are, however, of so much ‘value that we 
quote them from the Scientific American. In most 
of his experiments he has used a Smee’s battery, but 
for depositing brass he prefers a battery fitted up as 
Grove’s, or rather Bunsen’s, as he uses artificial 
graphite, obtained from the inside of broken gas- 
retorts, in the place of platinum. With one large 
cell (the zinc cy inder being 8 by 3 inches, and ex- 
cited with a mixture of one sulphuric acid, and 
twelve parts water, the graphite being excited with 
commercial nitric acid), Professor Wood says he has 
plated six gross of polished iron buckles with brass, 
and coated type and stereotype-plates with the same 
alloy, which he finds more durable than the copper- 
facing which is usually employed. 

Cyanide of and zine are prepared as fol- 
lows :—Dissolve one ounce of sulphate of copper 
in one piut of hot water; for cyanide of zine, Tis. 
solve one ounce of sulphate of zine in one pint 
of the same fluid; then dissolve five ounces of 
cyanide of potassium in one quart of water. To the 
first solution add, by degrees, a small portion of the 
cyanide solution, until the whole of the copper or zine 
is precipitated, stirring the mixture and allowing it 
to settle ; then wash this precipitate with pure water, 
dry, and preserve it for use. 

To prepare a solution of copper or of zine dis- 
solve eight troy ounces of cyanide of potassium, and 
three ounces of the cyanide of either copper or zinc, 
in one gallon of rain or distilled water. ‘To prepare 
a solution of brass, dissolve one troy pound of the 
cyanide of potassium, two ounces of cyanide of cop- 
per, and one ounce of cyanide of zinc, in a gallon of 
rain or distilled water, and then add two ounces of 
muriate of ammonia. 

Cyanide of silver is prepared by dissolving one 
ounce of pure silver in two ounces of nitric acid and 
two ounces of hot water, after which add one quart 
of hot water; precipitate the cyanide with cyanide 
of potassium as described, and dissolve it in an 
excess of that salt in solution. The cyanide of 
gold is prepared in the same manner, and the solu- 
tion for work is made by dissolving one ounce of 
the cyanide of gold in four ounces of cyanide of 
potassium, dissolved in one gallon of rain water. 

The gold solution for plating iron is to be used 
at a temperature of 90° Fahr., and with a battery of 
at least two cells. The brass solution for smooth 
work is to be used at a temperature of 160° Fabr., 
and for rough work at a temperature of from 90° 
Fahr. to 120°, with a compound battery of from 
three to twelve cells. 

Professor Wood says, with regard to silver :— 
The electro-plater, to insure success in plating upon 
all metals and metallic alloys, must have two solu- 
tions of silver: the first to fix the silver to such 
metals as iron, steel, Britannia metal, &.; the se- 
cond to finish the work, as any amount of silver can 
be deposited in a reguline state from the second 
solution. The first solution is formed by dissolving 
two and a half pounds troy of cyanide of potassium, 
eight ounces of carbonate of soda, and five ounces of 
cyanide of silver, in one gallon of rain or distilled 
water. This solution should be used pe 2 oom 

und battery of three or ten pairs, according to the 
= of the wok to be plated. Second or "fwishing 
solution :—dissolve four and a half ounces troy of 
cyanide of potassium, and one and a half ounce of 
cyanide of silver, in one gallon of rain or distilled 
water. This solution should be used with one large 
cell of Smee’s battery, observing that the silver 

late is placed as near the surface of the articles to 
* plated as possible. By using the first solution, 
the adhesion of silver to all kinds of brass, bronze, 
red cock metal, type metal, &c., may be secured, 
without the use of mercury, which is so injurious to 
the human system. : 

In Birmingham they have not only been covering 


, for the 
of adding to the illustrations of Mery of ma 
urgy, and being then su to be only 


ran through the leg of bronze—that, indeed, the 
bronze been cast upon the core of iron, which 
must have been very carefully placed in the mould. 
Here the object was to obtain strength, and to secure 
delicacy in the casting from the ornamental metal. 
No more ingenious plan than this could have been 
adopted ; and we learn from it the advanced state 
in which Art-manufacture was when the Prophet 
Nahum pronounced “the burden of Nineveh.” 
Some experiments have been made since this dis- 
covery; and it is found that the most perfect co- 
hesion exists between the two metals when treated 
in this manner. 

We have lately inspected some very beautiful 
examples of drassing iron, which were executed by 
& process patented iy a French geutleman, and for 
the use of which, we believe, the Colebrook Dale 
Company are in treaty. 

It will be understvod that all the electro-plating 
processes by which iron can be successfully treated, 
require the use of an alkaline solution of the metals 
employed, and that the cyanides answer far better 
than any other salts. If it is desired to cover iron 
with the more expensive metals, the first coatin 
would be of copper, and then on this the silver or gol 
would be precipitated. Forms of exceeding beauty 
may be obtained in iron, the cost of production being 
small. There is no reason why our manufacturers 
should not produce iron castings of equal 7 
to those for which Berlin has been so long celebrated. 
These may be treated by any of the methods above 
given, and hence have a surface of copper, brass, 
silver, or gold, as may be desired. 

We do not know of any process more likely to 
advance Art-manufacture than this. Already in 
Paris it is largely employed in the production of 
elegant ornaments, which are sold at a low price. 
We hope to see it employed in this country to a 
large extent, as thereby Art-productions may be 
placed within the reach of every one, and in a short 
time the refining influences of the beautiful would be 
felt and extended. R. Hunt. 


—— = 


PICTURE SALES. 


On the 7th of May, Messrs. Foster sold, at their 
rooms in Pall Mall, a collection of pictures formed 
by Mr. W. Cox, of Norwood, from the various ex- 
hibitions and the studios of many of our best 
artists. In the catalogue ap the names of 
Sir E. Landseer, Lawrence, Etty, Hilton, Millais, 
Callcott, Chambers, Pyne, Ie, Paul Delaroche, 
Isabey, Nasmyth, Westall, Dyce, Danby, Hayter, 
Poole, Stanfield, Creswick, Linnell, Uwins, &e. &c. 
Of the ninety-two pictures offered for sale, the fol- 
lowing realised the highest prices:—‘ The Ballad,’ 
F. Stone, 57 gs. (Gambart); ‘The Beach,’ a very 
small work by Linwext, 42 gs. (Sampson) ; ‘ Lear 
and Cordelia,’ Uwins, 47 gs.; ‘Sunset on the 
Gulf of Salerno,’ G. E. Henine, 83 gs. (Sharpe) ; 
‘View near the Isle of Wight, looking towards 
Lymington,’ Linnett, 155 gs.; ‘The Gipsy’s 
Tent,’ P. F. Poors, 155 gs.; ‘View in North 
Wales,’ Creswick, 103 gs. (Best); ‘Ceur de 
Lion crossing the Desert on his way to Jerusalem,’ 
J. W. Grass, 65 gs.; ‘ Draft Players,’ T. Faxp, 
165 gs. (Best); ‘ Fisherman’s Wife,’ P. F. Poo.x, 
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230 gs.; ‘Evening Scene, with Flock of Sheep,’ 
iuomes, 210 gs.; ‘The Soldier’s Home,’ J. Sanr, 
82 gs.; ‘ Viaduct of the Crample Valley, Harrow- 


127 gs. (Peunell) ; ‘ Doubtful Weather,’ Curswick, ~ 
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* J. D. Hampine, 132 gs. (M‘Lean); ‘ Pem- 
a3 Castle on Down Pool, Milford Haven,’ C. 
Sranrretp, 235 gs.; ‘Dutch Fishing Craft off 
Fort Lille,’ KE. W. Cooxe, 120 gs. (Pennell) ; 
*Triamphal Entry of Henry VI. into London, 
1421,’ the large drawing by E. Corsovrp, exhi- 
bited a few years ago, 90 gs.; ‘ Hampstead Heath, 
looking towards Edgeware,’ Linwett, 650 gs. 
(Hooper and Wass). 


In the same rooms was sold, on the 13th of May, 
a collection of about 100 water-colour drawings, the 


property of Mr. Greenwood, of Ham Heath. 
catalogue included the names of very many of 
our leading peinters, but it was ially rich in 
the works of Cattermole, of which t were nine- 


teen examples. Of the entire series we can only 
specify a few of the more im t :—*‘ Montrose 
after the Battle of Dun ’ G. CaTreemote, 
147/. (Vokins) ; ‘The Darnley Conspirators—Mur- 
der of Rizzio,’ G. Carrenmore, 106/. (A ); 
‘ The Stone Breaker,’ W. Huwr, 60/. 18s. (Wallis) ; 
* Reading the Scriptures,’ G. Catrermo.e, 98/. 
l4s. (Gambart); ‘Interior of a Convent—Monks 
Reading,’ G. Catrermote, 69/. 6s. (Agnew) ; 
* Dover—A Brisk Gale, with Lugger entering the 
Harbour,’ C. Stanrie tp, 51/. 9s. (Grundy) ; ‘ Christ 
Preaching in the Temple,’ G. Catrermore, 122/. 
17s. (Wallis); ‘Trematon Castle’ (size 16 in. by 
1) in), J. M. W. Tumwer, 2157. 5s. (Ripp); 
‘Stamford on a Rainy Day’ (size 16) in. by 11} 
in.), J. M. W. Turner, 136/. 10s. (Wallis). 

On the following day Messrs. Foster sold a number 
of first-class English pictures, with a few foreign 
works, belonging to Messrs. Lloyd, of Ludgate Hill, 
many of which had been purchased for the purpose 
of engraving; the sale of these works resulted from 
a dissolution of partnership in the firm. There 
were in all fifty-five “ lots,” the whole of which, with 
three or four exceptions, perhaps, realised excellent 
prices, showing no abatement of interest on the part 
of collectors and dealers in the productions of our 
artists. The oe list of the principal pictures, 
and the sums sold for, will verify our state- 
ment :—‘ Trial of Archbishop Laud’ (engraved), A. 
Jounston, 133/. 7s. (Flatow); ‘ Nelson in his 
,Cabin’ (engraved), Lucy, 42/. (Lord Normanton) ; 
* La Blanchisseuse,’ E. Frere, 73/. 10s. (Gambart) ; 
* Fruit,’ Miss Murase, 26/. 5s.; ‘The Battle of Cam- 
perdown,’ a large picture, and one of the best works 
of the artist, W. A. Kwext, 92/. 8/. (Shelburn) ; 
‘Monk writing a Manuscript,’ G. Catrrermo.y, 
44/. 2s. (Robertson) ; ‘The Smithy,’ J. F. Her- 
nina, 97/. 13¢. (Russell); ‘Deer Stalking,’ J. F. 
Hernino, 57/. 15s. (Graham); ‘ Brambles in the 
Way,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy last season, 
J. ©. Hoox, 79/. 9s. (Gambart) ; ‘ Fish-market at 
Honfleur,’ E. Isabey, 82/. 19s. (Benson); ‘Oh, 
come to this heart, my own stricken deer’ (en- 
graved), D. Macuser, 73/. 10s. (Richardson) ; 
‘Cupid,’ Err, 77/. 14s. (Bastable); ‘ Christ walk- 
ing on the Waters’ (engraved), R. Scorr Lauper, 
98/. 14s. ; ‘ Spring—Sheep and Cows in a Meadow’ 
(engraved), T. S, Coorer, 157/. 10s. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Venturesome Robin’ (engraved), W. Co.uins, 
279/. 6s. (Wallis) ; ‘ Robinson Crusoe reading his 
Bible’ (engraved), C. R. Lesiie, 99/. 15s. (Rich- 
ardson); ‘ Sonnet,’ E:more, 101/. 17s. (Wallis); 
‘Christ Healing the Withered Hand,’ G. Carrer- 
MOLE, 100/. 16s. (Shelburn) ; ‘ Presbyterian Cate- 
chising,’ J. Purp, 2887. 15s. (Wallis) ; ‘The Farm- 
yard’ (engraved), J. F. Henrie, 241/. 10s. (Rich- 
ardson); ‘Comedy’ and ‘Tragedy’ (engraved), a 

ir by Sant, ioe 5s. each (Gambart); ‘The 

i in the Tower,’ C. R. Leste, 132/. 6s. 
(Holmes) ; ‘The Emigrant’s Letter,’ T. Wesster, 
67/. 4s. (Vokins); ‘Henry Warden—A scene from 


the “ ,”’ WILKIF, a present from the artist 
to the late . W. Seguin, 220/. (Wallis) ; ‘The 
Rose of Seville’ ( ved), C. Baxter, 171/. 3s. 


(Flatow); ‘The Bridal Banquet,’ Lance, 2737. 
(Brandon); ‘The Féte du Mariage,’ F. Goopart, 
278/. 5s. (Hooper and Wass); ‘Christ teaching 
Humility,’ R. Scorr Lauper, 204/. 15s. (Holmes) ; 
“Alfred in the Neatherd’s Hut,’ Wirxre, 220/. 
(Wallis); ‘ David and the Lion,’ J. Linwenn, 567/. 
(Wallis) ; *The Playground,’ T. Wester, a small 
lica of the large picture in Lord Overstone’s 
ery, 254/. 29. (Wallis); ‘The Post-Office,’ F. 
GoopaLt, 745/. 10s. (Brandon); ‘Clearing the 
Woodlands,’ J. Linwenn, 540/, 15s. (Robinson). 
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AN ARTIST'S NOTES ON HAIR. 





Tune is a beautiful kind of fair hair that is like an 
exceedingly thin shaving of wood: I do not mean 
the long corkscrew curls generally by the 

lane, but where the carpenter’s d seems to 
_ somewhat caught and trembled, carrying 
off but an infinitesimal film, which travesties the 
peculiar ripple you see occasionally in fair hair. Such 
is a very exquisite and angelic kind of hair. The 
ripple relieves its straightness, and catches the light, 
but does not break up the masses. The form of the 
head is clearly seen through it, as through a veil, and 
there is a shimmer in it like metal—like gold veins 
in quartz :-— 
“ O’er her white shoulders fell her yellow locks, 

Like golden gleams on alabaster rocks.” 


There is in fine fair hair frequently a metallic lustre, 
which makes it very natural to apply the word 
“golden” to it. But this does not apply to fair 
hair alone—on some black hair you see quite a 
bright blue steel-like lustre. This remark mostly 
applies to the black races, where the hair has ceased 
to be woolly by intermarriage with other nations, 
when it often becomes straight, long, and abundant. 
I recollect such on the head of a brown West-Indian 
girl of mixed race. She had wonderful hair of this 
kind—in such weighty cold masses that it hardly 
seemed like a growth from a living creature. It 
tumbled down from her head in waves, like a black 
Niagara. It was wonderfully grand, and she was 
pardonably proud of it. The lights on it were like 
flashes of blue steel—intensely blue, almost ultra- 
marine. 

The mixture of white, in black hair losing its 
colour, is also metallic in character, like grey steel, 
or the fracture of iron, and is so called—iron-grey. 
Catlin, in his account of the North American 
Indians, affirms that a peculiar tribe, the Man- 
dans, with whom he resided for some time, and 
whose manners and character he particularly de- 
scribes, but which are now extinct, were frequently 
born with this kind of hair, and that he often saw 
children with all their young tresses perfectly grey. 
There is avother kind of hair we call silver, because 
its colour resembles that metal, frosted and polished, 
for its tints are modified in various ways. 

But there is a greater diversity in the warm tints 
than even in the cold, running from one end of the 
gamut to the other. The pale gold runs into the 
full gold, that into the coppery, then into the red, 
then into the auburn, and lastly into the dark, almost 
black hair, with red in it. This is the grandest kind 
of hair, perhaps, of all—grander even than the black 
hair with bright blue lights, because it is stronger 
in character, richer, and more vital. It is hair one 
would fancy Samson had. This kind, however, is 
very uncommon. I have not seen it in perfection 
more than once or twice. 

Red hair is not often the subject of praise, never- 
theless, there are several kinds of it that are very 
beautiful. I know but one, indeed, which I cannot 
like, and that is the fiery, brick-dusty version which 
is associated with an unpleasing complexion of the 
sallow, pale, tallowy, or fire-burnt character. When, 
however, the complexion is agreeable—and it often 
is most charming and peachy when the hair is red— 
then the quality of the hair is commonly pleasing too. 
The delicacy of these tints, however, agrees better with 
the female than the male character, and therefore 
red hair is more agreeable in a woman than a man, 
in whom a certain pronounced vigour of appearance 
is looked for, which in red hair is apt to fall into 
the aforesaid brick-dusty and fiery. 

The golden version of red hair is to this day especi- 
ally admired in Italy, and in time gone by Titian often 
chose it in his pictures. It is not so great an evidence 
of its beauty that it is much coveted by some of the 
black tribes of the south-west of Africa, who use some 
preparation to remove the natural colour of their own 
black locks, and give them the desired tiut ; but they 
rarely succeed further than the production of a dusty 
dun, which, however, is thought preferable to the 
original black. The Turks, on the other hand, are 
more of our way of thinking, and, being proficients 
in the art of dyeing, generally dye their red, as well 
as grey, beards black. This is usually done at the 





baths, and it is not thought derogatory to a “ grave 
and reverend senior” to sit for some hours with his 








beard in a paste of litharge and lime, for the purpose 
of ing it to a glossy jet. In red-tinted hair, 
however, the colour deepens and embrowns into 
auburn, it is equally becoming to both sexes, although 
still, perhaps, it may be thought more appropriate to 
the female. Auburn is a gorgeous, glorious colour, 
and when of the finest kind and the hair is abundant, 
I have seen the light on it like the setting sun on 
the trunks of yew-trees, where the outer bark has 

led off somewhat. Etty, in his go Ariosto- 
ike version of Homer’s syrens, has gifted the most 
impassioned lovely tempter and fiend with a pro- 
fusion of such rich auburn hair. There seems, in- 
deed, something peculiarly enthusiastic in auburn 
hair, and I do not realise any but a fervent character 
in union with it—at any rate, not artistically. 

The colour of almost all hair is finer for having 
some red in it: it gives it glow, richness, and vi- 
tality. The cold browns, and the hay and clay hues, 
lose much by their deficiency in this respect. Even 
white hair is more graceful and pleasing when there 
is some warmth in its tint, but in this case not from 
the admixture of red, but from the presence of a slight 
degree of yellow giving it a sunny quality. I have 
seen occasionally, but rarely, some beautiful heads of 
hair of this colour ; the white, too, being the result 
of years, and which I have admired almost as much 
as young hair. Indeed, in this kind there appears 
to me no quality of age, any more than in the hair 
of a white animal, or the plumage of a bird. This is 
not the case with grey hair, which, though often 
pleasing as a tint, especially in a picture, is evidently 
in a transition state—the dark and the white con- 
tending for mastery in a struggle, in which the white 
is sure to have the best of it at last. 

The hair of the Albino is like floss silk, or spun 
glass, and mostly in itself very pretty. Our viewirg 
it as a phenomenon is in the way of our doing it 
justice. Among the Indians who dwell on the 
banks of the Amazon, white hair is looked on as 
the attribute solely of extreme old age, as they 
retain the dark colour of their abundant long 
straight locks frequently to the ages of seventy or 
eighty. The strangest kind of hair is that of 
the Hottentots and Bushmen, which grows over 
their heads in little tight knots, like periwinkle 
shells, with interstices between on the scalp bare of 
hair. This is not very beautiful according to our 
ideas, although kiud Providence, no doubt, represents 
it to them as the perfection of chevelure. 

Altogether Nature has been wonderfully various 
in the ways in which she has gifted humau creatures 
with this appendage, and a complete dissertation on 
its diversities would fill a book. Nowhere perhaps, 
however, is there a better opportunity of seeing one 
class of its varieties than in Pugland, from the ad- 
mixture of races that has produced our population. 
The Saxon and the Celt afford opposite elements of 
these, insomuch that in the same family you not 
unfrequently observe great diversities of tint, ranging 
even from the very dark to the sunny gold. This 
chiefly occurs when the parents are of opposite com- 
plexions. It varies the domestic picture charm- 
ingly, especially when taken in conjunction with that 
subtile tie, family likeness, which marvellously causes 
the most diverse features to be recognised at first 
sight as akin. And this makes us think at once of 
@ joyous circle of young people, perhaps at high 
games on a sunny afternoon, or round a Christmas 
tree, and then how the young tresses dance, and 
float, and glisten! What a beautiful thing is young 
hair! How fresh, clear, bright, and pure, when 
tolerably well kept, and brushed, and washed! It 
wants no more. How beautifully the young head 
adorns itself with its own growth, and how gracefully 
it showers down its rich veil over the white shoulders! 
Simple in general effect, how many are the forms 
and colours that the artist’s eye detects amid its 
luxuriance ! 

In Art there is a wide field for treatment in its 
representation, both as to form and colour ; and very 
various have been the ideas of beauty with respect 
to it, and as to its most graceful character of growth. 
In the Greek division of the head into four parts of 
upright measurement, one fourth was allowed for 
forehead, and one for hair, of which the line of 
growth was a regular erch from ear to ear over the 
forehead, making it thus look often small and low 
rather than expanded. The Romans went still further 
in this direction, and from the idea of going to the 
extreme from baldness, were in the habit, in their 
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statues and busts, of ry line of hair so low 
over the eyebrows as to an unpleasant and 
headachy effect, as in the well known and beautiful 
“Clytie,” in the British Museum, in which, by the 
by, the rendering of the hair itself is exquisite. 
We have a natural repugnance to “ fi vil- 
lanous low,” and, though we must not confuse the 
trne height of the forehead with the compara- 
tively accidental growth of the hair, a low growth 
does certainly at first sight give an impression of a 
low head, and one wishes the hair were off a little 
more, 80, as it were, to give the brain more freedom 
to think. We are now inclined to claim for un- 
clouded forehead a greater elevation than either the 
Romans or Greeks. And it may be seen in the works 
of the day, where beauty and dignity are sought, 
that considerably more than one-fourth of upright 
measurement is allotted to the frank uncovered 
forehead. ‘This clear brow is the attribute of man, 
and there is a —_— intellectuality in a clear 
temple ; as if, indeed, those parts were especially the 
temples of thought, and as if, where the bone is thin- 
nest, you recognised the brain the most, P 

the noblest and most intellectual character in m 
form is gained when the hair is somewhat sacriticed 
to the head, and when the forward and nobler por- 
tions have grown bare, as it were, by having been 
much exercised, and the hair is thus confined to the 
back half of the head. BP menpines a renseony th 
Shakspere’s appearance some thirty or five- 
and-thirty for he early lost his hair), and he has 
some quaint raillery on the subject. In the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors,” for instance, Dromio asks why Time is 
such a niggard of hair? And Antipholus answers, 
“ Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts, 
and what he hath seanted men in hair, he hath given 
them in wit.” Newton’s hair, on the other hand— 
that other great English mind—although it early lost 
the tint of youth, was retained even to advanced age, 
when it is described to have been of a beautiful silky 
whiteness, presenting the most venerable appearance 
possible. 

In the eleventh chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul characterises long hair as “a 
shame to a man, but a glory toa woman.” This 
probably alluded to some especial extravagance on 
the part of the Corinthians, and not to men’s hair 
hanging down only to the shoulder, as Milton cha- 
racterises that of Adam, while Eve’s hung down to 
her lovely waist. In Milton’s time, during the reign 
of the two Charles and the Commonwealth, even the 
Puritans wore their hair in Adam’s fashion, al- 
though they occasionally cut it much shorter than 
did the cavaliers, whence arose the name “ crop-eared 
knaves.” Even Cromwell wore his hair long, as his 
portraits testify; and his secretary, the poet of 
“* Paradise Lost,” wore his , and flowing in 
waves till it reached the shoulder, like his own 
Adam. In Brittany, at the present time, the hair is 
treated in remarkable opposition to St. Paul’s in- 
junction, as the men wear theirs very long, and the 
young women cut theirs quite short, and conceal 
what remains wholly under their frightful caps, 
vastly preferring these artificial erections of linen and 
starch to Nature’s own beautiful decoration—indeed, 
a woman is never considered full dressed while a 
single tress finds its way to sight. Among the 
Greeks and Romans the men wore their hair short, 
or, at any rate, compact and confined by a fillet, 
and it is only in the antique busts of so-called “ bar- 
barians” that we find the hair long and flowing. 
The Greek women encouraged the length of their 
hair, but bound it up in various com and grace- 
ful ways at the beck and top of head. The 
Roman women occasionally eut theirs quite short, 2 
(a Brutus, and dressed it in many curls, in an 
artificial and unbecoming manner, as is to be observed 
in the otherwise beantiful statue of the “ Agrippina.” 

The occupation of the sexes seems to point to men 
wearing their hair shorter than women, so as not to 
be in the way of their robuster exercises ; yet, in some 
tribes of the North American Indians, the warriors 
encourage theirs to grow to an inordinate length. 
Catlin mentions a certain chief, who, when on horse- 
back and accoutred for the fight, when one would 
think it would have been desirable to make every- 
thing as compact as possible, wore his hair, on the 
contrary, streaming out behind him some five or 
php: after a fashion, too, that could be no 

ornament, as it was stuck together with a paste 
of ochre and gum in straight ribbon-like fail. 





first sight for women, till undeceived by their guide. 
the antique busts we may remark a great 

variety in the hair, even among the gods. Jupiter and 
Hercules, Mercury and A taps angele a eon 
style. Homer, whe sang them all, has still another 
manner—at least, the beautiful bust in the Museum 
resents him with long thin hair, smoothed care- 
ly forward, and confined with a fillet, so that the 
old man’s tresses curl grace on ei ide. 
The thatch, so to speak, of the brain has commonly 
been cared for, and its absence regretted. Cesar 
petitioned the senate to be allowed to wear a wreath 
of laurel in public, to conceal, he said, the loss of his 
hair, though also with a political aim—viz., 
to accustom the people to his wearing something like 
a crown; and the iberi i 
on the management and preservation of the hair. 
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THE GOVERNMENT-BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION, 


AND THE EXHIBITION OF THE DESIGNS IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 





On Monday, May the 4th, the _— were ad- 
mitted within Westminster Hall, to examine 
and study the 218 designs which had been sent in 
for the competition to which the architects of all 
countries had been invited by our Government. 
On the same day there were opened for public 
inspection in London the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, in Trafalgar Square, and of the French 
Artists, in Pall Mall; and the following day wit- 
nessed the opening ceremonial of the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester. Such was the concur- 
rence of important events, all of them hearing 
directly upon the present and future condition of 
Art amongst us, which this present year has pro- 
duced, and to which, with several other exhibitions 
of a similar class, we are now anxious to invite the 
careful attention of our readers. 

In its own de nt of Art, and in the influ- 
ence which it cannot fail to exert upon the Art- 
feeling of the country at large, the great archi- 
tectural proposition of the Government must be 
regarded as the most important event of modern 
times; since, while the buildings thus proposed to 
be erected are at least equal in extent to the new 
palaces of the legislature, in its ultimate range the 
present plan must necessarily affect the entire archi- 
tectural character of the city of Westminster, and, 
indeed, of the whole metropolis. The designs sent 
in for this competition, yee have much 
more depending upon them than their own special 
suitableness for their immediate and particular 
objects. They must, therefore, abide a twofold 
ordeal—the ordeal of worthiness both for the home 
of the executive government of this great country, 
and also for constituting the type for whatever 
public buildings it may be necessary to erect from 
time to time in different parts of the kingdom. The 
question which this competition opens before us 
applies no less directly to the style in which these 
buildings shall be crected, as a national style of 
architecture, than it does to the suitableness of the 
several edifices for the purposes of government 


ings: in other words, we are singular in ing, 
with very few exceptions, no great and 
public buildings. We are ourselves conscious of 


utterly devoid of architectural character as our 
own—that are so unimpressed with the magic 
touch of the taste and genius of true Art, even in 
their most important buildings. And yet we have 
built very much, and one tap 

expended by us in building. But, unhappily, there 
has been a grievous falling off in the expenditure of 
mind upon our buildings; and the investment of 
Art has been very far from commensurate with that 
of capital. We once were induced to follow a 
foreign example, and to set up a portico, and so we 
became familiar with columns and pediments; and 
a square aperture in a wal! was once adopted by us 


eame to be pierced in long, long order, with square 
openings for doors and windows ; and we learned to 
set little pediments over these square openings, and 
to put ap columns here and there, without any par- 
ticular purpose, but because we wished to have 
some columns, and they seemed to do as well in 
one position as in another: and then, finding such 
things associated with modern columnar architecture 
in Italy, we made our. roofs flat, or at least low, 
and we crested our walls with balustrades and 
urns; not that we thus either got rid of the old 
climate of our own country, or discovered any use 
for urns or any beauty in them, or adopted for 
ourselves the habit of passing much of our time 
upon our house-tops. And then, again, when we 

uired ornament, we carved un scrolls 
and unnatural foliage and terminal figures, and so 
forth. And we worked hard and i 
but, nevertheless, we neither accompli archi- 
tectural works which might challenge a world-wide 
renown, nor did we ine and establish a 
national style of architecture. 


ovidenti languishin; an uncongenial region. 
But our own country, while thus cherish 








as a window or as a doorway, and thus our streets” 
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ise it as its own, once 

ivi y to stand beside those 

cathedrals which yet vindicate for our eccle- 

iastical architecture a claim for a place in the front 
rank of Art. And, like our cathedrals themselves, 
these noble civil edifices were built in the Gothic 
style of architecture. That style, so versatile in its 
faculties of application and ion, and 80 copious 
in the resources which, all a 
sud for every variety of , it can always com- 
end—theh tan the pet arm style of England 
in the great days of our architecture, the style as 
well of one class of our public and important build- 
ings as of another. We may have lost the greater 
number of Gothic civil buildings, and we may have 
come to the Gothic as exclusively an eccle- 
siastical style; such an opinion, however, can exist 
only in the minds of those whose knowledge of the 
Gothic is limited to a certain degree of familiarity 
with one icular class of its productions, while 
Westminster Hall itself—the very apartment in 
which these competition designs are now exhibited— 
at once declares how nobly and how suitably the 
Gothie of England can produce an English civil 
building, and exemplifies the true character and the 
national traditions of the genius /oci of Westminster. 
In taking up the question of style in the present 
competition, we have to raise our view to the high 
level of true Art—the true art of noble architec- 
ture, and also of noble English architecture; we 
onght, besides, to enter upon the consideration of 
the subject under the influence of a warm sympathy 
with the traditional associations rather of West- 
minster than of Whitehall. The Abbey and Hall 
of Westminster determined the architectural style 
of the new Palace of Parliament at Westminster ; 
the entire group of public buildings now standing 
on this nd $s an augmented power in 
determining the style of the proposed new palace 
of the Government. It would a solecism in 
Art now to introduce into Westminster any other 
style of architecture than the Gothic ; and can any 
other style than the Gothic at Westminster satisfy 
what we require from architecture as an art? The 
competition designs supply us with a ready reply to 
,this inquiry. They show us how hopeless was the 
task which those architects imposed spon them- 
selves who would persist in working for this com- 
petition in any other style than the Gothic. How- 
ever meritorious in themselves some few designs 
may be, on the instant that they are brought into 
the here of Gothic Westminster, their very 
merits do but enhance their inconsistency, and 
give — to their unsuitableness. And, or 
the other hand, the Gothic designs appear before 
us with a predisposition in their favour arising 
absolutely from the power of association, and with- 
out any reference to their own intrinsic qualities. 
Unhappily, an idea appears to have — (not- 
withatending the plain statements of the Govern- 
ment when inviting this competition), that the 
aes new buildings would not be Gothic; and 
nce but few architects have entered the lists 
under the Gothic banner, and some even of these 
give tokens of that irresolution which denotes the 
apprehension of a hopeless enterprise. That the 
Gothie will stand, with the judges, at least on a 
level with its competitors, there can be no doubt ; 
neither is it less certain that the general public 
will prefer to the nobler English Gothic the more 
familiar Anglo-Italian, as it has been called. But 
- the public have not yet had either time or oppor- 
tunity for judging of the Gothic upon ifs true 
merits. They do understand Westminster Hall, 
however; let them then see a new palace for 
the Government designed and created in the same 
spirit, and they will rapidly learn to appreciate its 
worthivess. The public do not yet understand the 
Gothic, because our architects have not yet applied 
the Gothic spirit, in the fulness of its power, to 
the requirements, and adapted it, in the excellence 
of its beauty, to the tastes of the present times. 
Perhaps the present is the first opportunity they 
have had for doing this. The Gothic architects are 
the men of the movement in agchitecture ; they 
have, consequently, to meet and to struggle against 
the prepossessions of established usage, and of fami- 
liar experience. The more intellectual character of 
their art also militates against their obtaining for 
it a rapid and a wide-spread recognition. And yet 
the great majority of the non-Gothic designs in 


this competition have done their best to demon- 
strate the inferiority :of their styles, when measured 
with the Gothic. A‘close and searching examina- 
tion of these designs (aud they amount to nearly 
200 out of the 218) will speedily strip a very large 
proportion of them‘of what at first might seem, 
not specions merely, but really meritorious. The 
poverty of conception which, at the first glance, 
might have been concealed under an imposing 
mass, soon becomes distinctly apparent; the 
strange and well-iigh desperate expedients* which 
have been adopted in the hope to achieve origin- 
ality, where genuine originality was simply impos- 
sible, quickly assume their true character; and 
thus, with a very few honourable exceptions, the 
small group of Gothic designs stands clear even of 
apparent rivals. | And the contest which thus re- 
mains is divested of all sharp and close severity. 
The Gothic of Westminster stands opposed either 
to pure Roman architecture, or to the Renaissance 
of Whitehall: On the one side there’are ranged two 
or three able classic compositions in alliance with 
about as many equally able adaptations and exten- 
sions of the Banqueting’ House of Inigo Jones‘and 
of the Board of Trade of Barry, to the requirements 
of the new offices and official residences; aud to 
these there is opposed:the well-compacted though 
numerically small Gothic confederacy.. We have no 
fear lest, in the issue; the architectural associations 
of English Westminister should lose at once their 
efficiency and their traditional characteristics. 

We reserve until next month all critical remarks 
upon particular designs. *And in» conclusion .we 
have to observe, that this competition has deter- 
mined these two points,—the one, that this compe- 
tition has itself proved to lie almost exclusively. be- 
tween English architects ;‘and the ‘other, that the 
principle of architectural competitious is unsound 
and ought to be peremptorily and finally abolished. 


-o-—s 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ TuR-Ant-JouRNAL.” 


THE NIMROUD ANTIQUITIES. 


Sin,—In passing through one of the ‘ Nimroud”’ 
Galleries at ‘the * British»Muséum a day or two 
since, I noticed among other articles in a glass-case 
some bronze figures of lions ‘‘ cQuchant,’’ varying in 
size and design,-and labelled as having, probably 
been used as weights for the ordinary purposes of 
commerce. It occurred to me, however, that I had 
seen something not unlike them before, particularly 
the peculiar handle affixed to the back ; and as this 
conjecture furnished another possible application of 
them, I venture to send’ it: to-you, namely, that 
they were intended for stretching out *the large 
curtains which, were; as-most of your readers. are 
probably aware, an indispensable appendage to the 
open arcades which ;form a prominent feature in 
oriental edifices of every class and period. I have 
a faint recollection of having seen some very similar 
weights applied to this purpose in the palace either 
at Delhi or Lahore. * And as your Journal is to be 
found in the book-clubs of some of the regiments 
at those places, it’is possible that a notice in your 
pages might elicit an: instance in illustration of 
their.present use. . While on this subject; may I ask 
if some of our large furnishing ironmongery esta- 
blishments, or scale and . weight manufacturers, 
could not adopt the idea thus offered them by their 
ancient Assyrian fellow-craftsmen ? Surely, our lazy 
British lion, who is content to loll over ashop-front, 
or to mount guard at the’ British Muséum, and to 
sprawl over every available inch. of surface at the 

estminster Palace, in, the. character of a wire- 
drawn French poodle, might,-in a commercial 
nation, condescend even to dispense pounds of coffee 
and sugar, or ounces of tea‘and tobacco, on the shop- 
counter without’ great loss of dignity ;—while our 
scarcely less national emblem the bull, in the guise 
of his winged and human-headed prototype in the 
Museum, might not inappropriately replace the 
unsightly bas-reliefs in iron and black-lead, that 
do duty as door-weights in our dining-rooms and 
parlours. Such adaptations would familiarise with- 
out degrading Art, and tend to bring it home, where 
it is best studied—at the fire-side. elas 





* As, for example, in the design in which a spacious and 
lofty columnar portico has been placed above a group of 
arches of equaliy ample proportions. 





THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


FROM THE STATUE BY J. BELL. 


Our “ sculpture” engraving this month also, as did 
that of the last, carries the thoughts from the poetry 
of fiction, and the classical graces of allegorical 
composition, to the stern realities of life. The former 
personified a heroine, whose story, though that of 
a queen, is almost lost in the bygone pages of his- 
tory: this month we have the sculptor’s embodiment 
of one whose deeds are recorded in the annals of 
our own times: there are many now living, doubt- 
less, who have seen the “ Maid of Saragossa,”— 
a woman of humble origin, but the theme of poet’s 
song, and the admiration of heroes,—walking quietly 
and sedately, though decorated with military honours, 
the reward of valour, along the streets of the city 
she had bravely assisted in defending against the 
enemies of her country: sucha personage is worthy 
of the sculptor’s marble. 

In November, 1808, during the invasion of Spain 
by the French, a large army of the latter under 
Marshals Moncey and Napier, marched to recom- 
mence the siege of Saragossa, which had been raised 
in the summer of that year, owing to the heroic 
opposition of the inhabitants, under the leadership of 
the gallant Palafox, who, when the French general 
summoned him to surrender with the laconic demand, 
—* Capitulation,” replied with an answer almost as 
brief,—‘‘ War to the knife.” The Spaniards in the 
second siege were also commanded by Palafox, and 
it was at this time that the “‘ Maid of Saragossa ”—a 
name she has always since been known by—distin- 
guished herself by her endurance and intrepidity, 
“manning” the batteries, and voluntarily under- 
taking all the duties that a veteran soldier would 
have been subject to: this too throughout a siege 
distinguished in the Peninsular war for the obsti- 
nacy with which the city was assailed, and the 
horrors and sufferings that surrounded the besieged. 
* Long after the walls of Zaragoza fell,” says General 
Napier, whose orthography we retain, “‘ the city itself 
resisted. The stern contest was continued from 
street to street, and from house to house. In vault 
and cellar, on balcony and in chamber, the deadly 
warfare was waged without any intermission. By 
the slow and sure process of the mine the assailants 
worked: their terrific path, and daily explosions told 
loudly on their onward way. Meantime the bom- 
bardment was fierce and constant, and the fighting 
incessant. . Every house was a post; the crash of 
falling buildings was continual. While the struggle 
was yet fierce and alive, came pestilence into those 
vaults and cellars where the aged, and the women 
and the children, lay sheltered from the storm of 
shells. They sickened in vast numbers, and died 
where they lay. Thus fell Zaragoza, after a resistance 
of sixty-one days!” It capitulated in February, 
1809. 

Byron, alluding to the part which the women, 
and especially the ‘‘ Maid” of Saragossa took in this 
memorable siege, says, in his “ Childe Harolde ”— 
* Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 

Oh! had you known her in her softer hour— 

Marked her dark eye that mocks the coal-black veil— 

Heard her light, lively tones in lady's bower— 

Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 

Her fairy form, with more than female grace,— 

Scarce would you deem that Saragossa’s tower 


Beheld her smile in danger'’s Gorgon face, 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in glory's fearful chase.” 


Wilkie has immortalised the conduct of the Spanish 
maiden in one of his best historical pictures, which, 
as many of our readers doubtless know, is engraved. 
Mr. Bell has limited his subject to a single figure, 
which was exhibited at the Academy in 1853. The 
heroine is supposed to be standing on the ramparts ; 
a cannon-ball has just killed a priest (the ecclesiastics 
shared nobly in the defence of the place), from whose 
dying hand she has snatched a crucifix, which she 
holds up to incite the people to farther resistance : 
in her other hand is a lighted fusee, with which she 
is about to fire acannon. At the base of the figure 
is the answer of Palafox, in Spanish. 

We ought not to look for the “graces” of sculp- 
ture in a work of this character ; what it should have 
it esses—spirit, energy, firmness in expression 
an attitude ; qualities, which, combined as they are 
here with picturesqueness of drapery, render the 
| whole a composition of much interest, both artis- 
| tically and historically. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Griascow.—We received last month, but too late 
to take any notice of it in the number of the 
Journal then p ing for publication, the report 
of the third annual meeting of the “ City of Glasgow 
Fine Art Association.”” From it we ascertain that 
subscribers have increased from 1400 in the preced- 
ing year to 3500, a result that cannot but prove 
most satisfactory to all interested in the success of 
this infant institution. The plate issued to sub- 
scribers of the current year is ‘‘ Charles I. and 
Bishop Juxon,” engraved by nigh from the pic- 
ture by Blackburn. Each subscriber of the ensuing 

ear will be entitled to an impression of ‘‘ Benjamin 
West's First Sketch,” os wy the late J. 
Carter, from the picture y E. M. Ward, R.A. 
This ‘* Association” follows the plan adopted by 
its older sister-society, the *‘ Art-Union of Glas- 
ow,” in selecting, through the council, the pictures 
distributed as prizes. Forty pictures, and fourteen 
oa and statuettes, were purchased and distri- 

uted at this meeting. . 

Yorx.—The annual meeting of the York School 
of Art was held at the end of April; Mr. J. P 
Brown Westhead, M.P., presided. We have re- 
ceived no account of the proceedings: and, by the 
way, we are not a little surprised that the officers 
of these provincial societies, to whom such a dut 
appropriately belongs, so seldom consider it wor' 

eir while to inform us of their public meetings ; 
such an act of courtesy is only due to a Journa 
always ready to aid them in their efforts to give 

ublicity to their proceedings. We find in the 

uilder, however, the ve goes stated that the num- 
ber of students who had paid fees in the school 
during the past i= had been on an average 103, 
(independent of 216 free students during four 
months in the year), while the average of the pre- 
vious year was 96, The free classes for working 
men have resulted in the permanent establish- 
ment of a elass for mechanical drawing, which 
was considered to be the kind of drawing particu- 
larly suited to the needs of working men, and 
which has proved to be one of the most flourishing 
classes in the school. The balance-sheet showed a 
balance against the institution of about £40, and 
the chairman announced himself a donor of £10 in 
liquidation of the debt. He also promised to be- 
come an annual subscriber, and offered to pay the 
cost of sending some of the pupils to visit the Man- 
chester Art-Treasures Exhibition. Mr. Swallow, 
the master of the school, read a statement to the 
meeting, giving some account of improvements he 
had effected, with the approval of the committee. 

Suerrizip.—Mr. Young Mitchell, head-master 
of the Sheffield School of Art, delivered a lecture, 
on the 27th of April, in the lecture-room of the 
institution, on ‘* The Uses and Advantages of 
Schools of Art.” The address was almost exclu- 
sively of a practical character, with especial refer- 
ence to the great staple productions of Sheffield; 
but towards the close we find, in the report for- 
warded us, some excellent general remarks, one of 
which, as confirmatory of our own experience, and 
of opinions we have frequently.expressed, we copy : 
—* Art has too og ben looked upon as a luxury— 
a pastime of the rich—an accomplishment of young 
ladies. I find the greatest ys! in persuading 
parents in any class of life to look upon it in a 
serious light, or regard it as a branch of education 
which ought to be as common as writing. Under- 
derstand me, I do not say that every man who 
draws ought to be an artist, any more than any 
man who writes ought to be an author: but I hold 
that every man ought at all events to be able to 
express his thoughts by means of drawing.” 

{DINBURGH.—The restoration of the Old Grey- 
friars’ Church, one of the most interesting eccle- 
siastical edifices in Edinburgh, is now nearly com- 

leted ; it was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1845. In the way of decoration the most striking 
features in the restorations are the stained glass 
windows, of which there are several, executed in 
the establishment of Messrs. Ballantine and Allan. 
These examples of modern glass-painting are very 
favourably spoken of by these who have seen them. 

Rocuester.—The recent destruction of the pic- 
turesque old bridge of Roche’ter will be matter of 
regret to many artists who have made that locality 
their sketching-ground—and it has been a favourite 
resort of some of our best painters, among them 
Turner, Calleott, &e. The view of the bridge from 
a short distance up the Medway, where the river 
takes a bend,—with the keep of the ancient castle, 
embosomed in a mass of noble trees, looking down 
upon it at one end, and the mass of irregular, dila- 
idated buildings at the other,—will long be remem- 

red by the thousands to whom the scene has 
been one of great interest and pictorial beauty. The 





railway bridge running side by side with the new 
b for ‘horse and man,” is a sad “blot” on 
the reegy, = Seger obstructing the view down 
the river. uti age pays no respect to 
the picturesque of Nature or of Art, when such in- 
tervenes between it and its requirements. 


ee 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 





Veen pleeent are the sentiments inseparably as- 
sociated with the exhibitions of the French artists 
in London. They began well, at the right time, and 
in the right manner; and they have at once sus- 
tained their own high reputation as artists, and they 
have rendered traditional the agreeable sentiment 
with which, from the first, their exhibition was 
introduced. The present collection contains much 
of excellence, and perhaps more of promise ; it har- 
monises well with the best of our exhibitions; and 
it possesses its own distinctive characteristics and 
peculiar excellences. ‘The number of pictures is 
smaller than in past years; neither are there any 
such works as Paul Delaroche’s “Death of the 
Duke of Guise,”’ or Ary Scheffer’s ** Francesca di Ri- 
mini;”’ yet no one will leave the gallery without 
that wish to pay it another visit, which arises from 
the consciousness that, while there, genuine mental 
cultivation is very happily combined with refined 
pleasure. 

Edouard Dubufe’s “‘ Portrait of Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur” ag 40), and the fair artist’s own * Deni- 
zens of the Highlands” (No. 11), are the two pictures 
which seize upon the attention, ahd do not readily 
relax their hold on it. It is well to go to Bond 
Street, and there renew our acquaintance (or there 
form an uaintance, if it exists not already) 
with Rosa Bonheur’s great picture of the “ Horse 
Fair,”’ before contemplating her expressive features 
and noble forehead in M. Dubufe’s admirable pic- 
ture. Not that the portrait needs anything to en- 
hance its own felicitous impersonation of the great 
painter: she is looking at us from the canvas, while 
she muses on herArt, and gives silent, yet eloquent, 
promise of what may be hoped from her in time to 
come. This portrait we have styled an “admirable 
picture,’”’ and so it is; and it is in this respect that 
we recommend it as a valuable study to those of our 
own painters of portraits, whose alm does not ex- 
tend beyond a faithful rendering of feature, and 
form, and expression ; these all are here—witness 
the p of mind that plays about those lips, and 
dwells in the depths of those contemplative eyes: 
but the picture goes further, and es these, it 
has qualities of composition, and tone, and colour 
which gives it a place rather amidst 
works, than among portraits, in the usual acceptation 
of the term. The ‘‘ Denizens of the Highlands” 
are three young animals of Mademoiselle Bon- 
heur’s favourite bovine race, and they would alone 
make a reputation: in this case they had to main- 
tain a reputation, and they have done it to the life. 
Sharp, also, and dashing as life is the little ‘* Wasp,” 
Mademoiselle Bonheur’s “‘ thorough-bred Skye ter- 
rier” (No. 12), A capital picture of another class 
is No. 13, Breton’s ‘ Going to the Fields :” it is hot 
reaping in that field, and the reaper’s family already 
feel the harvest sun. There are several good sea- 
pictures. Nos. 122 and 109, by Noel and Le Poit- 
tevin, are the best. No. 72, a ‘Const Scene,” by 
Gudin, is also very clever, and deserves high com- 
mendation. Ary Scheffer’s “Ecce Homo” (No. 
142) is a fine picture, well conceived, effective in 
expression, and admirable in drawing; but the 
colouring is cold, and there is that peculiarly Ger- 
man treatment of the manipulation which will 
never command the deepest sympathies of the 
English mind. Isabey’s ‘* Morning of the Chase— 
Time of Louis XII.” (No. 90) is scarcely worthy of 
the artist; the buildings are rz picturesque and 
well painted, but the figures, both in costume and 
grouping, have too much theatrical extravagance 
about them, and too little either of genuine nature 
or noble art. Troyon’s largest picture (No. 136), 
“Going to Market,” is his best; the sheep that 
have crossed the ford are admirably rendered, No. 
127, “The Young Lambs,” by Palizzi, is another 
most excellent picture of the same class; both 
lambs, sheep, and fowls are rendered with masterly 
power. Biard’s three pictures are of somewhat 
unequal merit; ‘Sunday Prayers in Lapland 
(No. 4) may claim the first place. There are 
many examples of the favourite small pictures of 
domestic scenes, all of them finished with an in- 
tense elaboration ; and several others, also, deserve 
that special notice which our present space will not 
permit, but which we hope to assign them on 
another occasion. 











ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue “ Little Theatre,” as our grandfathers used to 
call the Haymarket Theatre, was filled with a large 
attendance of the subscribers to the Art-Union of 
London, on the 28th of April, to receive the Anuual 
Report of the Secretaries, and to witness the distri- 
bution of the prizes. The Lord Mon president 
of the Society, occupied, as has been his wont, the 
chair on this occasion, From the Report, which 
was read by Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A., one of the 
honorary secretaries, we learn the following par- 
ticulars of the state and doings of the Art-Union 
during the year just expired :— 

The subscription of the t year amounts to 
the sum of £13,218 9s, bases 

Each subscriber is entitled to two en vings,— 
one of “The Piper,” by Mr. Frederick Goodall, 
A.R.A. ; and one of “The Clemency of Caur-de- 
al by Mr. Cross, ting, by T 

For next year a painting, urner, of “ Bellini's 
Pictures conveyed to the Church of the Redentore, 
in Venice,” has been engraved by Mr. J. 'T. Will- 
more, A.K.R.A.; and the prints will be ready for 
delivery in the spring. 

The volume of etchin prepared for the Associa- 
tion by the Etching Club is completed, and will be 
found very interesting. Copies of it, as prizes, will 
form part of the present distribution. 

The series of wood-cuts, illustrative of the works 
of deceased British pain is being proceeded with, 
and will be coneeeant ereafter. It comprises 
pictures by Sir W. Allan, Barry, Bird, Blake, Con- 
stable, Collins, Copley Fielding, Etty, Gainsbo- 
rough, Haydon, Von mong Lawrence, Morland, 
Romney, Stothard, Turner, Wilkie, and others, 

The council have the satisfaction of announcing 
that the popular picture, “ The Sands of Ramsgate, 
by W. P. Frith, R.A., the property of her Majesty, 
is being engraved by Mr. Sharpe, for the Associa- 
tion, and will be delivered to all subscribers of a 
future year. They have also arranged for the pro- 
duction of an engraving by Mr. Willmore, after the 
picture by Turner, in the National Collection, known 
as “Childe Harold’s Pil ye 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. Thomas 
Battam for the production, in Parian statuary, of 
Gibson’s fine group, ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,”’ with the 
yo ne meat of the Earl Yarborough, to whom 
it belongs. 

In the department of bronzes, Mr. Stephens has 
executed for the Association a group, ‘‘ Mercy on the 
Battle-field,”’ and is now producing it in bronze for 
distribution as prizes. 

The medal, commemorative of Sir William Cham- 
bers, has been completed by Mr. B. Wyon, anda cer- 
tain number of examples will be allotted as prizes. 

The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of 


£7,695. 
_ The sum set apart for prizes will be thus allotted, 
viz. :— 


Bf TE Te £10 each. 
ae: ia, *. - ddeadumebetboras 15 ,, 
Mee gar yeaah natenbha 20 
me ge Sega awe pean oe 
OU gets” |. wede Cbdben ta ehee 30 ,, 
> aa Sea tdecmetedeeee 35 ,, 
CS . “Wa beb bese eedes On 
REAR IEA 60 ,, 
| eee PO Sg , 
nee eee eS A er 100 ,, 
b  @  wapenrseaedaasie 160 ,, 
Sa tn eeaeoee ceeetshna 200 ,, 
To these are added :— 


12 Bronzes of “‘ Her Majesty on Horseback.” 
1 Bronze of ‘‘ Satan Dismayed.”’ 
3 Bronzes of ‘‘ Mercy on the Battle-tield.”’ 
2 Bronzes in relief of **The Duke of Wel- 
lington entering Madrid.” 
10 Vases in iron. 
50 Porcelain Statuettes, ‘‘ The Stepping-stones.”’ 
10 Porcelain Statuettes, “‘The Dancing Girl 
reposing.”” 
10 Terra Cotta Statuettes of “ Thalia.” 
20 Silver Medals of Flaxman. 
30 Silver Medals of Sir William Chambers. 
450 Impressions of the Lithograph, ‘The Supper 
ce ” 


Scene. 
250 of the Mezzotint of “ Tyndale translating 
the Bible ;”’ and 
250 Volumes of Etchings. 
Making in all 1250 prizes.” 
The principal prizes fell to the lot of the follow- 
ing subscribers :—Mr. T. Mallett, Catherine Street, 
Lambeth, £200; Mr. Rhead, Tavistock, £150; 
Mr. J. Pound, Lee, Kent; and Mr. J. Sloane, Dun- 
gannon, £100 each. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pauss.—The principal Art attractions in Paris 
during the last month or two have been the exhibition 
of the works of Delaroche (of which we shall give an 
account next month), the reception of the paintings 
in the Salon, and the sale of the collection of pictures 
belonging to M. Patureau, of Brussels; of this last 
the féllowing is the result :—‘ Storm A hing,’ 
Backhuysen, 6000 fr. (M. Fould); ‘A Washer- 
woman, hem, 5000 fr. (M. Fould); ‘ Interior,’ 
Brauwer, 2150 fr. (M. Fould) ; * View of the Environs 
of Dort,’ A. Cuyp, 26,000 fr.; * Rustie Repose,’ 
Gonzales Coques, 45,000 fr. (Lord Hertford) ; * Por- 
trait of Martin Pepin,’ Vandyke, 15,000 fr. (M. 
Etienne le Roy); ‘ Flowers,’ David de Heem, 1361 fr. ; 
‘Entry to a Town,’ a Vandevelde,) Van- 
derheyden, 14,5000; ‘The Windmills,’ Hobbemna, 
96,600 fr. (Museum of Berlin) ;* ‘A Woman Sweep- 
ing,’ Peter de Hooege, 3850 fr. (Duthuy); * Flowers,’ 
Van Huysum, 6500 fr, (Isaac Pereire) ; ‘The Fallen 
Cuirassier,’ 14,000 fr. (Tardieu); ‘ Lady Playing 
Music,’ Metzu, 2950 fr. (Duthuy) ; ‘ Young Woman 
at her Toilet,’ F. Van —- sen., 19,700 fr. (Eti- 
enne le‘Roy); ‘Interior,’ W. Mieris, 1050 fr. (Fould) ; 
‘Infant Christ Sleeping,’ Murillo, 41,600 fr. (the 
Empress Eugenie); ‘ Night Scene,’ Van der Neer, 
1 fe.3 ¢ Buteh Public-house,’ A. Van Ostade, 
51,500 fr.; ‘Interior,, A. Van Ostade, 2200 fr. ; 
Hurdy-Gurdy llaver,' A. Van Ostade, 18,100 fr. (Tar- 
dieu) ; ‘Interior of a Public-house,’ A. Van Ostade, 
8000 fr. (Favart); ‘Dutch View,’ J. Van Ostade, 
3200 fr. (Fould); ‘The Pasturage,’ Paul Potter, 
15,600 ir fare Hertford) ; ‘A Rabbi,’ Rembrandt, 
15,100 fr. (Turmond, of Aix laChapelle) ; ‘ Portrait of 
Rembrandt,’ - yy 5800fr. ( ft. Didier) ; ‘ Venus 
Soliciting Vulean for Arms,’ Rubens, 11,200 fr. 
(Museum of Brussels) ; ‘5S. Theresa interceding for 
the Souls in Purgatory,’ Rubens, 16,000 fr. ; ‘ Head— 
a Study,’ Rubens, 6100 fr. (Surmondt); ‘ View of 
Haerlem,’ J. pees 9700 fr. (Verboen); ‘ View 
in Norway,’ J. Kuysdacl, 6800 fr.; ‘ Entrance to a 
Forest,’ J. Ruyedae , 8000 fr. ; ‘ Entrance to a Forest,’ 
J. Ruysdael, 6100 fr.; ‘Sick Woman,’ J. Steen, 
6000 fr.; ‘The Female Messenger,’ J. Steen, 2200 fr. ; 
‘Guard House,’ D. Teniers, jun., 20,600 fr. 
(Schneider); ‘ Temptation of 8. Anthony,’ D. Te- 
niers. jun., 6900 fr.; ‘ Smoking House,’ ri Teniers, 
jun., 2550 fr. (Dischofeheim) ; ‘ Ale-house,’ D. Te- 
niers, jun., 4300 fr. ; * Landscape,’ D. Teniers, jun., 
2000 fr. (Fould); * Young Girl at her Toilette,’ 
Terburg, 7800 fr.; ‘ Marine View,’ W. Vandevelde, 
9000 fr. ; ‘Sea—a Calm,’ W. Vandevelde, 10,000 fr. 
(Lord Hertford); * Landscape and Figures,’ A. 
Vandevelde, 23,600 fr.; ‘ Halt of Cavaliers,’ P. 
Wouvermans, 50,100 fr. (the Emperor); ‘ March of 
an yy i Pr 12,600 fr. (the Em- 
peror 3, § t of Sportsmen,’ I’. Wouvermans; 

Lands-ape,’ P. Wouvermans, 30,000 fr. - Prin- 
cess Matilda); ‘The Sortie of the 8 heepfold,’ 
Wynants and A, Vandevelde, 7600 fr. (Meuchet) ; 
* Landscape,’ Wynante and A. Vandevelde, 4500 fr. 
™ Em wf ‘Spring’ and ‘ Autumn,’ Boucher, 

4,500 fr. (Lord Hertford); * Psyche,’ Greuze, 
27,700 fr. (Lord Hertford) ; * Head of a Bacchante,’ 
Greuze, 17,100 fr.; ‘Child's Head,’ Greuze, 
10,900 fr.; ‘Child's Head,’ Greuze, 16,200 fr, (Isaac 
Pereire) ; ‘ Nest of Birds,’ Lancret, 2000 fr. ; * Pas- 
toral,’ Laneret, 1400 fr.; ‘ Concert’ and ‘ Swing,’ 
Pater, 30,500 fr. ; * Preparing for Encampment’ and 
‘A Camp, Pater, 15,100 fr. (Nozzi) ; ‘Rural Amuse- 
ments,” Watteau, 6000 fr. (Rothschild) ; * Sleeping 
Nymph,’ Watteau, 2600 fr. (Bourdon) ; ‘The 'I'wo 
Cousins,’ Watteau, 650 fr. (Van der Hoven); two 
. os Pieces,’ Desporte, 10,700 fr.; ‘A Park 
an Figures,’ Dietrick, 210 fr. 

The mania of sales by auction is at its height at 
the present moment in Paris, and the most enor- 
mous prices are given for paintings, prints, old 
china, and articles of vertu cual When the 
amounts realised are for articles of real value, none 
can complain ; but it is often and generally the con- 
trary—seareity and caprice being principally the 
guides of the buyer : no doubt a severe reaction will 
take place. Thus, when we see 27,000 fr. given 
for an inferior study of a head (Psyche) by Greuze, 
when pictures by Kembrandt, enters, Vandevelde, 
and other t artists, brought much lower prices, 
we cannot help deploring the judgment and taste of 
the purchasers.—In a recent sale of modern artists, 
principally Freneh, were sold—‘ Christ in the Garden 
of Olives,’ by Delaroche, 10,000 fr. ; ‘Galilee,’ by 
the same, asmall delicious painting, 9000 fr.; also 
coven studies for the Hemicycle, eleven in number, 
ee A. Martinet hes bees elected Member of 

18 emy in place of Baron Desnoyers, deceased. 


* This famous picture was knocked 
; down to M. Se’ 
« th mtr who purchased it at a cost of £3860, for aa 
understood, the Museum of that city. bats 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Roya. Acapemy Porrrarr GaLiery.—It 
is understood that arrangements are in Pape for 
the formation of a gallery of portraits of the members 
of the Royal Academy ; the series being commenced 
by that of the President, which the artist, Mr. 
Knight, has presented to the body. We earnest] 
hope to see this project effectually carried out. S 
a collection cannot fail to be of the highest interest — 
valuable to the present, but infinitely more so to the 
hereafter of Art. 

“Tue Divwer” at the Royal Academy did not 
take place this year, in consequence of the death of 
Her. Royal. Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
This was a serious disappointment to many, and 
might, perhaps, have been postponed merely ; not- 
withstanding that such postponement might have 
caused some inconvenience. The cost of the enter- 
tainment has been thus saved, but as large a sum, 
probably, has been expended by the Academy in 
cleaning and regilding the frames of the Diploma 
pictures contributed to the Manchester Exhibition. 

Tue Nationa Art-Museums at Sourn Ken- 
SINGTON.—Great prog.ess has beea made with the 
internal arrangements in this group of museums, so 
that we trust in our next Journal to be able to 
announce that they have been opened to the public 
for inspection, and to students for study. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done in every depart- 
ment, except in the Architectural Museum, which 
has taken the initiative in arriving at a condition of 
completeness in the important matter of arrange- 
ment. When completed, these museums will be more 
than able to maintain their own position against all 
assaults and cavils; there will be found in them, too, 
much of real worth, and they will be available for 
purposes by far too beneficial as well as important 
for them to fail in commanding a favourable opinion 
with the public. The new building for the reception 
of Mr. Sheepshanks’ noble gallery of pictures has 
arisen. with Aladin-like promptness under the 
auspices of Captain Fowke ; and here we trust that 
the munificent donor of this fine collection may long 
be permitted to observe how great a benefit he has 
bestowed upon his countrymen, when he gave to his 
country his choice assemblage of the works of British 
artists. 

Tue Soctety or Arts.—On the evening of Wed- 
nesday, May 6th, a conversazione was held at the 
house of the society, in the Adelphi, which was very 
numerously attended, and on which occasion, in 
addition to various other objects of attraction, a 
series of pictures and drawings by the'late Mr. Sed- 
don was exhibited. Mr. Ruskin directed the attention 
of the assembly to the peculiar merit of these com- 
positions, and gave a pathetic sketch of the brief 
career of the accomplished and lamented artist. 
Mr. Seddon's first work—* Penelope at her Loom,” 
was included amongst the collection, and his last 
picture was very particularly described by Mr. Ruskin, 
both from its singular character, and because a sub- 
scription had been announced for the purpose of 
purchasing it from the widow of Mr. Seddon, with 
the view of placing it in the National Gallery. This 
picture is of comparatively small dimensions, and was 
executed entirely amidst the scenes which it repre- 
sents ; it is characterised by the most minute ela- 
boration of treatment, and, without doubt, may be 
regarded as an exact portraiture of the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, with Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives, precisely as those ever-memorable and most 
interesting localities exist at the present moment. 

Heer Cart Waoyer’s Water-cotour Draw- 
ines, 49, Patt Mati.—We are glad to find that 
this accomplished artist has brought another collec- 
tion of his drawings to London, and, at the same 
time, that he has resumed his former system of giv- 
ing lessons in the beautiful and beneficent art which 
he practices with such success. Herr Wagner’s last 
sketching tour has been in Spain, and he has brought 
from that beautiful, but still, unhappily, barbarous 
country, a series of characteristic pictures, especially 
from Barcelona and the Alhambra. The far-famed 
palace of the Spanish Moors, in these drawings, 
rises before us with the most vivid reality, and all 
its romantic history appears to be present to our 
minds—now sparkling with spirit-stirring incident, 
and now dim with shadowy legends: nor are the fair 
natural scenes which surround the gorgeous courts 





of the Alhambra less truthfully, or less impressively 
delineated than the palace itself. Of the twenty-five 
drawings which constitute the group, we were par- 
ticularly struck with the merits of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 
18, 15, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24, all of them repre- 
sentations of some court, or other part of the Al- 
hambra. One quality in Herr Wagner’s treatment 
of water-colour, and in his teaching also, demands 
especial notice, from the increasing prevalence 
amongst our own artists of a system of an opposite 
character. Herr Wagner scrupulously rejects body 
colour, and adheres to the simplicity of true. trans- 
parent water-colours ; thus securing to his. works 
permanence of tone, combined with a purity of ex- 
— which the opaque medium may represent, 

ut can never really possess. The atelier at No. 49, 
Pall Mall, is fitted up after a true artistic fashion, 
with old carved cabinets, Venetian glass and quaint 
china, curious armour, arms, and musical instru- 
ments ; and here, in the midst of his drawings, and 
of photographs from them, Herr Wagner receives 
his pupils, and teaches them to draw and paint from 
living models attired in Spanish costume, and sur- 
rounded with appropriate accessories. A visit to 
this atelier will more than recompense such an ap- 
propriation of the time which it may occupy. 

ARCHITECTURAL PHoToGRAPH AssOcIATION.— 
During the last month a series of meetings were 
held, with permission of the Council, at the apart- 
ments of the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
Grosvenor Street, with the view of establishing a new 
society, for the special purpose of collecting and dis- 
tributing amongst its members copies of architectural 
photographs. ‘The peculiar value of photography as 
the means of obtaining representations of architec- 
tural subjects has for some time attracted much 
attention, and now that this marvellous art has both 
attained to so high a degree of perfection, and its 
treatment is also so generally understood, the present 
period appears to be most favourable for the formation 
of this association. Great facilities for obtaining 
valuable architectural photographs from various 
countries have, in the first instance, been placed at 
the disposal of the promoters of this well-conceived 
plan, so that the most important results may be antici- 
pated from the operations of the society as soon as they 
are fairly in action. The photographic departments 
of the Board of Ordnance and of the East India 
Company are prepared to co-operate with the society, 
or, rather, they actually take a part in its pro- 
ceedings, and a carefully organised system of general 
operations will speedily be at work. The provisional 
committee, charged with the duty of forming the 
association and framing its rules, consisted of Sir 
Charles Barry, Mr. G. G. Scott, Captain Scott, R.E., 
Mr. B. Ferrey, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Papworth, Rev. 
Charles Boutell, Mr. Edmiston, and several other 
gentlemen, Mr. R. Hesketh acting as honorary 
secretary. We shall hereafter enter more in detail 
into the constitution of this new society, and we 
shall continue to watch its proceedings with the 
utmost interest, since we confidently expect it will 
prove the means of doing far more than hitherto 
has been done, both with the profession and with the 
public at large, to advance the best interests of 
architecture as a great and noble art. 

Sratue or Her Masesty at SALForp.—During 
the visit of His Royal Highness, Prince Albert, to 
Manchester, the statue of the Queen, executed by 
Mr. Noble, and commissioned to commemorate her 
majesty’s visit to Salford, in 1851, was inangurated 
in Peel Park. Peel Park is one of three new parks 
which the inhabitants of Manchester have purchased 
and thrown open free to the public. The park 
extends over_a surface of thirty-two acres. A 
bronze statue of the late Sir Robert Peel stands on 
a granite pedestal in front of the Museum. Her 
majesty visited Peel Park in 1851, and on that 
oceasion an assemblage of 80,000 Sunday scholars 
and teachers assembled on the grounds to greet the 
Sovereign. The occasion was so interesting that it 
was resolved to make an enduring record of the 
Sovereign’s visit by erecting a marble statue of her 
Majesty, to be placed in the most prominent part 
of the grounds. A subscription was accordingly set 
on foot among the teachers, scholars, and other 
inhabitants of Salford, and a commission was en- 
trusted to Mr. Noble to execute a statue of her 
Majesty of heroic size. The site of the statue is a 
plot of ornamental ground in front of the new wing 
of the Museum. The work has been executed in 
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Sicilian marble, and is eight feet six inches in height. | Tue New Reapinc-room or THE Brtrisn 


The pedestal is of white marble, 
of Aberdeen granite. Ber a aay en te of her 
Majesty, and the atti is easy and graceful. The 
potestel is inscribed with the following lines :— 
“To commemorate the visit of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, to the Peel Park, Salford, 
October 10, 1851: this memorial was erected by 
contribution, aided by public subscription, of 80,000 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars who were pre- 
sent to weleome her Majesty on that joyful occa. 
sion.” 

Dr. WaaGEN is in London: having been specially 
invited to Manchester, he has been for some days 
occupied in a very close examination of its Art- 
Treasures ; with many of them he is, of course, inti- 
mately acquainted; several, however, of the most 
important he has here seen for the first time. It is 
his intention to communicate his views concerning 
them—and with reference to the whole subject— 
through the columus of the Art-Jourzal. 

New PxHoroGRaPuic EstaBLisHMENT AT Messrs. 
Coinacut’s.—In addition to the other departments 
of their extensive and very complete establishment, 
Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi have just completed the 
requisite arrangements for the production of photo- 
graphs of the highest class and of the largest size, 
and also in every possible variety. This wonderful 
art will not fail thus to receive a new impulse towards 
the full development of its capabilities, and a fresh 
attraction will be added to the already comprehens:ve 
resources of this eminent establishment. Amongst 
the first of the original photographs uced under 
their own direction, Messrs. will publish a 
series of fac-similes of some of the gems of the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. We have been 
able to examine many of these photographs, and their 
excellence, combined with their cheapness, justifies our 
pronouncing their appearance as a new era in Art. 

PoRTRAITS OF THE STUARTS.—Amongst the ex- 
tensive collections of ancient Art, and of objects 
illustrative of history and the manners of by-gone 
times, di3played last year in the national galleries at 
Edinburgh, in the museum formed during the meeting 
of the Archeological Institute in that city—a lead- 
ing feature of interest was presented in the numerous 
portraitures of the Stuart family, and especially of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. A very curious exempli- 
fication of the various portraits of that ill-fated 
queen was presented, to an extent never before con- 
templated, through the kind liberality of the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Napier, Mr. Stirling, of Keir, 
the Marquis of Ailsa, the Earl Morton, Lord Londes- 
borough, Sir John Maxwell, and many other contri- 
butors to the series. The gratification expressed on 
that occasion has suggested the proposal to bring 
together, in the apartments of the Institute in Lon- 
don, a choice collection of portraits of Mary, including 
miniatures, medals, and the rare engraved portraits 
by Elstrack, De Leu, and other contemporary en- 
gravers. A considerable number of valuable por- 
traits have already been offered, and the exhibition 
will take place at the closing monthly meeting of 
the Institute, for the present season, at 26, Suffolk 
Street, on Friday, June 5th. The most authentic 
types are doubtless the original drawings by Janet, 
existing in Paris and in private collections in Eng- 
land, the painting in her Majesty’s collection, at- 
tributed to the same artist, and that by Porbus, in 
the possession of Prince Labanoff. There are, how- 
ever, numerous valuable portraits in private collec- 
tions in England which would throw much light on 
the inquiry. Any communication on the subject 
will be thankfully received, and may be addressed 
to Mr. Albert Way, 26, Suffolk Street. Messrs. 
Graves, 6, Pall Mall, and Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall 
Mall East, have kindly consented to take charge of 
any portraits which may be sent for the proposed 
exhibition. They may also be addressed to the office 
of the Institute, 26, Suffolk Street. 

Warter-coLtour Drawines.—It is reported, in 
some of the foreign journals, that M. évost, a 
Swiss artist resident near the lake of Geneva, has dis- 
covered a method of fixing water-colour drawings, 
so that they neither fade, nor lose their brilliancy of 
colouring, by exposure to the light. We should be 
delighted to hear that M. Prévost, or some one else, 
had also discovered a medium that oil-painters might 
employ to fix their colours; for most certainly the 
lapse of-a few years makes sad ravages with the 
works of modern painters, 


on a base | Museum.—Writi 
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last month on this subject, we 
said that the dome is wholly constructed of iron ; we 
have since been informed that the girders only are 
formed of this material, all the rest of the internal 
work being composed of “ t wood,” a fibrous 
substance, invented, , and manufactured by 
Mr. Brevere.p, the well-known manufacturer of 
papier-maché works for ornamental . The 
dome of the new Reading-room has double the area 
of the dome of St. Paul’s, and is equal to the dome 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome. The sizes of the —_ 
composed of three pieces, are 22 feet long by 114 feet 
wide; each panel, in its spherical form, -was raised 
from the ground to a height of 110 feet, and fixed 
in one piece to the roof. This new material is well 
deserving the attention of all in building- 
operatious, as a substitute for wood for flooring and 
panelling ; it 1 peep non-combustible—we have 
seen a large on which a fire burnt for a consi- 
derable time without doing any further injury than 
blackening its surface; it is a non-conductor of heat 
or sound, is equal in density to the hardest woods, 
yet is easily worked with ordinary tools; bears a 
beautiful polish, and ean be veneered, or painted to 
imitate any kind of marble. In a word, it possesses 
advantages too numerous for us to particularise, and 
of which the patentee has received ample confirmation 


‘from those who have used this material. A compeny, 
us 


under the title of “The Patent Wood, or Fi 

Slab Company, Limited,” is en in carryin 
out the invention of Mr. Bielefeld, whose name an 
material seem alike to have been left unnoticed in all 
the papers which have spoken of the new Reading- 
room ; it is, however, only just he should have the 
merit due to him. 

Messrs. Day AnD Son, the eminent printers and 
publishers of works in lithography, and especially in 
chromo-lithography, announce a work as “in prepa- 
ration” which cannot fail to be deservedly popular,— 
it is to represent the “Art-Treasures” now in Man- 
chester, and to consist of one hundred prints—suf- 
ficient to render the magnificent collection ample 
justice ; the series will embrace sculpture, the ceramic, 
metallic, vitreous, textile, and other decorative arts : 
the prints to be accompanied by historical and de- 
scriptive letter-press, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. 
George Scharf, Mr. J. B. Waring, and others. <A 
very limited number of copies will be issued. This 
is a grand undertaking, and will be valuable long after 
“the Treasures” have returned to their homes. 

Messrs. ConnaGHi announce a work of a highly 
important character, to consist of photographic 
copies of many of the principal pictures, and also 
selections from “the Museum,” contained in the 
building which in Manchester “houses” the Art- 
Treasures of the kingdom. This will be a boon of 
magnitude ; a project so extensive cannot fail to give 
permanancy to the value of the collection: it will 
thus be made practically useful to the student, the 
manufacturer, and the artisan, in a thousand ways, 
long after it is again distributed. ~ 

Tue ANNUAL Festivat of the subscribers and 
friends of the society, known as the “ Artists’ Be- 
nevolent Fund,” was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on the 16th of last month. Sir Robert Peel was to 
have presided on the occasion ; but, in consequence 
of his absence, the cause of which, however, was 
unexplained, Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., at the in- 
stance of the stewards, occupied the chair, and per- 
formed the duties devolving upon him most efficiently. 
As at the dinner of the “ Artists’ Benevolent In- 
stitution,” reported in the Art-Journal for May, 
so now we must express our regret at the scanty 
number of those who attended the dinner, and 
especially of such artists as by their position would 
give a prestige to the meeting, and would at the 
same time encourage others to follow their example. 
The members of the Royal Academy who supported 
the chairman were, Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Sir 
W. C. Ross, R.A., David Roberts, R.A., E. M. 
Ward, R.A., J. H. Foley, A-R.A., and J. 'T. Will- 
more, A.R.A. Sir es Eastlake, in returning 
thanks for the toast of “The Royal Academy,” said 
very truly, and by way of apology for the thin at- 
tendance of the older members, that very many of 
them had reached an age when they might be ex- 
pected to claim exemption from the fatigue and 
excitement of a public dinner, and also from any 
active exertions in support of a cause in which they, 
nevertheless, felt the greatest interest ; and that it 


was only fair and right the y r members of the 
profession should: now take on their own shoulders 
the burden which others had borne for so long a 
time. We are quite of the President's opinion, and 
would urge on the rising artists, the Academicians 
and Associates of a future generation, the expediency 
and justice of lending efficient aid to this and other 
kindred institutions for the benefit of the necessitous. 
Mr. Godwin made an effective on behalf of 
the Society: the subscriptions at the close of the 
eveniug’s entettainment were announced to have 

£500,—a considerable increase on previous 
years. During the past year fifty-three widows of 
gee £15 each, and thirty orphan children 

each. 

Sa.e or Picrures py THE O1p Masters, &c. 
—The sale by Messrs. Christie and Manson, on May 
16th, of the pictures collected by the late Mr. David 
McIntosh, must not be omitted from our columns, 

it occurred too late in the month to find a 
with the other pi we have noticed. 
collection contained sixty-three works, of which 


the following were the principal :—* View in a Dutch 
Town,’ Van der Heyden, 460 gs.; ‘The Milkman,’ 
Jan Steen, 240 gs, ‘A Wooly with a 


pool of water in front,’ Ruysdael, 145 gs. ; ‘ Land- 
scape, with a group of trees on the of a 
river,’ Ruysdael, 121 gs.; ‘A small Landsenpe, with 
a wild boar in his lair,’ P. Potter, 155 gs.; ‘ Land- 
scape, with a group of trees on a mound above a 
sandy bank,’ Ruysdael, 200 gs.; ‘A large Land- 
scape, with cows and sheep grazing at the edge of a 
stream,’ from the collection of Madame Cattalin, of 
Paris, Ruysdael, 510 gs.; ‘ Landscape, with peasants 
driving cattle,’ Wynants, the by A. Van de 
Velde, 175 gs.; ‘A Woody La , with a river 
falling in two cascades, peasants an cattle crossing 
a long wooden bridge, &c.,’ Ruysdael, 330 gs. ; 
* Winter Scene,’ Van der Neer, 210 gs, ; ‘The Pro: 
digal Son,’ D. Teniers, painted on copper, 810 gs. ; 
* Dutch Village Fair,’ Ostade, 25 gs.; ‘A Woody 
Landscape, cottages and en felled timber in the 
foreground, figures, &c.,’ Hobbema,—a fine specimen 
of the master,—1070 gs.; ‘ Italian a N. 
Berghem, 882 gs.; ‘Mount Parnassus,’ Claude, 
100 gs.; ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ Bonvicino, 
or Il Moretto (the latter name being that by which 
this scholar of Titian is best known), 160 gs. ; ‘Coast 
Scene with Fisher-boys,’ W. Collins, R.A., 435 gs.— 
this picture, we have heard, was purchased by Mr. 
McIntosh for 800 gs.; ‘The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon,’ J. Martin, 186 gs. The entire collection 
realised upwards of £8000. 

Macuine For Powisnina Knives.—We do not 
often consider ourselves called upon to notice mere 
utilities uninfluenced by Art; but an ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Dethier, having submitted to us a 
singularly neat, convenient, and very perfect machine, 
which effectually removes all necessity for the or- 
dinary process of knife-cleaning, it is our duty to 
direct attention to it, and to aid him in making his 
patent profitable. It is small, easily , and 
avoids all the evils that usually arise from clumsiness 
and dust; it occupies little space, standing on the 
corner of any ordinary table. The process is carried 
on by a slight interior covering of emery and brick 
powder, through which the knife is made to move 
with sufficient rapidity to clean it in a few seconds : 
the peculiar ingenuity of the inventor having been 
exercised to polish the shaft of the knife without so 

ting the force as to cause greater proportionate 
wear to the thicker portions. The invention has 
many and obvious advantages, and cannot fail to be 
as a isition of much value. 
rn. Mrnast.—We thought this venerable artist, 
whose extraordinary pen-and-ink drawings we have 
repeatedly noticed, had been gathered to his fathers, 
as we have not seen or heard anything of him for a 
long time past ; but we find from au advertisement 
in the columns of the preseut number that he is still 
living, and, we understand, though upwards of four- 
score years of age, is still able to prosecnte his labours 
with scarcely undiminished powers. We should 
rejoice to know that the announcement he puts 
forth may be the means of attracting some to his 
house whose would avail to smooth the 
declining years of a worthy man, whose earliest 
efforts in Art go back to the days of Bartolozzi, 
under whom he stadied. 
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REVIEWS. 


Nores ow Some or tue Paixcirat Pictures 
Exumitrep 1x tas Rooms or tue Roya 
AcaDEMY AND THe Society or Painters IN 
Wairten-cotours, &c., No, 3,— 1857. By 
Joun Rvusxix, M.A., Author of “ Modern 
Painters,” &c. Published by Saiin, Evper, 
& Co., London. 


Mr. Ruskin’s critical pen has this year been dipped 
in ink which has less of wormwood in its compo- 
sition than of honey, except when he employs it 
with reference to an artist, whom, hitherto, he has 
exalted to the topmost pinnacle of fame. What will 
Mr. Millais think of the following remarks? ‘ For 
Mr. Millais there is no hope, but in a return to 
quiet perfectness of work. .... The time has 
comé when this painter must choose, and choose 
finally, whether the eminence he cannot abdicate 
is to make him conspicuous in honour, or in ruin.” 
Will he learn wisdom from the reproving words 
which, in public and in private, are heard on all 
sideg from both friends and foes? Five pages, 
out of about thirty-five which Mr. Ruskin devotes to 
his notice of the Academy, are occupied with stric- 
tures on the *‘ Dream of the Past,”’ and “The Es- 
cape of ‘a Heretic,” in addition to a few lines con- 
demnatory of the “News from Home;”’ in short, 
he begins to “see with consternation that it was 
not the Parnassian rock which the artist was ascend- 
ing, but the Tarpeian.”” We much fear that neither 
the painter, nor the guide on whose strong arm he 
leaned, was quite aware of the direction in which 
he journeyed, nor what awaited both xt the end of 
the ¢ourse. The oue has at length discovered his 
mistake ; let us hope the eyes of the other will also 
be opened to see rightly; each has in him what 
“the world will not willingly let die,’’ if it be made 
worth the keeping. 

At the very outset of his ‘“‘ Notes” Mr. Ruskin 
confesses that the practice he has always advocated 
is tending to an “ inevitable calamity :*’—* As year 
by year, in the Royal Academy, the principles 
established by the Pre-Raphaelites are more frankly 
accepted, and more patiently put in practice, 
observe that, notwithstanding all the substantial 
advantage derived from them, two results must 
inevitably follow, involving some disappointment to 
the public, and great mortification to the artist. I 
see that we shall have more wayside nooks, corners 
of green fields, pools of water-cress streams, and 
such like, than can, in the aggregate, contribute 
much to the amusement of the restless and over- 
excited crowd of London spectators; and I see also 
that there will be so high an average of perse- 
verance and care brought to bear on every subject, 
that both will pass unnoticed, unless recommended 
by more brilliant qualities; and painters who flat- 
tered themselves that the devotion of a year’s honest 
labour could not but make their pictures conspicuous 
and their names illustrious, will find, with bitter 
disappointment, that patience and sincerity are no 
longer distinctive, and that industry will soon be 
less notable than sloth.” Now this is just the result 
that might have been predicted from the general 
tendency of Mr. Ruskin’s teachings; he has argued 
50 pesestaly in favour of small things—the mere 
technicalities of Art—that a large class of painters has 
accepted his doctrines as truths, and adopted them, 
. almost to the entire exclusion of higher purposes ; is 
it, therefore, surprising that he has now to com- 

in that of all the pictures in the gallery of the 

iety of Painters in Water-Colours, * there is not 
one which expresses, or summons, & serious thought ?’”’ 
We do not concur in this opinion; but we candidly 
admit that British Art, as exhibited in the various 
— this year, has made no advance—in truth, 

scarcely maintained its ground. But there is 
another reason, and one still acting with equal force 
to that assigned by Mr. Ruskin, which has contri- 
buted to the result deplored by him—we mean the 
injuuicious and indiscriminate patronage bestowed 
on Art at the present time. It cannot be denied that 

large demand for pictures has made artists, whose 
names are in good repute, comparatively indifferent 
to what the uce. As an instance, we have 
heard that the painting by Millais, which has ex- 
cited the severe strictures of his critic, was sold, 
before its completion, for Aficen hundred quineas, 
and another, from the same , for one thousand, 
Are not such facte—presuming, that is, our infor- 
mation is correct—strong temptations to labour for 
— eaten than - ome ? Far be it from us to 

re to see artists ill-paid, as, unhappily, but too 
many are; the labourer in any and ps vineyard 
is Worthy of his hire, yet it should bear some ade- 
quate proportion to what it costs him. Mr. Ruskin 
is not al rt insensible to the truth of our re- 
mark, for says— There must be, of course, a 
certain proper and healthy demand in London every 








epring for pictures which mean nothing, jut ws 


ere is for strawberries and asparagu 
this is perfectly right and refreshing ; nevertheless, 
a society whic es upon itself, as its sole func- 
tion, the supply of these mild demands of the British 
public, must be prepared, ultimately, to occupy a 

ition much more corresponding to that of the 
firm of Fortnum and Mason, than to any hitherto 
held by a body of artists; and to find their art be- 
coming essentially a kind of Potted Art, of an agree- 
able yey suppliable and taxable as a patented 
commodity, but in no wise to be thought of or 
criticised as living Art. For living Art, or Art at 
all, properly so called, never has been, nor can be, 
developed in answer to a demand of this inferior 
kind,” &c. 

In noticing Mr. Ruskin's pamphlet, we have pre- 
ferred to allude to his generalities rather than his 
specialities: with the former we entirely agree, 
while there is but little in the latter from which we 
are inclined to dissent. There is a healthier tone 
in his criticisms than his readers have been accus- 
tomed to see, and his language is, as it always is, 
eloquent and poetical. Few writers of the present 
day afford us greater pleasure than the ‘“‘ Oxford 
Graduate,” when he lays aside his egotism and 
whimsical conceits. 


Tus Hicutanp Baine’s Departure. Engraved 
by J. T. Wittmore, A.R.A., from the Picture 
by Jacob Thompson. Published by Lecoatr, 
fares & Co., London. 


This is a large print from a picture by Mr. Thomp- 
son, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851: the 
composition is of that character of subject which the 
pencil of Landseer has rendered so deservedly po- 
pular. In front of a cottage, it is presumed,—from 
the household paraphernalia that lie scattered about, 
though the building is not introduced,—the “‘ High- 
land bride,”” mounted on a rough white pony, re- 
ceives a Bible from the hands of her mother, as a 
last parting gift; the action and expression of the 
matron clearly indicate that she is inculcating on 
the newly-married pair—the son-in-law stands by 
the side of the animal—the importance of consulting 
the sacred volume as the rule of life. To the right 
of this central group is another—the bride’s father, 
apparently pee to an aged woman, who is 
seated, and whom we should call the bride’s grand- 
mother, what is passing between the others. To 
the left of the centre is a dark pony, laden with the 
bride’s spinning-whcel and panniers, containing 
various articles of domestic use; and in the more 
immediate foreground are children of different sizes 
and ages, dogs, goats, sheep, and the ordinary 
** material’’ of Scotch rustic life; all grouped with 
judgment and a due regard to picturesque effect. 
t is an open-air scene altogether; the background 
consists of a range of hills more or less lofty, be- 
tween which we have a peep of the sea. The story 
of the “‘ Departure’’ could scarcely be more agree- 
able and impressively told by the pencil than in Mr. 
Thompson's work, which, as a whole, is well engraved, 
though there are parts that would unquestionably 
have been improved by a little more labour and 
attention to finish. A line engraving of the size of 
this is almost a rarity in these days; we shall be 
lad to see it followed by others of equal interest, 
th as a subject and as a work of Art. 


Lituocraruic Paints, Published by E. Gampart 
Co., London. 


It may be accepted as a proof that English Art is 
acquiring a favourable position abroad, when we 
find French artists en on the reproduction of 
the works of our painters. We have before us 
several large lithographic eg executed in Paris, 
from paintings with which the English public are 
more or less well uainted. The first is “Gillie 
and Deer Hounds,” “sy -y: by 8. Teissier, from 
a drawing by F. Tayler: dogs are capital, the 
illie is well drawn and easy in his attitude, but the 
Colne in the distance is woolly, and the details 
are not well made out. ‘The Arrest of John 
Brown, of Ashford,’ also lithographed by Teissier, 
from the picture by A. Johnston—the subject of one 
of our illustrations of the works of this artist, pub- 
lished in February last—is a very clever and striking 
print, firmly executed, and the characters well sus- 
tained throughout. ‘A Letter from Papa,” by A. 
Charpentier, after the picture by Goodall, is faith- 
fully copied; a little more delicacy in the flesh 
tints would, however, have been an improvement : 
the texture of the draperies, and of the tapestry that 
covers the wall and the chair, is admirable. This 
int is sure to become a favourite. ‘The May 
Queen ” from the picture by Mrs. EK. M. Ward, ex- 
hibited at the Roy rjae~ ear, has bad full 





justice at the hands of E. ns, by whom it 
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is li hed : it isa bright and sparkling print, 
everyw most carefully cneeted The lest we 
have to notice is entirely the work of French 
artists,—“‘ The Luncheon,” drawn by A. Sirouz, 
from the picture by E. Frére : it pleases us far less 
than any of the preceding ; the subject is good, but 
the lithographer’s work is conf and “ foggy :”” 
it is difficult to define the outlines of some of the 
objects in the picture. pap 


HANDEL: H18 Lire, PERsoNAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
witn TuovuGuts on Sacrep Music. A Sketch. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of the “ Life of Sto- 
thard,” &c. &c. Published by Warp & Co., 
London. : 


Mrs. Bray has brought out her little sketch at an 
opportune moment, for the public are invited this 
month to hear the three greatest compositions of 
Handel produced on a scale of orchestral power 
which England, and, we believe, no other country, 
has before attempted. How far the strains of the 
Milton of music will lose or gain in sweetness and 
harmony by the assembled multitude of instruments 
and voices, may be a question of opinion ; it is one, 
however, with which we have nothing to do. A 
love of music, as well as a knowledge of what is 
really good, has within the last few years so rapidly 
increased throughout the kingdom, that at the 
present time it amounts almost to an excitement; 
the compositions of Handel occupying, as they de- 
serve to do from their grandeur and sublimity, the 
foremost place in every performance from which 
sacred music is not very properly excluded. Though 
a foreigner by birth and education, we in England 
consider him, as we have a right to do, almost as 
one of ourselves ; for half a century he lived among 
us, and it was in England, anil under English 
patronage, his immortal writings were composed 
and brought out. That he experienced much neglect 
at some periods of his life, and suffered from the 
jealousies of rivals, is mainly attributable to the 
times in which he lived, and a public unable fully 
to appreciate his extraordinary genius; it has, hap- 
pily, found ample justice from those who are the 
posterity of his contemporaries, millions of whom 
associate the name of Handel with their hours of 
purest enjoyment, while thousands have good reason 
to “rise and call him blessed,’’ as one whose works 
have contributed, in no measured degree, to heal 
the sick, clothe the naked, and feed the hungry. 
The charitable institutions of Great Britain owe to 
him a debt they can never repay. Mrs. Bray dis- 
courses about him pleasantly and unpretendingly ; 
her subject is a popular one, and her book will 
scarcely be less so: there are, however, some inaccu- 
racies of dates that ought not to have appeared. 


Tue Preasure Patus or Traver. By Epwarp 
Fox. Published by T. C. Newsy, London. 


There are many far more pretending books that do 
not possess a tithe of the interest which diffuses 
itself through this little volume. Our author has 
travelled tolerably far in the beaten track of the 
English tourists, but he has looked on nature with 
the eyes of a poet, and he has studied man with the 
feelings of a philosopher. Mr. Fox journeys to 
Rome—visits the Tyrol—looks at Venice—spends 
three days at Vienna—runs down the Danube— 
dines at Berlin, and then finds himself ‘‘on our 
way back to the beloved country and home.” He 
gossips, and gossips pleasantly, on all these and on 
other places. We recommend our readers to follow 
Mr. Fox in the “Pleasure Paths of Travel ;’’ 
whether he leads them through the shades of Val- 
lombrosa, or over the heights of Tivoli, we can 
assure them they will be refreshed, as by health- 
renewing 4 oy 3 breezes, so genuine and natural is 
the tone of his book. 


Onr—Two, Buckie my Suor: Ten Designs drawn 
on Stone by E.R. B. Published by Epmon- 
ston & Dovoras, Edinburgh; Hamuittoy, 
Apams, & Co., London. 


We are always pleased to give a hearty welcome 
to amateurs who venture into the domains of Art, 
especially when, as in the present instance, the 
artist happens to be a lady, and among those ama- 
teurs who know how to handle the pencil gracefully 
and effectively. E. R. B. has illustrated the old 
nursery ballad with some very pretty and fanciful 
outline etchings, drawn with t correctness and 
considerable spirit; the words of the ‘ poem,’’ 
printed upon separate sheets, are ingeniously and 
tastefully designed in rustic letters. 



































BEDS, MATTRESSES, 
WILLIAMS. BURTONS — 








NEW UST 









je “IS NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD GRamis. goa: ae 


The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &., of every descri he is able to guarantee wa onthe prin the pr 
Of > tracy their prices are in harmony woh tens which haye tended to many eta Ironmongery Establishment 

the most extensive in the Kingdom. “ 
Feather Boil .....:i:scsnecsoecemsetiiateud from £1 5 0 to£8 © © | Blankets ........cccsecccssscceseeees ih ade’ Ss 6041 40 
German Spring Mattresses .........0+++++- 9c BD gy. T.. ©, OF EaRiee QUI, cn ccemicescosvcdnentasin cbimiele ome Oy’ Il 7 6 
Patent Rheocline Beds..........-.0+e0eereree oo B10 O 4, 6 6 O || Commborpames icccccescsccsscvsscsvoscscecsee’ wt B6)y..0 18 0 
Horse-hair Mattresses ..........+essereeceees » 016 0, & O O | Portable Folding Bedsteads ................ » 012 6, 415 0. 
Wool Mattresses .......s.-ssssessnsadcsessees » 0 7'@, 408 Patent Iron Bedsteads, with dovetail joints. ,, 016 0, 9 0 0 
Flock Mattresses. .........cssspsesensaseneeeene » © 6 6 ,, © 18. © | Ornamental Brass ditto .............sccscee » 210 0,20 0 0 
Best Alva and Cotton Mattresses ........ » 0 6 6,, 019 O | Children’s Cots............<cceseecsoes eebtaaes oS 16'S" 8 0 0 
Gheete .....dadcnccorsegnenentedeeueie perpair, 0 76, 2 6 0 0, 10 0 0 





Bed Hangings, in overy vadlety.. -perset ,, O14 





In these Premises, formed of EIGHT HOUSES, Le cal heir Wik saben cesta 


STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY 


With Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, , Clocks, Candelabra, Plana Iron ri Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Gt ed-Hangings, vo arrunged in | SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW ROO S as to afford to parties 
canarias Meilitien in the sslsotien.af Goats thon mnenee-ap Ropes Se elsewhere. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT (PER POST) FREE. 


89, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, la, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; at 6 ee 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
or © rs Ws bil the eltention of Sha Esti be LE Seeee Set rae eee ee 








most modern a in China, Glass, Earthenware, Parian Statuary, and 
GLASS DEPARTMENT. aa 
Di Services, in a vari <ceniael ey eee ee aR Re Particulariy neat cut Wine Glasses .. dine Stabe a oe oe es @ «SB «6 per dozen. 
Sandee goheied nah piiry Ags el o one oe ose And an immense variety oe oe o oe one on te 66090 ” 
Handsome coloured bands, richly gilt Good Tumblers ... ove om oe ae MO Bw 
A variety of rich patterns, equal to China, without its expense, at the same moderate great BS ates yeas oe ee ae. Ce 
prices. Ween a aie ne we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS 
DESSERT SERVICES. eut and engraved ditto oo oe - oe “~ oe w 38 3:8 
Dessert Services for 12 persons, in neat coloured borders =. =. we fm nd Jelly Glasses we imeem MOM 4 Oper done. 
Ditto, ditto, antique Pugin's wreaths ee coo ome ee ‘ 
Ditto, ditto, or a variety of coloured bands, with gold and flowers se wee owe, fromm ps PARIAN FABRICS. 
300 PATTERNS OF TEA SERVICES. THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON OF ARTISTIC STATUARY, VASES, &c. 
ae Poa... ee eee wee eee ~~ eee o oe: on BOHEMIAN GLASS, 
Neat oo“ -“ ooo oon ~~ oe oe ~- es oe 
Rich pattern, splendidly gift and sitated, af ia Gabinete ‘vadtaninitily”” ny: ; A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE TWO MOST RENOWNED MAKERS. 








EDWARDS'S SMOKE-CONSUMING. KITCHEN RANGE. 


THE ONLY RANGE FOR WHICH 


BS ST- CLASS MEDAL WAS AWARDED 
/ PARIS EXHIBITION OF 186565, 


é “This Range effects very great Saving in Fash s » exrtain Cure for « Smoky Chimney, very complete in it 
F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO, 


GENERAL STOVE AND RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
Laat = ‘42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET. (W.) 


Information may be obtained at their Establishment upon all subjects referring to, Warming and Ventilating 
and to Stoves for Cooking. 










































THE LONDON. DEPOT’ 


JOSEPH. RODGERS | ‘AIND,; SON’S 
CELEBRATED: ‘CUTLERY, | 


AT THE SAME PRICES AS CHARGED-“IN THE. SHOW- ROOMS*AT SHEFFIELD. 


JAMES BROOKS, 16; VERE. ‘STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
























































A NEW CATALOGUE 


Of OUTLEBY, WRITING ‘and DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING BAGS, EN A or he 
CASES, &c., is now ready, and can be had, A Fares tee Oey ee ee 


JAMES BROOKS, 


16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


4MeS &. VIRTUS, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 




















